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Foreword 


Support for human rights has always been inte- 
gral to the mission of the United Nations, 
embodied in both the UN Charter and the Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights. But 
throughout the cold war serious discussion of 
the concept as it relates to development was 
too often distorted by political rhetoric. Civil 
and political rights on the one hand and eco- 
nomic and social rights on the other were 
regarded not as two sides of the same coin but 
as competing visions for the world's future. 

We have now moved beyond that con- 
frontational discussion to a wider recognition 
that both sets of rights are inextricably linked. 
As Mary Robinson, United Nations High 
Commissioner for Human Rights, often 
reminds us, the goal is to achieve all human 
rights—civil, cultural, economic, political and 
social—for all people. Access to basic educa- 
tion, health care, shelter and employment is as 
critical to human freedom as political and civil 
rights are. That is why the time is right for a 
report aimed at drawing out the complex rela- 
tionship between human development and 
human rights, 

As always, the result is a Human Devel- 
opment Report that is unapologetically inde- 
pendent and provocative. But it clearly 
underlines the fact that human rights are not, 
as has sometimes been argued, a reward of 
development. Rather, they are critical to 
achieving it. Only with political freedoms— 
the right for all men and women to participate 
equally in society—can people genuinely take 
advantage of economic freedoms. And the 
most important step towards generating the 
kind of economic growth needed to do that is 
the establishment of transparent, accountable 
and effective systems of institutions and laws. 


Only when people feel they have a stake and 
a voice will they throw themselves whole- 
heartedly into development. Rights make 
human beings better economic actors. 

And it is clearly not enough for countries 
simply to grant economic and social rights in 
theory alone. You cannot legislate good health 
and jobs. You need an economy strong enough 
to provide them—and for that you need peo- 
ple economically engaged. People will work 
because they enjoy the fruits of their labour: 
fair pay, education and health care for their 
families and so forth. They will build the 
wealth that allows them to be compensated. 
But if the rewards of their labour are denied 
them again, they will lose their motivation. So 
economic and social rights are both the incen- 
tive for, and the reward of, a strong economy. 

That is why a broad vision of human rights 
must be entrenched to achieve sustainable 
human development. When adhered to in 
practice as well as in principle, the two con- 
cepts make up a self-reinforcing virtuous cir- 
cle. Many countries have made enormous 
strides in human rights in recent years. Most 
have now ratified the core covenants and con- 
ventions on political, economic, social and cul- 
tural rights, and are struggling to implement 
them. 

Yet the legal advance does not tell the 
whole truth: to be poor is still to be powerless 
and vulnerable. Life remains a torment for chil- 
dren in the teeming barrio of a developing 
country city, for refugees caught up in a con- 
flict, for women in a society that still denies 
them equality and freedom—every day bring- 
ing physical and psychological threats. And 
still too many of the 1.2 billion people living on 
less than a dollar a day lack even the most basic 
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human security. So while the progress on 
human rights allowed by the end of the cold 
war marks a great breakthrough, for these peo- 
ple it is still just the thin end of the wedge. It 
has not yet affected the quality of their lives. 
Whilethe Report cites and examines many 
examples of egregious human rights violations 
across the world, it is not aimed at producing 
legalistic rankings of the worst offenders. 


Instead, it is intended primarily to help pro- 
mote practical action that puts a human 
tights-based approach to human develop- 
ment and poverty eradication firmly on the 
global agenda. I believe it has done so 
admirably, and I warmly congratulate its 
authors, particularly Richard Jolly, who has 
completed his last Human Development 
Report. 


Mae halim Boon 


Mark Malloch Brown 


The analysis and policy recommendations of the Report do not necessarily reflect the views of the United Nations 
Development Programme, its Executive Board or its Member States, The Report is an independent publication 
commissioned by UNDP. It is the fruit of a collaborative effort by a team of eminent consultants and advisers and 
the Human Development Report team. Richard Jolly, Special Adviser to the Administrator, together with Sakiko 
Fukuda-Parr, Director of the Human Development Report Office, led the effort. 
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OVERVIEW 


(>) Human rights and human development 


« ^4 —for freedom and solidarity 


Human rights and human development share a 
common vision and a common purpose—to 
secure the freedom, well-being and dignity of all 
-people everywhere. To secure: 

e Freedom from discrimination—by gender, 
race, ethnicity, national origin or religion. 

e Freedom from want—to enjoy a decent 
standard of living. 

* Freedom to develop and realize one's 
human potential. 

e Freedom from fear—of threats to personal 
security, from torture, arbitrary arrest and other 
violent acts. 

* Freedom from injustice and violations of 
the rule of law. 

* Freedom of thought and speech and to 
participate in decision-making and form 
associations. 

e Freedom for 
exploitation. 

One of the 20th century’s hallmark 
achievements was its progress in human 
rights. In 1900 more than half the world's 
people lived under colonial rule, and no 
country gave all its citizens the right to vote. 
Today some three-quarters of the world lives 
under democratic regimes. There has also 
been great progress in eliminating discrimi- 
nation by race, religion and gender—and in 
advancing the right to schooling and basic 
health care. 

In 1948 the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights was adopted, for the first time 
in history acknowledging human rights as a 
global responsibility. Today all but one of the 
six core covenants and conventions on civil, 
political, economic, social and cultural rights 
have each been ratified by 140 or more coun- 
tries. All but one of the seven core labour 
tights conventions have been ratified by 125 


decent work—without 
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or more countries. There is still far to go— 
but the progress has been spectacular. 

The 21st century's growing global interde- 
pendence signals a new eta. Complex political 
and economic interactions, coupled with the 
rise of powerful new actors, open new oppor- 
tunities, They also call for a more visionary 
commitment to building the institutions, laws 
and enabling economic environment to secure 
fundamental freedoms for all: all human rights, 
for all people in all countries. 

Individuals, governments, non-governmental 
organizations (NGOs), corporations, policy- 
makers, multilateral organizations—all have a 
role in transforming the potential of global 
resources and the promise of technology, know- 
how and networking into social arrangements 
that truly promote fundamental freedoms 
everywhere, rather than just pay lip service to 
them. 

Many countries—poor and tich—are 
already demonstrating a new dynamismin taking 
initiatives for human rights and human develop- 
ment. South Africa, since ending apartheid, has 
put human rights at the core of its development 
strategy, with the government establishing one of 
the world’s most forward-looking structures of 
rights. In India, the world’s largest democracy, 
the supreme court has insisted on the rights ofall 
citizens to free education and basic health care. 
Europe is making human rights а key priority— 
as with the pioneering approaches of the Coun- 
cilofEurope and the European Court of Human 
Rights. 

The mark of all civilizations is the respect 
they accord to human dignity and freedom. All 
religions and cultural traditions celebrate these 
ideals, Yet throughout history they have been 
violated. Every society has known racism, sex- 
ism, authoritarianism, xenophobia—depriving 


The mark of all 
civilizations is the respect 
they accord to human 


dignity and freedom 


In short, human 
development is essential 
for realizing human 
rights, and human rights 
are essential for full 
human development 


men and women of their dignity and freedom. 
And in all regions and cultures the struggle 
against oppression, injustice and discrimina- 
tion has been common. That struggle contin- 
ues today in all countries, rich and poor. 


[s 
Human freedom is the common purpose 
and common motivation of human rights 
and human development. The movements 
for human rights and for human 
development have had distinct traditions 
and strategies. United in a broader 
alliance, each can bring new energy and 


strength to the other. 


Human rights and human development are 
both about securing basic freedoms. Human 
rights express the bold idea that all people have 
claims to social arrangements that protect them 
from the worst abuses and deprivations—and 
that secure the freedom for a life of dignity. 
Human development, in turn, is a process 
of enhancing human capabilities—to expand 
choices and opportunities so that each person 
can lead a life of respect and value. When 
human development and human rights 
advance together, they reinforce one 
another—expanding people's capabilities 
and protecting their rights and fundamental 
freedoms. 
Until the last decade human development 
and human rights followed parallel paths in 
both concept and action—the one largely 
dominated by economists, social scientists and 
policy-makers, the other by political activists, 
lawyers and philosophers. They promoted 
divergent strategies of analysis and action— 
economic and social progress on the one hand, 
political pressure, legal reform and ethical 
questioning on the other. But today, as the two 
converge in both concept and action, the 
divide between the human development 
agenda and the human rights agenda is nar- 
rowing. There is growing political support for 
each of them—and there are new opportunities 
for partnerships and alliances. 
Human rights can add value to the 
agenda of development. They draw attention 
to the accountability to respect, protect and 


fulfil the human rights of all people. The tra- 
dition of human rights brings legal tools and 
institutions—laws, the judiciary and the 
process of litigation—as means to secure 
freedoms and human development. 

Rights also lend moral legitimacy and the 
principle of social justice to the objectives of 
human development. The rights perspective 
helps shift the priority to the most deprived 
and excluded, especially to deprivations 
because of discrimination. It also directs atten- 
tion to the need for information and political 
voice for all people as a development issue— 
and to civil and political rights as integral parts 
of the development process. 

Human development, in tum, brings a 
dynamic long-term perspective to the fulfilment 
of rights. It directs attention to the socio-eco- 
nomic context in which rights can be realized— 
or threatened. The concepts and tools of human 
development provide a systematic assessment of 
economic and institutional constraints to the 
realization of rights—as well as of the resources 
and policies available to overcome them. Human 
development thus contributes to building a long- 
run strategy for the realization of rights. 

In short, human development is essential for 
realizing human rights, and human rights are 
essential for full human development. 


ERR TERETE OA 07 
The 20th century’s advances in human 
tights and human development were 
unprecedented—but there is a long 
unfinished agenda. 


The major advances in human rights and 
human development came after the horrors of 
the Second World War. The 1945 Charter of 
the United Nations, followed by the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights in 1948, ushered 
in a new era of international commitment to 
human freedoms: 

e Emphasizing the universality of rights, cen- 
tred on the equality of all people. 

* Recognizing the realization of human rights 
as a collective goal of humanity. 

* Identifying a comprehensive range of all 
tights—civil, political, economic, social and 
cultural—for all people, 
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* Creating an international system for pro- 
moting the realization of human rights with 
institutions to set standards, establish interna- 
tional laws and monitor performance (but 
without powers of enforcement). 

e Establishing the state’s accountability for 
its human rights obligations and commitments 
under international law. 

Work on international human rights legis- 
lation also continued. But polarized by the cold 
war, the rhetoric of human rights was reduced 
to a weapon in the propaganda for geopolitical 
interests. The West emphasized civil and polit- 
ical rights, pointing the finger at socialist coun- 
tries for denying these rights. The socialist (and 
many developing) countries emphasized eco- 
nomic and social rights, criticizing the richest 
Western countries for their failure to secure 
these rights for all citizens. In the 1960s this led 
to two separate covenants—one for civil and 
political rights, and the other for economic, 
social and cultural rights. 

The 1980s brought a strong renewal of 
international interest and action, propelled by 
the women’s movement, the children’s move- 
ment anda surge of activity by civil society. The 
Convention on the Elimination of All Forms of 
Discrimination Against Women (CEDAW) 
was agreed to in 1979, the Convention on the 
Rights of the Child 10 years later. 

In 1986 the Declaration on the Right to 
Development was adopted. And further strong 
commitments were made at the World Confer- 
ence on Human Rights in Vienna in 1993. This 
was followed by the creation of the position of 
United Nations High Commissioner for 
Human Rights and the growing advocacy for 
rights internationally and nationally. 

The late 1990s brought other developments: 
* The 1998 Rome statute to establish the 
International Criminal Court. By April 2000 it 
had been signed by nearly 100 countries. 

* Establishment of international tribunals 
for Rwanda and the former Yugoslavia—for 
the first time since the Nuremberg and Tokyo 
trials, enforcing individual accountability for 
war crimes. 

* The optional protocol to CEDAW, open- 
ing the way for individuals to appeal to an 
international body, 
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In 1990, 10% of the world’s countries had 
ratified all six major human rights instruments, 
but by February 2000—in 10 years—this 
increased spectacularly to nearly half of all 
countries. 


Freedom from  discrimination—for 
equality. The 20th century’s progress 
towards equality—regardless of gender, race, 
religion, ethnicity or age—was propelled by 
social movements. One of the most significant 
has been the movement for women’s rights, 
with roots back over the centuries. The strug- 
gle against discrimination has also led to civil 
rights and anti-racism movements the world 
over. 

* More than three-quarters of the world’s 
countries have ratified CEDAW and the 
International Convention on the Elimination 
of All Forms of Racial Discrimination 
(ICERD)—165 for CEDAW and 155 for 
ICERD. 

e National institutions and legal standards 
for affirmative action have emerged in Aus- 
tralia, Canada, India, New Zealand and the 
United States, where ethnic minorities and 
indigenous and tribal peoples form a signifi- 
cant part of the population. 

But discrimination by gender, ethnic 
group, race and age continues all over the 
world. 

e In Canada in 1991, the life expectancy of 
an Inuit male, at 58 years, was 17 years less 
than the life expectancy of 75 years for all 
Canadian males. 

° Inthe Republic of Korea the female wage 
rate is only three-fifths the male, a disparity 
typical of many countries. 

e Police reports record hundreds of violent 
hate crimes and discrimination against immi- 
grants and ethnic minorities in Germany, 
Sweden and elsewhere in Europe. 


Freedom from want—for a decent stan- 
dard of living. The world has made much 
progress in achieving freedom from want 
and in improving the standard of living of 
millions. 

• Between 1980 and 1999 malnutrition was 
reduced: the proportion of underweight chil- 


Polarized by the cold war, 
the rhetoric of human 
rights was reduced to a 
weapon in the 
propaganda for 


geopolitical interests 


Without the rule of law 
and fair administration of 
justice, human rights laws 


are no more than paper 


dren fell in developing countries from 37% to 
27% and that of stunted children from 47% to 
33%. 
• Between 1970 and 1999 in rural areas of the 
developing world, the percentage of people 
with access to safe water increased more than 
fourfold—from 13% to 71%. 
• Some countries made spectacular progress 
in reducing income poverty—China from 33% 
in 1978 to 7% in 1994. 

Yet many deprivations remain: 
e Worldwide, 1.2 billion people are income 
poor, living on less than $1 a day (1993 PPP 
US$). 
* More than a billion people in developing 
countries lack access to safe water, and more 


than 2.4 billion people lack adequate sanitation. 


Freedom to develop and realize one's 
buman potential. The achievement of human 
potential reached unprecedented heights in 
the 20th century. 

* Worldwide, 46 countries, with more 
than a billion people, have achieved high 
human development. 

* In developing countries during the past 
three decades, life expectancy increased by 10 
years—from 55 years in 1970 to 65 in 1998. 
The adult literacy rate increased by half—from 
48% in 1970 to 72% in 1998. And the infant 
mortality rate declined by more than two- 
fifths—from 110 per 1,000 live births in 1970 
to 64 in 1998. 

* The combined net primary and secondary 
enrolment ratio increased from 50% in 1970 to 
72% in 1998. 

Yet such progress has been uneven across 
regions and among groups of people within 
countries. 

• Some 90 million children are out of school 
at the primary level. 

• Bythe endof 1999 nearly 34 million people 
were infected with HIV, 23 million in Sub- 
Saharan Africa. Life expectancy, after huge 
gains in the 1970s, is slipping. 


Freedom from fear—with no threats to 
personal security. No other aspect of human 
security is so vital as security from physical 
violence, But in poor nations and rich, peo- 


ple’s lives are threatened by violence. For 
years civil society movements have mobilized 
public opinion to eliminate such threats, as 
have international groups. The right of 
habeas corpus, vital as a tool against arbitrary 
detention, now prevails in many more coun- 
tries. Laws for rape are stricter. Significant 
advances are evident in the respect for 
human rights. 

* The incidence of torture is lower in many 
countries. In Honduras the number of torture 
cases reported to the Committee for the Defence 
of Human Rights, a major NGO, fell from 156 
in 1991 to7 in 1996. 

e Worldwide, the number of major armed 
conflicts—almost all internal—declined from 55 
in 1992 to 36 in 1998. 

* The appointment of a Special Rapporteur 
on Violence against Women did much to raise 
public awareness and change public policy on 
the issue. 

Yet the security of people all over the world 
is still under threat—from conflicts, political 
oppression and increasing crime and violence. 
e Around the world on average, about one in 
every three women has experienced violence in 
an intimate relationship. 

• Worldwide, about 1.2 million women and 
girls under 18 are trafficked for prostitution each 
year. 

• About 100 million children are estimated to 
be living or working on the street. 

e About 300,000 children were soldiers in 
the 1990s, and 6 million were injured in armed 
conflicts. 


Freedom from injustice. Without the rule 
of law and fair administration of justice, human 
rights laws are no more than paper. But there has 
been much progress on the institutional front. 

• The Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
inspired many constitutions in the newly inde- 
pendent countries of Asia and Africa during the 
1950s and 1960s. And in recent times Cambo- 
dia, South Africa, Thailand and most countries 
in Eastern Europe and the Commonwealth of 
Independent States (CIS) have incorporated its 
articles in their new constitutions, Egypt recently 
became the second of the Arab States, after 
Tunisia, to grant equal divorce rights to 
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women. Some 66 countries have abolished 
the death penalty for all crimes. 

e To improve the protection of women's 
rights, many domestic laws have been 
changed. In 1995 an amendment to the Citi- 
zenship Act in Botswana, citing the commit- 
ment of the government to CEDAW, granted 
the children of women married to foreigners 
the right to assume their mother’s citizenship. 
* Public interest litigation саѕеѕ—іп 
education and environment in such countries 
as India—have been important in securing 
people’s economic and social rights. 

* Human rights ombudsmen are working 
in more than a dozen countries. 

Still, there is a long way to go. In many 
countries the fair administration of justice 
remains elusive because of inadequate insti- 
tutional capacity. 
© Of45 countries having data, more than half 
have fewer than 10 judges per 100,000 people. 
e The average custody while awaiting trial in 
1994 was 60 weeks in Mexico, 40 weeks in 
Hungary and 30 weeks in the Czech Republic. 


Freedom of participation, speech and 
association. The 20th century’s brutal mili- 
taries, fascist regimes and totalitarian one- 
party states committed some of the worst 
abuses of human rights. But thanks to 
impressive struggles, most of these ugly 
tegimes have given way to democracies. 

* By 1975, 33 countries had ratified the 
International Covenant on Civil and Political 
Rights—by 2000, 144 had. 

e Ohne person in five is estimated to partic- 
ipate in some form of civil society organiza- 
tion. People are participating in national 
poverty hearings, peasants associations, 
indigenous peoples associations and truth 
and reconciliation commissions in post-con- 
flict situations—and at the local level, in ten- 
ants associations, school boards, water users 
associations and community policing. 

* People are also demanding more trans- 
parency and accountability, and in many 
cases the legal framework is helping. Thai- 
land’s new constitution allows people to 
demand accountability from public officials 
for corruption and misdeeds, with 50,000 
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signatures against any parliamentarian trig- 

gering a review. In Brazil the Federal Audit 

Tribunal, linked to the legislative branch, 

holds a mandate to audit all expenditures of 

the central government. 

* In 1900 no country had universal adult 

suffrage. Today nearly all countries do. 

* Between 1974 and 1999 multiparty elec- 

toral systems were introduced in 113 countries. 
All these are impressive testimony to the 

advance of freedom, but many setbacks and 

dangers need to be addressed. 

• About 40 countries do not have a multi- 

party electoral system. And democracies 

remain fragile. In the 1990s several countries 

reverted to non-electoral regimes. 

• Women hold about 14% of parliamentary 

seats worldwide. 

е In 1999, 87 journalists and media people 

were killed while doing their job. 


Freedom for decent work—without 
exploitation. Productive and satisfying liveli- 
hoods give people the means to buy goods and 
services. They empower people socially by 
enhancing their dignity and self-esteem. And 
they can empower people politically by 
enabling them to influence decision-making 
in the workplace and beyond. 

* Employment in the formal labour market 
grew impressively in the past decade. In 
China employment increased 2.2% a year in 
1987-96—outpacing labour force growth of 
1.5%. The corresponding rates in India were 
2.4% and 2.2%. 

e Employment opportunities in developing 
countries have broadened through expan- 
sion of informal sector enterprises, microfi- 
nance and NGO activities. 

e Each of the four conventions prohibiting 
forced labour or discrimination in employ- 
ment and occupation has been ratified by 
more than 140 countries. 

Yet serious problems remain: 

e At least 150 million of the world's work- 
ets were unemployed at the end of 1998. 
Unemployment varies by ethnic group—in 
South Africa unemployment among African 
males in 1995 was 29%, seven times the 4% 
rate among their white counterparts. 


Thanks to impressive 
struggles, most of these 
ugly regimes have given 


way to democracies 


As in earlier times, 
advances in the 21st 
century will be won by 
human struggle against 
divisive values—and 
against the opposition of 
entrenched economic and 


political interests 


* In developing countries there are some 250 
million child labourers—140 million boys and 
110 million girls. 


Drennan] 
The 21st century opens with new threats to 
human freedoms. 


History is moving fast at the start of the 21st 
century. Recent events have unleashed waves 
of change, with the new information and com- 
munications technologies, the new global rules 
and institutions and the accelerating global 
economic integration. With the end of the cold 
war, the political, economic and social land- 
scape is changing rapidly and radically. This 
new context opens unparalleled new opportu- 
nities. But it also gives rise to new threats to 
human security and human freedom. 


Conflicts within national borders. The 
number of major armed conflicts peaked at 
95 in 1992 and, contrary to many impressions, 
later declined. Even so, there were 36 major 
conflicts in 1998. An estimated 5 million peo- 
ple died in intrastate conflicts in the 19908, 
Globally in 1998, there were more than 10 
million refugees and 5 million internally dis- 
placed persons. The number of deaths and 
displacements alone greatly understates the 
human rights violations in these conflicts, 
with widespread rape and torture. 


Economic and political transitions. 
Transitions to democracy brought advances 
in many human rights, advances now under 
threat as a result of ethnic conflict, rising 
poverty, growing inequality and social strain, 
Stable structures of government are not yetin 
place or have been greatly weakened, Transi- 
tion and economic collapse dismantled many 
previous guarantees of social and economic 
rights. 


Global inequalities and the margtnal- 
ization of poor countries and poor people. 
Global inequalities in income increased in the 
20th century by orders of magnitude out of 
proportion to anything experienced before. 
The distance between the incomes of the tich- 


est and poorest country was about 3 to 1 in 
1820, 35 to 1 in 1950, 44 to 1 in 1973 and 72 to 
1 in 1992. 

A recent study of world income distribution 
among households shows a sharp tise in 
inequality—with the Gini coefficient deterio- 
rating from 0,63 in 1988 to 0.66 in 1993 (a value 
of 0 signifies perfect equality, a value of 1 per- 
fect inequality). Gaps between rich and poor 
are widening in many countries—in the Russian 
Federation the Gini coefficient rose from 0.24 
to 0.48 between 1987-88 and 1993-95, In Swe- 
den, the United Kingdom and the United States 
it rose by more than 16% in the 1980s and early 
1990s. It remains very high in much of Latin 
America—0.57 in Ecuador, 0.59 in Brazil and 
Paraguay. Meanwhile, economic growth has 
stagnated in many developing countries. The 
average annual growth of income per capita in 
1990-98 was negative in 50 countries, only one 
of them an OECD country. 


a илышыш ЫН Жыры БЫ БЫБЫШЫЫШТП Л 
Bold new approaches are needed to 
achieve universal realization of human 
rights in the 21st century — adapted to the 
opportunities and realities of the era of 
globalization, to its new global actors and 
to its new global rules. 


All rights for all people in all countries should be 
the goal of the 21st century. The Universal Dec- 
laration had that vision more than 50 years ago. 
The world today has the awareness, the 
resources and the capacity to achieve this goal on 
a worldwide scale, 

Human freedoms have never advanced 
automatically, And as in earlier times, 
advances in the 21st century will be won by 
human struggle against divisive values—and 
against the opposition of entrenched eco- 
nomic and political interests, People’s move- 
ments and civil society groups will be in the 
vanguard, raising public awareness of rights 
violations and pressing for changes in law and 
policy. "Today's technologies and today's 
more open societies present great opportuni- 
ties for networking and for building alliances. 

Seven key features are needed for a broader 
approach to securing human rights. 
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1. Every country needs to strengthen its 
social arrangements for securing human 
freedoms— with norms, institutions, legal 
frameworks and an enabling economic envi- 
ronment. Legislation alone is not enough. 


Laws alone cannot guarantee human rights. 
Institutions to support the legal process are 
also needed—as is a culture of social norms 
and ethics to reinforce the legal structures, not 
threaten them. An enabling economic envi- 
ronment is essential, too. Many groups in soci- 
ety, as well as governments, can strengthen all 
these social arrangements. 


Norms. Community leaders, religious lead- 
ers, business leaders, parents, teachers—all 
have a role in building norms and upholding 
the values of respect for human dignity, free- 
dom and equality. And they all have rights and 
duties. The state also has to promote aware- 
ness. Many countries have introduced human 
rights education in all schools. And awareness 
of rights is spreading in many other ways. The 
media have often made the difference in docu- 
menting violations—police brutality, disap- 
pearances, corporate failures to respect labour 
standards. More positively, police training in 
human rights to prevent brutality has been suc- 
cessful in many countries, such as E] Salvador. 


Institutions. Children's rights cannot be 
guaranteed without strong and effective insti- 
tutions—not only schools and health centres; 
but courts that function and specialized ser- 
vices for registering births. The state has the 
responsibility to ensure that such institutions 
are in place, and international cooperation can 
help in strengthening essential institutions 
and in building capacity. 

New institutions are being established to 
promote human rights and tackle complaints: 

* Independent national commissions for 
human rights ensure that human rights laws 
and regulations are being effectively applied. 
Many are playing a vigorous role, as in New 
Zealand and South Africa. 

• Ombudsmen, pioneered in Sweden, help 


protect people against rights abuses by public 
officials. 
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* Parliamentary human rights bodies now 
exist in half of all parliaments, mobilizing sup- 
port and setting standards to guarantee rights. 


Legal recognition and enforcement. Recog- 
nition under the law lends legal weight to the 
moral imperative of human rights—and mobilizes 
the legal system for enforcement. Unless a 
woman's claim to equal treatment is legally recog- 
nized, she cannot demand a remedy against dis- 
crimination. States have the first obligation to 
participate in the international rights regime and 
toestablish national legal frameworks, But human 
rights activists and movements can also press for 
legal reforms—to give people access to legal 
processes, with institutional barriers removed. 


An enabling economic environment. The 
economic environment needs to facilitate access 
to many rights, not threaten it. Economic 
resources аге needed to pay teachers and health 
workers, support judges and meet a host of other 
needs. A growing economy is thus important for 
human rights, especially for poor countries. But 
that growth must be pro-poor, pro-rights and 
sustainable. 


2. The fulfilment of all human rights requires 
democracy that is inclusive—protecting the 
rights of minorities, providing separation of 
powers and ensuring public accountability. 
Elections alone are not enough. 


The past two decades have seen breakthroughs 
with the shift to multiparty democratic 
regimes—as more than 100 countries ended rule 
by military dictatorships or single parties. But 
multiparty elections are not enough. The demo- 
cratic transition, still young, risks reversals. A 
broader view of democracy needs to be pursued, 
incorporating five features: 

e Inclusion of minorities. To secure 
human rights for all requires inclusive democ- 
гасіеѕ, not just majoritarian democracies. 
Many “democracies” hold multiparty elec- 
tions but exclude minorities from many 
aspects of political participation—in the leg- 
islature, in the cabinet, in the army. Recent 
history—and  research—show that such 
exclusion and horizontal inequality incited 


Laws alone cannot 


guarantee human rights 


A decent standard of 
living, adequate nutrition, 
health care, education, 
decent work and 
protection against 
calamities are not just 
development goals—they 
are also human rights 


many conflicts of the 1980s and 1990s. 
Greater attention to equity can prevent con- 
flict and build peace. 

© Separation of powers. When the 
independence of the judiciary is not ensured, 
people cannot enjoy legal protection from 
injustice and abuses of their rights. In young 
democracies a well-functioning independent 
judiciary is vital for inclusive democracy. 

* Open civil society and free and 
independent media. Public scrutiny and state 
accountability are essential, yet civil society and 
the media are still institutionally weak in many 
countries. The media are state controlled in 5% 
of countries. Some 1,500 attacks on journalists 
are reported each year by the Toronto Interna- 
tional Freedom of Expression Exchange. 

* Transparent policy-making. Economic 
policy-making behind closed doors violates the 
right to political participation—and is suscep- 
tible to the corrupting influences of political 
power and big money. It creates a disabling 
environment, ripe for human rights failures. 
This democratic deficit is widespread in local, 
national and global economic policy-making— 
reflected in slum clearances that wantonly 
deprive people of housing, dams that flood 
houses and farms, budget allocations that 
favour water for middle-class suburbs rather 
than slums, logging that destroys the environ- 
ment, oil wells that pollute fields and rivers 
from which people draw livelihoods. 

* Containment of the corrupting power of 
big money. All countries—tich, poor, stagnant, 
dynamic and in transition—face the challenge of 
ensuring that the voices of the people are heard 
above the whir of spin doctors and the lobbying 
power of corporations and special interests. 


3. Poverty eradication is not only a 
development goal—it is a central challenge 
for human rights in the 21st century, 


The torture of a single individual rightly raises 
public outrage. Yet the deaths of more than 
30,000 children every day from mainly pre- 
ventable causes go unnoticed. Why? Because 
these children are invisible in poverty. 
Poverty eradication is a major human 
rights challenge of the 21st century. A decent 


standard of living, adequate nutrition, health 
care, education, decent work and protection 
against calamities are not just development 
goals—they are also human rights. 

Of the many failures of human rights, the 
denial of these economic, social and cultural 
tights is particularly widespread. Some 90 
million children are out of primary school. 
About 790 million people are hungry and 
food insecure, and about 1.2 billion live on 
less than $1 a day (1993 PPP US$). Even in 
OECD countries some 8 million people are 
undernourished. In the United States alone, 
some 40 million people are not covered by 
health insurance, and one adult in five is func- 
tionally illiterate. 

Three priorities for human tights and 

development policies: 
* Ensuring civil and political rights—free- 
dom of speech, association and participa- 
tion—to empower poor people to claim their 
social, economic and cultural rights. Given the 
causal links among the many human rights, they 
can be mutually reinforcing and can empower 
poor people to fight poverty. Guaranteeing civil 
and political rights is not only an end in itself— 
it is a good means to poverty eradication. Ensur- 
ing freedom for NGOs, the media and workers 
organizations can do much to give poor people 
the political space to participate in decision- 
making on policies that affect their lives, 

A major development of the 1990s was the 
flourishing of NGOs and their global 
networks—rising in number from 23,600 in 
1991 to 44,000 in 1999. From Guyana to Zam- 
bia, from India to Russia, people are organiz- 
ing civil society groups and NGOs, getting 
experience defending people's rights against 
evictions, holding government accountable 
for building schools, for community develop- 
ment and for human rights education and 
engaging in countless other struggles. 

* For the state, meeting its human rights 
obligations to implement policies and pol- 
icy-making processes that do the most to 
secure economic, social and cultural rights 
for the most deprived and to ensure their 
participation in decision-making. Rights to 
housing, health care and the like do not mean 
a claim to free services or a state handout. 
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Instead, they are claims to social arrangements 
and policies that promote access to these rights 
through both the market (housing) and the 
state (free primary education). 

• Investing economic resources in pro- 
moting human rights. Human rights mea- 
sures range from the virtually cost-free to those 
demanding substantial resources—for public 
budgets to provide schools, teachers and 
judges, for corporations to put in place work- 
ing conditions that respect core labour stan- 
dards. There is no automatic link between 
resources and rights. High incomes do not 
guarantee that rich countries are free of serious 
human rights violations any more than low 
incomes prevent poor countries from making 
impressive progress. 

Worldwide, public spending on economic 
and social rights is inadequate and badly distrib- 
uted. In Ethiopia in the 1990s, annual spending 
on basic health services was only $3 a person, 
only 25% of the level required for the minimum 
health package. The global shortfall for achieving 
universal provision of basic services in develop- 
ing countries amounts to $70-80 billion a year. 
The 20:20 compact calls for 20% of national bud- 
gets and 20% of aid budgets to be allocated to 
universal provision of basic needs, But spending 
is often much lower—12-14% on average for 30 
countries in a recent study, and 4% in Cameroon, 
7.7% in the Philippines, 8.5% in Brazil. Bilateral 
donors on average allocate only 8.3%. 

Poor countries need faster growth to gen- 
erate the resources to finance the eradication of 
poverty and the realization of human rights. 
But economic growth alone is not enough. It 
needs to be accompanied by policy reforms 
that channel funds into poverty eradication 
and human development—and into building 
institutions, shaping norms and reforming laws 
to promote human rights. 

The neglect of economic and social rights 
can undermine civil and political liberties, just 
as the neglect of civil and political rights can 
undermine economic and social rights in times 
of calamities and threats. 


4. Human rights—in an integrated world— 


require global justice. The state-centred 
model of accountability must be extended to 
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the obligations of non-state actors and to the 
state’s obligations beyond national borders. 


Global integration is shrinking time, shrink- 
ing space and eroding national borders. Peo- 
ple’s lives are more interdependent. The 
state’s autonomy is declining as new global 
rules of trade bind national policies and as 
new global actors wield greater influence. And 
as privatization proceeds, private enterprises 
and corporations have more impact on the 
economic opportunities of people. As the 
world becomes more interdependent, both 
states and other global actors have greater 
obligations. 

ә States—decisions of states, whether on 
interest rates or arms sales, have significant 
consequences for the lives of people outside 
national boundaries. 

e Global actors—the World Trade Organi- 
zation, the Bretton Woods institutions, global 
corporations, global NGO networks and the 
global media—all have significant impacts on 
the lives of people around the world. 

e Global rules—more global rules are 
being developed in all areas, from human 
rights to environment and trade. But they are 
developing separately, with the potential for 
conflict. Human rights commitments and 
obligations need to be reflected in trade 
rules—the only ones now truly binding on 
national policy—because they have enforce- 
ment measures. 

But little in the current global order binds 
states and global actors to promote human 
rights globally. Many least developed coun- 
tries are being marginalized from the expand- 
ing opportunities of globalization. As world 
exports more than doubled, the share of least 
developed countries declined from 0.6% in 
1980 to 0.5% in 1990 to 0.4% in 1997. And 
these countries attracted less than $3 billion 
in foreign direct investments in 1998. The 
global online community is growing expo- 
nentially—reaching 26% of all people in the 
United States but fewer than 1% in all devel- 
oping regions. 

The present global order suffers from 
three gaps—in incentives, jurisdiction and 
participation. 


Poor countries need faster 
growth to generate the 
resources to finance the 
eradication of poverty 
and the realization of 


human rights 


The system of global 
governance needs to be 
transparent and fair, 
giving voice to small and 


poor countries 


* Incentive gaps. Governments are 
charged in trade negotiations to pursue 
national interests, not global interests. 

e Jurisdictional gaps. Human rights 
treaties have weak enforcement mechanisms, 
while the trade agreements are backed by the 
“teeth” of enforcement. So there is pressure 
to include human rights—such as labour 
rights—in trade agreements. But sanctions 
are a blunt instrument. They pressure gov- 
ernment policy but do little to change the 
behaviour of employers. 

Global corporations can have enormous 

impact on human rights—in their employ- 
ment practices, in their environmental 
impact, in their support for corrupt regimes 
or in their advocacy for policy changes. Yet 
international laws hold states accountable, 
not corporations. True, many corporations 
have adopted codes of conduct and policies 
of social responsibility, especially їп 
response to public pressure—a good first 
step. But many fail to meet human rights 
standards, or lack implementation measures 
and independent audits. 
* Participation gaps. Small and poor 
countries generally participate little in global 
economic rule-making for a host of reasons, 
starting with the costs of participation and 
policy research. 

Justas nations require an inclusive democ- 
racy to guarantee respect for human rights, so 
the system of global governance needs to be 
transparent and fair, giving voice to small and 
poor countries and releasing them from their 
marginalization from the benefits of the global 
economy and technology. 


5. Information and statistics are a powerful 
tool for creating a culture of accountability 
and for realizing human rights. Activists, 
lawyers, statisticians and development spe- 
cialists need to work together with commu- 
nities. The goal: to generate information and 
evidence that can break down barriers of 
disbelief and mobilize changes in policy and 
behaviour. 


The constant struggle to realize rights is benefit- 
ing tremendously from the information age. Civil 


society networks provide new sources of infor- 
mation. The Internet disseminates their findings 
as never before. Greater attention is going to col- 
lecting and using high-quality information to put 
across messages and call for change. 

Data are helping some governments make 
better policies. Data are enhancing public 
understanding of constraints and trade-offs and 
creating social consensus on national priorities 
and performance expectations. Data are also 
drawing attention to neglected human rights 
issues—the release of statistics on domestic vio- 
lence, hate crimes and homelessness in many 
countries has turned silence into debate. And 
data are helping identify which actors are having 
an impact on whether a right is being realized— 
and creating a need for them to be accountable. 

The emerging framework of international 
human rights law provides a strong foundation 
for deriving indicators on the legal obligations 
of the state. Bringing quantitative assessment 
to this legal framework is empowering govern- 
ments to understand their obligations and the 
actions needed to meet them. It is also empow- 
ering civil society to stand up in court and pro- 
vide advocacy. 

The use of indicators needs to be focused 
more on revealing the roles and impacts of 
other actors in addition to the government. At 
the local level analysis needs to focus on the 
important influences, both positive and nega- 
tive, that households, communities, the media, 
the private sector, civil society and government 
have on the realization of rights. 

At the international level data are needed 
not only on the role of the state, but on the 
roles of corporations and multilateral institu- 
tions. Also needed are indicators on the 
impacts that states have beyond the impacts on 
their citizens—states as donors and lenders, 
states as traders and negotiators, states as arms 
dealers and peace-makers. 

Four priorities for strengthening the use of 
indicators in human rights: 

* Collecting new and better official data and 
ensuring greater public access to the data—an 
effort spearheaded by the right to information 
movement. 

* Diversifying the sources of information— 
from national human rights institutions to civil 
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society and community organizations—and 
building the reliability and credibility of the 
information they provide. 

e Setting benchmarks ог 
performance. All countries need to build 
social consensus on priorities and the rate of 
progress possible in their context. 

e Strengthening the procedures that hold 
actors accountable—from state reports to treaty 
bodies and NGO “shadow reports" to indepen- 
dent monitoring of multinational corporations. 


assessing 


6. Achieving all rights for all people in all 
countries in the 21st century will require 
action and commitment from the major 
groups in every society — NGOs, media and 
businesses, local as well as national govern- 
ment, parliamentarians and other opinion 
leaders. 


In every country five priorities will help advance 
national action: 

o Assessing nationally tbe existing human 
rights situation to set priorities for action. 
Such assessments were recommended at the 
Vienna Conference—though only 10 countries 
have prepared such plans, Australia and Brazil 
among them. In their place, many assessments 
are made by international NGOs and institu- 
tions based in industrialized countries. Not sur- 
prising, reports from outside often generate 
hostility and tension. 

Rather than react to criticisms from foreign 
governments and international NGOs, it is time 
for countries to produce their own national 
assessments—reviewing their performance in 
relation to the full set of core rights, looking at 
operational requirements for advance, identify- 
ing next steps in the context of the country's 
resources and realities. Such assessments can 
best be prepared by a group that includes civil 
society, not just government—the annual 
reports of the Pakistan human rights commis- 
sion are a good example. Many countries have 
already prepared national human development 
reports, and a national assessment of human 
rights could be combined with updates of these 
reports. 

* Reviewing national legislation against 
core international human rights to identify 
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areas where action is needed to deal with 
gaps and contradictions. Many countries 
have already undertaken such reviews for 
CEDAW and the Convention on the Rights 
of the Child. The process now should be 
extended—to remove other laws that dis- 
ctiminate against women or violate the rights 
of other groups. Jordan is reviewing legisla- 
tion to stop “honour” killings of women. In 
Argentina people and politicians are collabo- 
rating to review laws and institutional barri- 
ers to justice, especially to promote access to 
justice for poor people and women. 

ә Using education and the media to pro- 
mote the norms of human rights throughout 
society. The challenge is to build a culture of 
human rights awareness and commitment. 
Many countries have been highly creative in 
incorporating rights within the school system. In 
Cambodia 25,000 teachers have been trained in 
human rights, and they have already taught more 
than 3 million children. Ecuador devoted a week 
of television to explaining the rights of the child 
and then made it possible for children to use the 
electoral machinery to vote on which rights they 
thought most important for themselves. Several 
Latin American countries have incorporated 
human rights in training courses for the police 
and for social workers. 

o Building alliances for support and action. 
Alliances for advancing human rights are going 
global. Many such alliances have formed to press 
for progress in the rights of women, children, 
minorities and groups with special needs, such 
as the disabled or people with HIV/AIDS. The 
Disabled People's International, now covering 
158 countries, has contributed to changes in law 
and policy from Uganda to Zimbabwe to the 
European Union. Alliances are also building on 
issues—such as the FoodFirst Information and 
Action Network. And Indian farmers are joining 
Brazilian struggles for land rights. 

e Promoting an enabling economic 
environment. The state has the primary 
responsibility for ensuring that growth is pro- 
poor, pro-rights and sustainable—by imple- 
menting appropriate policies and ensuring that 
human rights commitments and goals are incor- 
porated as objectives in economic policy-mak- 
ing. There is a need for open and transparent 


The challenge is to build a 


culture of human rights 
awareness and 


commitment 


A global change in 
attitude is needed, 
moving to a positive 
approach of support for 
human rights in place of 


punitive approaches 


public debate—in politics, in the media—that 
presses for accountability in public policy 
decisions. 


7. Human rights and human development 
cannot be realized universally without 
stronger international action, especially to 
support disadvantaged people and countries 
and to offset growing global inequalities and 
marginalization. 


Growing global interdependence and the des- 
perate scarcity of resources and capacity in 
poor countries underline the need for the 
international community to take much 
stronger action to promote human rights. A 
global change in attitude is needed, moving to 
a positive approach of support for human 
tights in place of punitive approaches that 
emphasize “naming and shaming” and condi- 
tions for aid. 

Five priority areas for international action: 
• Strengthening а rights-based approach in 
development cooperation, without con- 
ditionality. Development cooperation can con- 
tribute directly to realizing human rights in poor 
countries in three ways. The first is to increase 
support to capacity building for democracy and 
the promotion of civil and political rights. The 
second is to increase support for the eradication 
of income and human poverty. And the third is 
to introduce an explicit rights-based approach 
to programming. 

Important elements of this approach have 
already been successfully adopted by Australia, 
Sweden and the United Kingdom, and by 
UNDP and the United Nations Children's 
Fund (UNICEF). Norway recently reviewed its 
support to human rights efforts in the United 
Republic of Tanzania, Zambia and Zimbabwe. 
This experience makes clear the effectiveness of 
a positive and supportive approach. Finger- 
pointing engenders hostility and distrust, while 
conditionality often is ineffective and leads to 
counterproductive confrontation. 

Aid, debt relief, access to markets, access to 
private financial flows and stability in the 
global economy are all needed for the full real- 
ization of rights in the poorest and least devel- 
oped countries. 


© Mobilizing the support of international 
corporations for human rights. People’s 
movements have mobilized public opinion 
against multinational corporations that flout 
human rights. In many cases the firms that 
were earlier criticized—Shell, Nike, General 
Motors—have responded by developing codes 
of conduct. Consumer demand and labelling 
schemes, such as the United Kingdom’s Ethi- 
cal Trading, are creating incentives for better 
social and environmental practices. Some cor- 
porations, such as Benetton, are engaging in 
public advocacy on rights issues. The Secre- 
tary-General’s Global Compact is seeking to 
mobilize corporate engagement to promote 
respect for human rights as a norm and a value 
in the corporate sector, These diverse 
approaches can build even greater momentum 
for raising corporate commitments to higher 
standards for human rights and developing 
new tools of accountability. 

* Strengthening regional approaches. 
Many regional initiatives for human rights have 
built on shared concerns and shared values of 
neighbouring countries—the African Charter 
on Human and Peoples’ Rights, the African 
Human Rights Commission, the European 
Social Charter, the Inter-American Court of 
Human Rights. These initiatives need to be 
strengthened and carried forward to fulfil their 
potential for sharing experience, political com- 
mitment and financial support. 

* Embarking on new efforts for peace- 
making, peace-building and peacekeeping. 
Conflict and war lead to the worst of human 
rights abuses—not only mass slaughter but 
rape, torture, the destruction of housing and 
schools and the unspeakable violence that 
scars human memories for life. Many new 
ideas are afoot in the aftermath of the 
tragedies of the 1990s, Early warning and 
early preventive action. Stronger legal protec- 
tion for civilians, including legal status for the 
displaced. International efforts to bring per- 
petrators to account. And a broad agenda of 
peace-making, peace-building, peacekeeping 
and reconstruction. Prevention is always more 
cost-effective than later intervention. Govern- 
ments need to hammer home this fact of expe- 
rience to generate the political support 
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needed to resolve conflicts before they 
escalate. 

o Strengthening tbe international human 
rights machinery. Procedures in the existing 
machinery need to be simplified and speeded 
up. Proposals are on the table to increase effi- 
ciency and effectiveness, to ease the reporting 
burden on countries and to achieve greater pol- 
icy attention. The UN system, including the 
International Labour Organization (ILO), pro- 
vides a framework for information but lacks 
enforcement measures. 

Recent innovations to strengthen legal 
enforcement—such as the International Criminal 
Court, the optional protocol permitting individ- 
ual complaints and the use of international law in 
national cases—are promising avenues for the 
application of human rights law. The experience 
of UNICEF and the United Nations Develop- 
ment Fund for Women (UNIFEM) in supporting 
the work of the Convention on the Rights of the 
Child and of CEDAW illustrates the importance 
of operational support to countries in participat- 
ing in these international procedures. 

Some specific initiatives could mobilize peo- 
ple around the world to: 

e Embark on a global campaign to achieve 
universal ratification of the core human rights 
conventions. 

e Press all Fortune 500 companies to recog- 
nize and support human rights and core labour 
standards—and join in support of the Secretary- 
General’s Global Compact. 

e Achieve the guarantee of compulsory pri- 
mary education in all constitutions by 2010. 

e Achieve the 20:20 compact for all least 
developed countries by 2010. 

• Set upa global commission on human rights 
in global governance with a mandate to review 
proposals for strengthening the international 
human rights machinery and human rights safe- 
guards in global economic agreements and 
secure a fair global economic system. 
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Human rights could be advanced beyond all 
recognition over the next quarter century. 
The progress in the past century justifies 
bold ambitions. But for the globally inte- 
grated, open societies of the 21st century, 
we need stronger commitments to univer- 
salism combined with respect for cultural 
diversity. This will require six shifts from 
the cold war thinking that dominated the 
20th century: 

e From the state-centred approaches to plu- 
ralist, multi-actor approaches—with account- 
ability not only for the state but for media, 
corporations, schools, families, communities 
and individuals, 

* From the national to international and 
global accountabilities—and from the interna- 
tional obligations of states to the responsibilities 
of global actors. 

• Fromthe focus on civil and political rights to 
a broader concern with all rights—giving as 
much attention to economic, social and cultural 
rights. 

e From a punitive to а positive ethos in inter- 
national pressure and assistance—from reliance 
on naming and shaming to positive support. 

e From a focus on multiparty elections to the 
participation of all through inclusive models of 
democracy. 

e From poverty eradication as a development 
goal to poverty eradication as social justice, ful- 
filling the rights and accountabilities of all 
actors. 

The world community needs to return to 
the audacious vision of those who dreamed 
of the Rights of Man and of the Citizen and 
drafted the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights. A new millennium is just the 
occasion to reaffirm such a vision—and to 
renew the practical commitments to make it 


happen. 


The world community 
needs to return to the 
audacious vision of those 


who drafted the Universal 


Declaration of Human 
Rights 


—— 


UNIVERSAL DECLARATION OF HUMAN RIGHTS 


ARTICLE 1 

All human beings are born free and equal in dignity and rights. They are 
endowed with reason and conscience and should act towards one 
another in a spirit of brotherhood. 


ARTICLE 2 

Everyone is entitled to all the rights and freedoms set forth in this Dec- 
laration, without distinction of any kind, such as race, colour, sex, lan- 
guage, religion, political or other opinion, national or social origin, 
property, birth or other status. Furthermore, no distinction shall be 
made on the basis of the political, jurisdictional or international status 
of the country or territory to which a person belongs, whether it be 
independent, trust, non-self-governing or under any other limitation of 


sovereignty. 


ARTICLE 3 
Everyone has the right to life, liberty and security of person. 


ARTICLE 4 
No one shall be held in slavery or servitude; slavery and the slave trade 
shall be prohibited in all their forms, 


ARTICLE 5 
No one shall be subjected to torture or to cruel, inhuman or degrading 
treatment or punishment. 


ARTICLE 6 
Everyone has the right to recognition everywhere as a person before the 
law. 


ARTICLE 7 

All are equal before the law and are entitled without any discrimination 
to equal protection of the law. All are entitled to equal protection against 
any discrimination in violation of this Declaration and against any incite- 
ment to such discrimination. 


ARTICLE 8 

Everyone has the right to an effective remedy by the competent national 
tribunals for acts violating the fundamental rights granted him by the 
constitution or by law. 


ARTICLE 9 
No one shall be subjected to arbitrary arrest, detention or exile, 


ARTICLE 10 

Everyone is entitled in full equality to a fair and public hearing by an 
independent and impartial tribunal, in the determination of his rights 
and obligations and of any criminal charge against him. 


ARTICLE 11 

(1) Everyone charged with a penal offence has the right to be presumed 
innocent until proved guilty according to law in a public trial at which 
he has had all the guarantees necessary for his defence. 

(2) No one shall be held guilty of any penal offence on account of any 
act or omission which did not constitute a penal offence, under national 
or international law, at the time when it was committed. Nor shall a heav- 
ier penalty be imposed than the one that was applicable at the time the 
penal offence was committed. 


ARTICLE 12 

No one shall be subjected to arbitrary interference with his privacy, fam- 
ily, home or correspondence, nor to attacks upon his honour and repu- 
tation. Everyone has the right to the protection of the law against such 
interference or attacks, 


ARTICLE 13 

(1) Everyone has the right to freedom of movement and residence within 
the borders of each state. 

(2) Everyone has the right to leave any country, including his own, and 
to return to his country. 


ARTICLE 14 

(1) Everyone has the right to seek and to enjoy in other countries asylum 
from persecution. 

(2) This right may not be invoked in the case of prosecutions genuinely 
arising from non-political crimes or from acts contrary to the purposes 
and principles of the United Nations. 


ARTICLE 15 

(1) Everyone has the right to a nationality. 

(2) No one shall be arbitrarily deprived of his nationality nor denied the 
tight to change his nationality. 


ARTICLE 16 

(1) Men and women of full age, without any limitation due to race, 
nationality or religion, have the right to marry and to found a family. 
They ate entitled to equal rights as to marriage, during martiage and at 
its dissolution. 

(2) Marriage shall be entered into only with the free and full consent of 
the intending spouses. 

(3) The family is the natural and fundamental group unit of society and 
is entitled to protection by society and the State. 


ARTICLE 17 
(1) Everyone has the right to own property alone as well as in association 


with others. 
(2) No one shall be arbitrarily deprived of his property. 
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ARTICLE 18 " 

Everyone has the right to freedom of thought, conscience and religion; 
this right includes freedom to change his religion or belief, and free- 
dom, either alone or in community with others and in public or private, 
to manifest his religion or belief in teaching, practice, worship and 
observance. 


ARTICLE 19 

Everyone has the right to freedom of opinion and expression; this right 
includes freedom to hold opinions without interference and to seek, 
receive and impart information and ideas through any media and regard- 
less of frontiers. 


ARTICLE 20 
(1) Everyone has the right to freedom of peaceful assembly and association. 
(2) No one may be compelled to belong to an association. 


ARTICLE 21 

(1) Everyone has the right to take part in the government of his country, 
directly or through freely chosen representatives. 

(2) Everyone has the right of equal access to public service in his 
country. 

(3) The will of the people shall be the basis of the authority of govern- 
ment; this will shall be expressed in periodic and genuine elections 
which shall be by universal and equal suffrage and shall be held by secret 
vote or by equivalent free voting procedures. 


ARTICLE 22 

Everyone, as a member of society, has the right to social security and is 
entitled to realization, through national effort and international co- 
operation and in accordance with the organization and resources of 
each State, of the economic, social and cultural rights indispensable for 
his dignity and the free development of his personality. 


ARTICLE 23 

1) Everyone has the right to work, to free choice of employment, to 
just and favourable conditions of work and to protection against 
unemployment. 

2) Everyone, without any discrimination, has the right to equal pay for 
equal work. 

(3) Everyone who works has the right to just and favourable remu- 
neration ensuring for himself and his family an existence worthy of 
human dignity, and supplemented, if necessary, by other means of 
social protection. 

4) Everyone has the right to form and to join trade unions for the pro- 
tection of his interests, 


ARTICLE 24 
Everyone has the right to rest and leisure, including reasonable limita- 
tion of working hours and periodic holidays with pay. 
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ARTICLE 25 

(1) Everyone has the right to a standard of living adequate for the health 
and well-being of himself and of his family, including food, clothing, 
housing and medical care and necessary social services, and the right to 
security in the event of unemployment, sickness, disability, widowhood, 
old age or other lack of livelihood in circumstances beyond his control. 
(2) Motherhood and childhood are entitled to special care and assis- 
tance. All children, whether born in or out of wedlock, shall enjoy the 
same social protection. 


ARTICLE 26 

(1) Everyone has the right to education. Education shall be free, at least 
in the elementary and fundamental stages. Elementary education shall 
becompulsory. Technical and professional education shall be made gen- 
erally available and higher education shall be equally accessible to all on 
the basis of merit. 

(2) Education shall be directed to the full development of the human 
personality and to the strengthening of respect for human rights and fun- 
damental freedoms. It shall promote understanding, tolerance and 
friendship among all nations, racial or religious groups, and shall further 
the activities of the United Nations for the maintenance of peace. 

(3) Parents have a prior right to choose the kind of education that shall 
be given to their children. 


ARTICLE 27 

(1) Everyone has the right freely to participate in the cultural life of the 
community, to enjoy the arts and to share in scientific advancement and 
its benefits. 

(2) Everyone has the right to the protection of the moral and material 
interests resulting from any scientific, literary or artistic production of 
which he is the author. 


ARTICLE 28 
Everyone is entitled to a social and international order in which the 
rights and freedoms set forth in this Declaration can be fully realized. 


ARTICLE 29 

(1) Everyone has duties to the community in which alone the free and 
full development of his personality is possible. 

(2) In the exercise of his rights and freedoms, everyone shall be subject 
only to such limitations as are determined by law solely for the purpose 
of securing due recognition and respect for the rights and freedoms of 
others and of meeting the just requirements of morality, public order 
and the general welfare in a democratic society. 

(3) These rights and freedoms may in no case be exercised contrary to 
the purposes and principles of the United Nations. 


ARTICLE 30 

Nothing in this Declaration may be interpreted as implying for any State, 
group or person any right to engage in any activity or to perform any act 
aimed at the destruction of any of the rights and freedoms set forth herein. 


GLOSSARY ON HUMAN RIGHTS AND HUMAN DEVELOPME 


Human rights 

Human rights are the rights possessed by all per- 
sons, by virtue of their common humanity, to live 
a life of freedom and dignity. They give all peo- 
ple moral claims on the behaviour of individuals 
and on the design of social arrangements—and 
are universal, inalienable and indivisible. Human 
rights express our deepest commitments to 
ensuring that all persons are secure in their 
enjoyment of the goods and freedoms that are 
necessary for dignified living. 


Universality of human rights 

Human rights belong to all people, and all peo- 
ple have equal status with respect to these rights. 
Failure to respect an individual’s human tight 
has the same weight as failure to respect the right 
of any other—it is not better or worse depending 
on the person’s gender, race, ethnicity, national- 
ity or any other distinction. 


Inalienability of human rights 

Human rights are inalienable: they cannot be 
taken away by others, nor can one give them up 
voluntarily. 


Indivisibility of human rights 

Human rights are indivisible in two senses. First, 
there is no hierarchy among different kinds of 
rights. Civil, political, economic, social and cul- 
tural rights are all equally necessary for a life of 
dignity. Second, some rights cannot be sup- 
pressed in order to promote others. Civil and 
political rights may not be violated to promote 
economic, social and cultural tights. Nor can 
economic, social and cultural rights be sup- 
pressed to promote civil and political rights, 


Realization of human rights 

A human right is realized when individuals enjoy 
the freedoms covered by that right and their 
enjoyment of the right is secure. A person's 
human rights are realized if and only if social 
arrangements are in place sufficient to protect 
her against standard threats to her enjoyment of 
the freedoms covered by those rights, 


Duties and obligations 
The terms duties and obligations are used 
interchangeably in this Report. Duties and 


obligations are norms. Norms provide people 
and other actors with reasons for conducting 
themselves in certain ways. Some duties and 
obligations require only that a person refrain 
froma certain course of conduct. Others require 
that the person undertake a course of conduct 
or one of a range of permissible courses of 
conduct. 


Human rights and the correlate duties of 
duty bearers 

Human rights are correlated with duties. Duty 
bearers are the actors collectively responsible for 
the realization of human rights. Those who bear 
duties with respect to a human right are account- 
able if the right goes unrealized. When a right has 
been violated or insufficiently protected, there is 
always someone or some institution that has 
failed to perform a duty. 


Perfect and imperfect duties 

Perfect duties specify both how the duty is to be 
performed and to whom it is owed. Imperfect 
duties, by contrast, leave open both how the duty 
can be performed and how forceful the duty is 
that must be carried out. 


International human tights treaties, 
covenants and conventions 

Used interchangeably, treaty, covenant and 
convention refer to legally binding agreements 
between states, These agreements define the 
duties of states parties to the treaty, covenant or 
convention. 


States parties 

States parties to an international agreement are 
the countries that have ratified it and are thereby 
legally bound to comply with its provisions. 


Ratification of a treaty (covenant, convention) 
Ratification of an international agreement repre- 
sents the promise of a state to uphold it and 
adhere to the legal norms that it specifies. 


Signing of a treaty (covenant, convention) 

Signing a treaty, covenant or convention repre- 
sents a promise of the state to adhere to the 
principles and norms specified in the docu- 
ment without creating legal duties to comply 
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with them. Signing is the first step that states 
undertake towards ratifying and thus becom- 
ing states parties to an agreement. Presidential 
signature of an agreement must be ratified by 
parliament for the agreement to become 
legally binding. 


Reservation to a treaty (covenant, 
convention) 

А reservation to a treaty indicates that a state 
party does not agree to comply with one or 
more of its provisions. Reservations are, in 
principle, intended to be used only temporar- 
ily, when states are unable to realize a treaty 
provision but agree in principle to do so. 


Treaty bodies 

Treaty bodies are the committees formally 
established through the principal international 
human rights treaties to monitor states parties’ 
compliance with the treaties. Treaty bodies 
have been set up for the six core UN human 
rights treaties to monitor states parties' efforts 
to implement their provisions. 


Human rights declarations 

Human rights declarations enunciate agreed 
upon principles and standards. These docu- 
ments are not in themselves legally binding. 
But some declarations, most notably the Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights, have been 
understood as having the status of common 
law, since their provisions have been so widely 
recognized as binding on all states. 


Human development 

Human development is the process of enlarg- 
ing people's choices, by expanding human 
functionings and capabilities. Human develop- 
ment thus also reflects human outcomes in 
these functionings and capabilities. It repre- 
Sents a process as well as an end. 

At all levels of development the three 
essential capabilities are for people to lead a 
long and healthy life, to be knowledgeable and 
to have access to the resources needed for a 
decent standard of living. But the realm of 
human development. extends further: other 
areas of choice highly valued by people include 
participation, security, sustainability, guaran- 


teed human rights—all needed for being cre- 
ative and. productive and for enjoying self- 
respect, empowerment and a sense of 
belonging to a community. In the ultimate 
analysis, human development is development 
of the people, for the people and by the people. 


Functionings, capabilities and freedom 

The functionings of a person refer to the valu- 
able things that the person can do or be (such 
as being well nourished, living long and taking 
part in the life of a community). The capability 
of a person stands for the different combina- 
tions of functionings the person can achieve. 
Capabilities thus reflect the freedom to achieve 
functionings. In that sense, human develop- 
ment is freedom. 


Human poverty and income poverty 
Human poverty is defined by impoverishment 
in multiple dimensions deprivations in a long 
and healthy life, іп knowledge, in a decent stan- 
dard of living, in participation. By contrast, 
income poverty is defined by deprivation in a 
single dimension—income—because it is 
believed either that this is the only impoverish- 
ment that matters or that any deprivation can 
be reduced to a common denominator. The 
concept of human poverty sees lack of ade- 
quate income as an important factor in human 
deprivation, but not the only one. Nor, accord- 
ing to this concept, can all impoverishment be 
reduced to income. If income is not the sum 
total of human lives, lack of income cannot be 
the sum total of human deprivation. 


Human development index (HDI) 

'The HDI measures the average achievements 
in a country in three basic dimensions of 
human development—a long and healthy life, 
knowledge and a decent standard of living. A 
composite index, the HDI thus contains three 
variables—life expectancy at birth, educa- 
tional attainment (adult literacy and the com- 
bined gross primary, secondary and tertiary 
enrolment ratio) and GDP per capita (PPP 
US$). Income enters the HDI as a proxy fora 
decent standard of living and as a surrogate for 
all human choices not reflected in theother two 


dimensions. 
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Gender-related development index (GDI) 
The GDI measures the achievements in the 
same dimensions and using the same vari- 
ables as the HDI does, but takes into account 
inequality in achievement between women 
and men. The greater is the gender disparity 
in basic human development, the lower is a 
country's GDI compared with its HDI. The 
GDI is simply the HDI discounted, or 


adjusted downwards, for gender inequality. 


Gender empowerment measure (GEM) 
The GEM indicates whether women are able 
to actively participate in economic and polit- 
ical life. It measures gender inequality in key 
areas of economic and political participation 
and decision-making. The GEM, focusing on 
women’s opportunities in economic and 
political arenas, thus differs from the GDI, 
an indicator of gender inequality in basic 
capabilities. 


Human poverty index (HPI) 

The HPI measures deprivations in human 
development. Thus while the HDI measures 
the overall progress in a country in achieving 
human development, the HPI reflects the 
distribution of progress and measures the 
backlog of deprivations that still exists. The 
HPI is constructed for developing countries 
(HPI-1) and for industrialized countries 


(HPI-2). A separate index has been devised 
for industrialized countries because human 
deprivation varies with the social and eco- 
nomic conditions of a community, and to 
take advantage of the greater availability of 
data for these countries. 


HPI-1 

The HPI-1 measures deprivation in the same 
basic dimensions of human development as the 
HDI. The variables used are the percentage of 
people born today expected to die before age 
40, the percentage of adults who are illiterate 
and deprivation in overall economic provision- 
ing—public and private—reflected by the per- 
centage of people without access to health 
services and safe water and the percentage of 
underweight children. 


HPI-2 

The HPI2 focuses on deprivation in the same 
three dimensions as the HPI-1 and an addi- 
tional one, social exclusion. The variables are 
the percentage of people born today expected 
to die before age 60, the percentage of people 
whose ability to read and write is not adequate 
tobe functional, the proportion of people who 
are income poor (with disposable incomes of 
less than 50% of the median disposable house- 
hold income) and the proportion of the long- 
term unemployed (12 months or more). 
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É) Human rights and human development 


The basic idea of human development—that 
enriching the lives and freedoms of ordinary 
people is fundamental—has much in common 
with the concerns expressed by declarations of 
human rights. The promotion of human devel- 
opment and the fulfilment of human rights 
share, in many ways, a common motivation, 
and reflect a fundamental commitment to pro- 
moting the freedom, well-being and dignity of 
individuals in all societies. These underlying 
concerns have been championed in different 
ways for a long time (the French Declaration of 
the Rights of Man and of the Citizen came in 
1789), but the recent literatures on Human 
Development and on Human Rights have given 
new shape to old aspirations and objectives. 

Extensive use of these two distinct modes of 
normative thinking, respectively invoking 
human development and human rights, encour- 
ages the question of whether the two concepts 
can be viewed together in a more integrated way, 
gaining something through being combined in a 
more comprehensive vision. To answer this 
question, it is important not only to have a clear 
understanding of what the two concepts— 
human development and human rights—mean, 
but also to examine their commonalities and 
their differences. Indeed, it is necessary to 
undertake two basic diagnostic inquiries: 
¢ How compatible are the normative con- 
cerns in the analyses of human development 
and human rights? Are they harmonious 
enougb—to be able to complement rather than 
undermine each other? 
e Arethetwo approaches sufficiently distinct 
so that each can add something substantial to 
the other? Are they diverse enough—to enrich 
each other? 

The answers to both of these foundational 
questions are definitely in the affirmative. 
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Human development and human rights are 
close enough in motivation and concern to be 
compatible and congruous, and they are differ- 
ent enough in strategy and design to supple- 
ment each other fruitfully. A more integrated 
approach can thus bring significant rewards, 
and facilitate in practical ways the shared 
attempts to advance the dignity, well-being and 
freedom of individuals in general. 


COMMON MOTIVATION AND BASIC 
COMPATIBILITY 


The idea of human development focuses 
directly on the progress of human lives and well- 
being. Since well-being includes living with sub- 
stantial freedoms, human development is also 
integrally connected with enhancing certain 
capabilities—the range of things a person can do 
and bein leading a life. We value the freedom of 
being able to live as we would like and even the 
opportunity to choose our own fate. 


CAPABILITIES AND FREEDOMS 


Capabilities can vary in form and content, 
though they are also often closely interrelated. 
They include, of course, the basic freedoms of 
being able to meet bodily requirements, such as 
the ability to avoid starvation and undernour- 
ishment, or to escape preventable morbidity or 
premature mortality. They also include the 
enabling opportunities given by schooling, for 
example, or by the liberty and the economic 
means to move freely and to choose one's 
abode. There are also important "social" free- 
doms, such as the capability to participate in 
the life of the community, to join in public dis- 
cussion, to participate in political decision- 
making and even the elementary ability “to 
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appear in public without shame" (a freedom 
whose importance was well discussed by 
Adam Smith in Tbe Wealtb of Nations). 

The human development approach is con- 
cerned, ultimately, with all the capabilities that 
people have reason to value. The human devel- 
opment index (HDI) incorporates the most 
elementary capabilities, such as living a long 
and healthy life, being knowledgeable and 
enjoying a decent standard of living, and the 
various indices, tables and more elaborate dis- 
cussions in the body of the Human Develop- 
ment Reports provide information on many 
other valuable capabilities. Indeed, longevity is 
itself an important means to other capabilities, 
since one does not have the freedom to do 
much unless one is alive. 

What about human rights? The idea of an 
individual right must involve, directly or indi- 
rectly, a claim that one person has over others— 
individuals, groups, societies or states. The 
claims can take different forms, as has been 
analysed by legal theorists, from John Austin 
and Jeremy Bentham to H. L. A. Hart and Stig 
Kanger. Some rights take the form of immunity 
from interference by others; libertarians have 
tended to take a particular interest in such 
rights. Others take the form of a claim on the 
attention and assistance of others to be able to 
do certain things; champions of social security 
have tended to emphasize such rights. 

But diverse as these rights are, they share 
the characteristic of entailing some entitle- 
ments to help from others in defence of one's 
substantive freedoms. The claim to help may 
involve a demand for positive support and 
facilitation, or take only the negative form of 
assurance that there will be no hindrance from 
others. But all of these claims are aimed at 
securing the freedoms of the persons 
involved—to do this or be that—in one way or 
another. In this way, human rights are also ulti- 

mately grounded in the importance of free- 
doms for human lives. 


SOCIAL, POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC 
CONCERNS 


Given this founding connection between 
human development and human rights— 


particularly the involvement of each in guaran- 
teeing the basic freedoms that people have rea- 
son to value—the ideas of human development 
and those of human rights are linked in a com- 
patible and complementary way. If human 
development focuses on the enhancement of 
the capabilities and freedoms that the mem- 
bers of a community enjoy, human rights rep- 
resent the claims that individuals have on the 
conduct of individual and collective agents and 
on the design of social arrangements to facili- 
tate or secure these capabilities and freedoms. 

Despite the compatibility of the two 
approaches, their strategic form and focus are 
rather different. It is sometimes presumed that 
these approaches differ because they are con- 
cerned with different kinds of freedoms. The 
human rights literature has often focused pri- 
marily or exclusively on political liberties, civil 
rights and democratic freedoms. But these 
rights have not figured in some of the aggregate 
human development indicators, such as the 
HDI, for example, which concentrates on 
longevity, literacy and other socio-economic 
concerns. The domain of interest of the human 
development approach goes much beyond 
what is measured by the HDI, however. Polit- 
ical and civil rights and democratic freedoms 
also have their place in the human develop- 
ment perspective, though they are much 
harder to quantify, having resisted attempts in 
earlier Human Development Reports to mea- 
sure them with composite indicators. 

An adequate conception of human devel- 
opment cannot ignore the importance of polit- 
ical liberties and democratic freedoms. Indeed, 
democratic freedom and civil rights can be 
extremely important for enhancing the capa- 
bilities of people who are poor. They can do 
this directly, since poor people have strong rea- 
son to resist being abused and exploited by 
their employers and politicians. And they can 
do this indirectly, since those who hold power 
have political incentives to respond to acute 
deprivations when the deprived can make use 
of their political freedom to protest, criticize 
and oppose. The fuller human development 
approach does not ignore these concerns that 
figure so prominently in the human rights 
literature. 
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Similarly, the human rights literature is 
concerned not only with political and civil lib- 
erties, but also with the rights to education, to 
adequate health care and to other freedoms 
that have received systematic investigation in 
Human Development Reports. Indeed, 
recent documents, such as the Declaration on 
the Right to Development and the Vienna Dec- 
laration and Programme of Action, emphasize 
that economic, social and cultural rights are no 
less weighty than civil and political rights. The 
contrast between the two concepts of human 
rights and human development does not, 
therefore, lie in any basic difference in their 
subject matter. 


WHAT HUMAN RIGHTS ADD TO HUMAN 
DEVELOPMENT 


Since there are substantive differences between 
these two approaches that share common moti- 
vations and aims, it is important to investigate 
whether they are sufficiently distinct to comple- 
ment and enrich each other. Even more impor- 
tant, what do practitioners of each approach 
stand to gain from the analyses of the other? 
How can the aims of each be better promoted 
by an integration of these approaches? 

To have a particular right is to have a 
claim on other people or institutions that they 
should help or collaborate in ensuring access 
to some freedom. This insistence on a claim 
on others takes us beyond the idea of human 
development. Of course, in the human devel- 
opment perspective, social progress of the 
valued kind is taken to be a very good thing, 
and this should encourage anyone who can 
help to do something to preserve and pro- 
mote it. But the normative connection 
between laudable goals and reasons for action 
does not yield specific duties on the part of 
other individuals, collectivities or social insti- 
tutions to bring about human development— 
or to guarantee the achievement of any 
specified level of human development, or of 
its components. 

This is where the human rights approach 
may offer an additional and very useful per- 
spective for the analysis of human develop- 
ment. It links the human development 
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approach to the idea that others have duties to 
facilitate and enhance human development. 
What precise form the link between rights and 
duties should take is, of course, a different— 
and, in some ways, later—question (to be 
addressed shortly). 

The first step is to appreciate that assess- 
ments of human development, if combined 
with the human rights perspective, can indicate 
the duties of others in the society to enhance 
human development in one way or another. 
And with the invoking of duties comes a host of 
related concerns, such as accountability, culpa- 
bility and responsibility. For example, to assert 
a human right tofree elementary education is to 
claim much more than that it would be a good 
thing for everyone to have an elementary edu- 
cation—or even that everyone should have an 
education. In asserting this right we are claim- 
ing that all are entitled to a free elementary 
education, and that, if some persons avoidably 
lack access to it, there must be some culpability 
somewhere in the social system. 

This focus on locating accountability for 
failures within a social system can be a power- 
ful tool in seeking remedy, It certainly broad- 
ens the outlook beyond the minimal claims of 
human development, and the analysis of 
human development can profit from it. The 
effect of a broader outlook is to focus on the 
actions, strategies and efforts that different 
duty bearers undertake to contribute to the ful- 
filment of specified human rights and to the 
advancement of the corresponding human 
development. It also leads to an analysis of the 


responsibilities of different actors and institu- Ф" 


* 


tions when rights go unfulfilled. 

Consider further the example of the right 
to a free elementary education. If a girl is not 
schooled because her parents refuse to send 
her to school, then the responsibility for the 
failure—and the corresponding blame—can 
be placed on the parents. But if she cannot be 
sent to school because the government forbids 
her going there (as, regrettably, some govern- 
ments have excluded girls), then the blame can 
come down not on the parents but on the gov- 
ernment, The failure may be more complex 
when the girl cannot go to school for one, or 
some combination, of the following reasons: 
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* The parents cannot afford the school fees 
and other expenses. 

• The school facilities are inadequate. For 
example, the school may be unable to guaran- 
tee that teachers will be regularly present, so 
that the parents think that it would be unsafe 
for the young girl to go there. 

* The parents can afford the school expenses 
but at the cost of sacrificing something else that 
is also important (such as continuing the med- 
ical treatment of one of their other children). 

The attribution or sharing of blame can be 
quite important here, and it is important to rec- 
ognize how the effects of different inadequa- 
cies in a social system tend to aggravate one 
another. The willingness of parents to make 
sacrifices for their children’s schooling will 
often be diminished when they have reason to 
doubt that this schooling will significantly ben- 
efit their children. The sacrifice of human 
development is much the same in all these 
cases, but the analysis of rights, duties and 
responsibilities must be quite different. In this 
respect, concern with duties enhances the ways 
of judging the nature and demands of progress. 
Since the process of human development often 
involves great struggle, the empowerment 
involved in the language of claims can be of 
great practical importance. 

There are other substantial ways in which 
ideas of human rights contribute tools to the 
analysis of social progress offered by the 
human development approach. Development 
thinking has traditionally focused on the out- 
comes of various kinds of social arrangements. 
And although human development thinking 
has always insisted on the importance of the 
process of development, many of the tools 
developed by the human development 
approach measure the outcomes of social 
arrangements in a way that is not sensitive to 
how these outcomes were brought about. 
Human rights thinking offers tools that amplify 
the concern with the process of development in 
two ways: 

* Individual rights express the limits on the 
losses that individuals can permissibly be 
allowed to bear, even in the promotion of noble 
social goals. Rights protect individuals and 
minorities from policies that benefit the com- 


munity as a whole but place huge burdens on 
them. 

• Rights thinking incorporates a distinction 
between how institutions and officials treat cit- 
izens and how they affect them. Human rights 
monitoring has traditionally focused on the 
conduct of public officials and the institutional 
structure within a society. This focus may be 
unduly narrow, but it reflects something 
important. Even if arbitrarily harsh police pro- 
cedures such as torture and execution without 
trial minimize the number of violent deaths 
within a society overall by creating fear and dis- 
incentives to crime, they are not celebrated as 
promoting the human rights to life, liberty and 
security of the person. Human rights thinking 
gives special weight to threats from certain offi- 
cial sources, capturing the idea that there is 
something particularly wrong about harm to 
people carried out by those responsible for 
ensuring justice. 

Finally, human rights analysis can enrich 
our assessments of social progress by helping 
us to become more attuned to features of a 
society that might not be adequately empha- 
sized in pure human development accounting. 
Human rights are fulfilled when individuals 
enjoy certain goods and freedoms and when 
there are measures in place to secure these 
goods and freedoms. Human rights analysis 
thus involves assessments of the extent to 
which institutions and social norms are in place 
that provide security to the human develop- 
ment achievements within a society. 

Gains in human development are not 
always attended by gains in human rights ful- 
filment, and subsequently a pure human 
development accounting may fail to pick up 
on the vulnerability of individuals and groups 
within a society. The East Asian financial cri- 
sis vividly illustrates how societies that have 
fared extremely well in terms of composite 
human development indicators were overly 
dependent on a buoyant market, The insta- 
bility of the market combined with inade- 
quate social security provisions exposed the 
insecurity of East Asia’s human development 
gains, 

Human rights assessment involves a геогі- 
entation of factual concentration which can 
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broaden and enrich human development 
accounting. Assessments of human rights ful- 
filment would, for example, focus not only on 
what progress has been made so far, but also on 
the extent to which the gains are socially pro- 
tected against potential threats. The profound 
concern of the human rights literature with the 
duties of others in helping each human being 
live a better and less unfree life is thus quite rel- 
evant in considering both the ways and the 
means of promoting human development. 


WHAT HUMAN DEVELOPMENT ADDS TO 
HUMAN RIGHTS 


Just as human rights contribute something 
important to human development, so human 
development helps to augment the reach of the 
human rights approach. First, there is a tradi- 
tion of articulation and definiteness in the 
analysis of human development which can add 
something to the literature of human rights. 
Human development analysis has been under- 
taken at various levels, qualitative and quanti- 
tative, and has made use of both inclusive 
tables and exclusive composite indicators. 
These different types of investigation, used dis- 
criminatingly, can help to give concreteness to 
human rights analysis, This can be significant, 
but there are also other advantages—more 
than clarificatory and presentational—that 
human development can bring to human 
rights. 

Second, promoting the fulfilment of a right 
often requires an assessment of how different 
policy choices will affect the prospects for ful- 
filling the right. Assessing the human rights 
impact of various policies will involve both an 
analysis of the probable human achievement 
outcomes of the policy and a balancing of 
claims to different types of achievements—not 
all of which may be at once attainable. Such an 
exercise in the evaluation of achievement can 
sensibly be characterized as an exercise much 
like human development analysis. For exam- 
ple, the government of a non-affluent country 
may find it impossible to guarantee the fulfil- 
ment of all the identified human rights— 
including social and economic rights, The 
alternative scenarios of accomplishment and 
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failure to safeguard the different human rights 
can be seen as alternative human development 
achievements, related particularly to each set 
of policy decisions and the related patterns of 
rights fulfilment and non-fulfilment. 

Human rights advocates have often 
asserted the indivisibility and importance of all 
human rights. This claim makes sense if it is 
understood as denying that there is a hierarchy 
of different kinds of rights (economic, civil, 
cultural, political and social). But it cannot be 
denied that scarcity of resources and institu- 
tional constraints often require us to prioritize 
concern for securing different rights for the 
purposes of policy choice. Human develop- 
ment analysis helps us to see these choices in 
explicit and direct terms. 

Third, while human rights are ultimately 
matters of individual entitlement, their fulfil- 
ment depends on appropriate social condi- 
tions. The goal of human development is to 
create an enabling environment in which peo- 
ple's capabilities can be enhanced and their 
range of choices expanded. By attending to 
this process of human development, human 
rights analysis can get a fuller assessment of 
what is feasible given the resource and institu- 
tional constraints that prevail within a society, 
and a clearer understanding of the ways and 
means of making a more attractive set of policy 
choices feasible. While the human rights liter- 
ature has been concerned with the analysis of 
duties, the human development literature has 
constantly emphasized the importance of insti- 
tutional complementarity and resource con- 
straints and the need for public action to 
address them. Focusing on causally important 
institutional and operational variables, the 
human development literature brings to dis- 
cussion and analysis of human rights some 
additional understanding of policies that will 
best promote human rights in a world that is 
inescapably pluralist in terms of causal influ- 
ences and interactive impacts. 

Fourth, the idea of human development 
involves change, and in this sense it has an 
inescapable dynamism that the specification 
of a given set of human rights may lack. 
Human development includes an abiding 
concern with progress, with things moving on 
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from where they were earlier. The insistence 
on a dynamic view can be particularly useful 
in considering human rights over time. When 
a country is very poor, it may not be capable 
of achieving the fulfilment of every right that 
is judged important. But this is not an argu- 
ment for giving priority to economic rights 
over civil and political rights. Economic enti- 
tlements complement rather than outweigh 
the importance of civil and political rights. 
But regardless of which kind of right is at 
issue, varying extents of crucial freedoms may 
be incorporated in different formulations of 
each right. Within the right to health, for 
example, the freedom to receive standard or 
primary medical care must be taken to be 
more basic than the freedom to receive costly 
surgical procedures. А poor country must 
insist on providing the former, but may have 
to wait until it is much richer to guarantee the 
second. 

In this way, there may be a progression 
(indeed, *development") in the human rights 
that receive priority, even though all such 
rights ultimately have value and importance. 
By adding the perspective of change and 
progress in conceptual and practical reasoning 
about human rights, human development can 
help to deepen the understanding and broaden 
the usefulness of the human rights approach. 
Indeed, the dynamic view inherent in human 
development analysis has already been par- 
tially integrated into human rights thinking, 
most obviously in the appreciation that some 
rights must be progressively realized. Human 
development analysis can give more structure 
and concreteness to this idea. 


THE NATURE OF DUTIES ASSOCIATED WITH 
HUMAN RIGHTS 


What form should the nature of duties associ- 
ated with human rights take? To whom do 
they apply? With what degree of compulsion? 
In many writings on rights—geared rather 
rigidly to legal rights—it is assumed that rights 
make no sense unless they are combined with 
exact duties imposed—without fail—on spec- 
ified persons or agents who would make sure 
that these rights are fulfilled. A person’s right 


to something must, then, be inflexibly cou- 
pled with another person's (or another 
agent’s) duty to provide the first person with 
that something. This corresponds to what the 
great 18th-century philosopher Immanuel 
Kant called “perfect duty,” strictly linking 
rights perfectly to prespecified exact duties of 
particular agents (in form, perfect duties in an 
ethical system are rather close to legal duties). 
In contrast, imperfect duties—also a concept 
explored by Kant—are general and non-com- 
pulsive duties of those who can help. This is a 
far less rigid system (as Amartya Sen explained 
in 1999 in “Consequential Evaluation and 
Practical Reason”), since imperfect duties 
leave open both bow the duty can be dis- 
charged, and how forceful the duty is. Never- 
theless, the neglect of the demands of an 
imperfect duty also involves a setious moral— 
or political—failure. 

Those who insist on the rigid linkage of 
rights and duties, in the form of perfect duties, 
tend typically to be rather impatient with 
invoking the rhetoric of “rights” without 
exactly specifying particular agents whose pre- 
cisely defined (and inescapable) duty it is to 
ensure the fulfilment of those rights. Not sur- 
prisingly, they are often very critical of the use 
of the concept of “human rights” without exact 
specification of responsible agents and their 
precise duties to bring about the fulfilment of 
these rights. Demands for human rights may 
then appear, in this line of reasoning, as largely 
“loose talk”. 

They are not loose talk. Indeed, if this view 
were to be fully accepted, the human develop- 
ment literature would need to be kept analyti- 
cally delinked from the approach of human 
rights—even if the rhetorical and agitprop 
merits of the language of human rights may be 
readily conceded when it comes to exposition 
or to “consciousness raising”. But to divorce 
the rhetoric from the substance of an approach 
goes entirely against the tradition of the human 
development literature, which has been com- 
mitted, right from the beginning, to standing 
on articulated concepts and exacting argumen- 
tation, rather than concentrating on moving 
language and stirring phrases not matched by 
explicit defence. 
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LEGAL RIGHTS AND HUMAN RIGHTS 


The issue of the relationship between rights 
and duties must be seized at a critical level. Tt 
has already been argued that rights and duties 
must be linked in some form, but why the insis- 
tence on exactly matching rights with prespec- 
ified duties that apply rigidly to particular 
agents? It can be argued that the insistence on 
a rights-duties tie-up in this rigid form is sim- 
‘ply a hangover from the empire of law, making 
all invoking of rights—even in ethics and poli- 
tics—ultimately parasitic on the concepts and 
ideas that apply specifically to legal rights. 

This rather severe view tallies with Jeremy 
Bentham’s argument that a “declaration of 
rights would be but a lop-sided job without a 
declaration of duties”. It tallies also with Ben- 
tham’s rejection of the ethical claims of “nat- 
ural rights” as “nonsense” and the concept of 
“natural and imprescriptible rights” as “non- 
sense on stilts” (presumably, artificially ele- 
vated nonsense). It refers to this sense of 
illegitimacy in taking the idea of rights beyond 
what Bentham, along with many others, 
thought to be the proper use of an essentially 
legal concept. 

This way of seeing rights—essentially in 
legal or quasi-legal terms—does, however, mil- 
itate against the basic idea that people have 
some claims on others and on the design of 
social arrangements regardless of what laws 
happen to be enforced. Indeed, it is a commit- 
ment to common fellowship and solidarity, 
quite well expressed in Article 1 of the Univer- 
sal Declaration, that inspires the idea that all 
persons have duties both to refrain from harm- 
ing others and to help them. The Universal 
Declaration demands protection from unjust 
laws and practices on the ground that no mat- 
ter what the laws may be, individuals have cer- 
tain rights by virtue of their humanity, not on 
the basis oftheir citizenship or contingent facts 
about the legal reality of the country of which 
they are citizens. Human rights are moral 
claims on the behaviour of individual and col- 
lective agents, and on the design of social 
arrangements, Human rights are fulfilled when 
the persons involved enjoy secure access to the 
freedom or resource (adequate health protec- 
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tion, freedom of speech) covered by the right. 
In many contexts, establishing legal rights may 
be the best means of furthering the fulfilment 
of human tights. Nevertheless, legal rights 
should not be confused with human rights— 
nor should it be supposed that legal rights are 
sufficient for the fulfilment of human rights. 
This is indeed the approach to rights 
invoked by such general political theorists as 
Tom Paine, in his Réghts of Man, Mary Woll- 
stonecraft, in A Vindication of the Rights of 
Woman (both published in 1792), and also by 
earlier writers in the social contract tradition 
such as John Locke and Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau. All of them asserted that all human 
beings are endowed with rights prior to the for- 
mation of social institutions that constrain both 
the design of institutions and the conduct of 
other individuals. The insistence that the dis- 
course of rights cannot go beyond the limits of 
legal demands does less than justice to the sense 
of solidarity and fairness in social living, com- 
mitments that are not parasitic on the exact 
laws that may have been enacted in a society. 


HUMAN RIGHTS AND IMPERFECT DUTIES 


There is, however, a different kind of rationale 
for insisting on the rigid rights-duties linkage in 
the form of perfect duties. It can be asked how 
we can be sure that rights are, in fact, realizable 
unless they are matched by corresponding 
duties that ensure their fulfilment. This argu- 
ment is invoked to suggest that to be effective, 
any real right must be matched by a specific 
duty of a particular agent, who will see to the 
actual fulfilment of that right. 

Tt is certainly plausible to presume that the 
performance of perfect duties would help a 
great deal towards the fulfilment of rights. But 
why cannot there be unfulfilled tights? There 
is no contradiction involved in saying (indeed 
lamenting): “These individuals have these 
rights, but alas the rights were not fulfilled”. 
The question of the fulfilment of rights must 
be distinguished (as Amartya Sen has argued) 
from the issue of their existence. We need not 
jump from regretting the non-fulfilment of 
rights all the way to the denial of the 
existence—or the cogency—of the rights 


Human rights are fulfilled 


when the persons 
involved enjoy secure 
access to the freedom or 
resource covered by the 
right 
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The combination of the 
two perspectives gives us 
something that neither 
can provide alone 


themselves. Often, rights are unfulfilled pre- 
cisely because of the failure of duty bearers to 
perform their duties. 

In normative discussions human rights 
are often championed as entitlements, powers 
or immunities that benefit all who have them. 
But even when universal and unblemished 
fulfilment of human rights for all may be very 
hard to achieve, the articulation of these 
rights can help to mobilize support from a 
great many people in their defence. Even 
though no particular person or agency may be 
charged with bringing about the fulfilment of 
the rights involved, the articulation of imper- 
fect duties may be both an assertion of nor- 
mative importance and a call for responsible 
action to be undertaken by others. For exam- 
ple, we can argue that women had a human 
right to be free from discrimination on the 
basis of gender independent of whether this 
right was protected by laws and social 
arrangements. Gender discrimination is not 
merely a crime practised by individuals who 
are violating their perfect duties to particular 
women. Gender discrimination is an injustice 
entrenched in the social norms and institu- 
tions of all societies. This injustice is 
expressed both in laws and in other social 


norms and informal practices of discrimina- 
tion against women. 

Women’s human rights give them a claim 
that male-only suffrage and many other prac- 
tices be ended through social, legal and insti- 
tutional reforms. The duties correlated with 
this right cannot easily be allocated to partic- 
ular duty bearers because the task of reform- 
ing these unjust practices falls on the group as 
a whole. Yet individuals surely have imperfect 
duties correlative to this right, and speaking of 
this right clearly expresses something of great 
normative importance. 

Even if it were to be the case that a partic- 
ular government does not, right now, have the 
resources (or the possibility of raising the 
resources) needed to bring about the fulfil- 
ment of specified rights for all, it is essential to 
encourage the government to work towards 
making their fulfilment feasible. Credit can 
still be given for the extent to which these 
alleged rights are fulfilled. This can help to 
focus attention on these human rights—and to 
promote their fulfilment. It can also enrich the 
understanding of processes that lead to suc- 
cesses and failures in human development. 
The combination of the two perspectives gives 
us something that neither can provide alone. 
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THE ONGOING GLOBAL STRUGGLE FOR HUMAN RIGHTS 


Struggles 
and historical events 


THROUGH THE 17TH CENTURY 

Many religious texts emphasize the importance of 
equality, dignity and responsibility to help others 
Over 3,000 years ago Hindu Vedas, Agamas and 
Upanishads; Judaic text the Torah 

2,500 years ago Buddhist Tripitaka and 
Anguttara-Nikaya and Confucianist Analects, 
Docitine of the Mean and Great Learning 

2,000 years ago Christian New Testament, and 
600 years later, Islamic Qur'an 


18TH- 19TH CENTURIES 

1789 The French Revolution and the Declaration 
of the Rights of Man and of the Citizen 

1815 Slave revolts in Latin America and in France 
1830s Movements for social and economic 

rights —Ramakrishna in India, religious move- 
ments in the West 

1840 In Ireland the Chartist Movement demands 
universal suffrage and rights for workers and poor 
people 

1847 Liberian Revolution 

1861 Liberation from serfdom in Russia 


THE 20TH CENTURY 

1900-29 

1900-15 Colonized peoples rise up against imperi- 
alism in Asia and Africa 

1905 Workers movements in Europe, India and 
the US; in Moscow 300,000 workers demonstrate 
1910 Peasants mobilize for land rights in Mexico 
1914-18 First World War 

1914 onward Independence movements and riots 
in Europe, Africa and Asia 

1915 Massacres of Armenians by the Turks 

1917 Russian Revolution 

1919 Widespread protests against the exclusion of 
racial equality from the Covenant of the League of 
Nations 

1920s Campaigns for women’s rights to contracep- 
tive information by Ellen Key, Margaret Sanger, 
Shizue Ishimoto 

1920s General strikes and armed conflict between 
workers and owners in industrialized world 


Баасан 


1930-49 

1930 In India Gandhi leads hundreds on long 
march to Dandi to protest salt tax 

1939-45 Hitler's Nazi regime kills 6 million Jews 
and forces into concentration camps and murders 
Gypsies, Communists, labour unionists, Poles, 
Ukrainians, Kurds, Armenians, disabled people, 
Jehovah's Witnesses and homosexuals 


Conferences, documents 
and declarations 


Codes of conduct—Menes, Asoka, Hammurabi, 
Draco, Cyrus, Moses, Solon and Manu 

1215 Magna Carta signed, acknowledging that 
even a sovereign is not above the law 

1625 Dutch jurist Hugo Grotius credited with 
birth of international law 

1690 John Locke develops idea of natural rights in 
Second Treatise of Government 


EE ES EE 


1792 Mary Wollstonecraft's A Vindication of the 
Rights of Woman 

1860s In Iran Mirza Fath Ali Akhundzade and in 
China Tan Sitong argue for gender equality 
1860s Rosa Guerra's periodical La Camelia 
champions equality for women throughout Latin 
America 

1860s In Japan Toshiko Kishida publishes an 
essay, I Tell You, My Fellow Sisters 

1860-80 More than 50 bilateral treaties on aboli- 
tion of the slave trade, in all regions 


1900 First Pan-African Congress in London 

1906 International convention prohibiting night 
work for women in industrial employment 

1907 Central American Peace Conference provides 
for aliens’ right to appeal to courts where they 
reside 

1916 Self-determination addressed in Lenin’s 
Imperialism, the Highest Stage of Capitalism 
1918 Self-determination addressed in Wilson’s 
“Fourteen Points” 

1919 Versailles Treaty stresses right to self- 
determination and minority rights 

1919 Pan-African Congress demands right to self- 
determination in colonial possessions 

1923 Fifth Conference of the American Republics, 
in Santiago, Chile, addresses women’s rights 

1924 Geneva Declaration of the Rights of the 
Child 

1924 US Congress approves Snyder Act, granting 
all Native Americans full citizenship 

1926 Geneva Conference adopts Slavery 
Convention 


———— M —H 


1930 ILO Convention Concerning Forced or Com- 
pulsory Labour 

1933 International Convention for the Suppression 
of the Traffic in Women of Full Age 

1941 US President Roosevelt identifies four essen- 
tial freedoms—of speech and religion, from want 


and fear 
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institutions 
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1809 Ombudsman institution established in 
Sweden 

1815 Committee on the International Slave Trade 
Issue, at the Congress of Vienna 

1839 Antislavery Society in Britain, followed in 
1860s by Confederação Abolicionista in Brazil 
1863 International Committee of the Red Cross 
1864 International Working Men's Association 
1898 League of Human Rights, an NGO, in 
response to the Dreyfus Affair 


ST EE 


1902 International Alliance for Suffrage and Equal 
Citizenship 

1905 Trade unions form international federations 
1910 International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union 

1919 League of Nations and Court of International 
Justice 

1919 International Labour Organization (ILO), to 
advocate human rights embodied in labour law 
1919 Women’s International League for Peace and 
Freedom 

1919 NGOs devoted to women’s rights start 
addressing children’s rights; Save the Children (ОК) 
1922 Fourteen national human rights leagues 
establish International Federation of Human 
Rights Leagues 

1920s National Congress of British West Africa in 
Accra, to promote self-determination 

1925 Representatives of eight developing countries 
found Coloured International to end racial 
discrimination 

1928 Inter-American Commission on Women, to 
ensure recognition of women’s civil and political 
rights 
————— 


1933 Refugee Organization 

1935-36 International Penal and Penitentiary 
Commission, to promote basic rights of prisoners 
1945 Nuremberg and Tokyo trials 

1945 United Nations 

1946 UN Commission on Human Rights 
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Struggles Conferences, documents cpm 
and historical events and declarations 


1942 René Cassin of France urges creation of an 
international court to punish war crimes 

1942 US government interns some 120,000 
Japanese-Americans during Second World War 
1942-45 Antifascist struggles in many European 
countries 

1949 Chinese Revolution 


1950-59 

1950s National liberation wars and revolts in Asia; 
some African countries gain independence 

1955 Political and civil rights movement in US; 
Martin Luther King Jr. leads the Montgomery bus 
boycott (381 days) 


1960-69 

1960s In Africa 17 countries secure right to self- 
determination, as do countries elsewhere 

1962 National Farm Workers (United Farm Work- 
ers of America) organizes to protect migrant work- 
ers in US 

1960s-70s Feminist movements demand equality 


———— 
1970-79 


1970s Human rights issues attract broad 
attention—apartheid in South Africa, treatment of 
Palestinians in occupied territories, torture of polit- 
ical opponents in Chile, *dirty war" in Argentina, 
genocide in Cambodia 

1970s People protest against Arab-Israeli conflict, 
Viet Nam war and Nigeria-Biafra civil war 

1976 Amnesty International wins Nobel Peace 
prize 


1980-89 

1980s Latin American dictatorships end—in 
Argentina, Bolivia, Paraguay, Uruguay 

1988 In the Philippines peaceful People’s Power 
Movement overthrows Marcos dictatorship 
1989 Tiananmen Square 

1989 Fall of the Berlin Wall 


——————. 
1990-2000 

1990s Democracy spreads across Africa; Nelson 
Mandela released from prison and elected 
president of South Africa 

1990s Ethnic cleansing in former Yugoslavia, and 
genocide and massive human rights violations in 
Rwanda 

1998 Spain initiates extradition proceedings 
against General Pinochet of Chile 

1999 Doctors without Borders wins Nobel Peace 
prize 
2000 Court in Senegal charges former Chadian dic- 
tator Hissene Habre with “torture and barbarity” 


1945 UN Charter, emphasizing human rights 
1948 Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
1948 ILO Convention on the Freedom of Associa- 
tion and Protection of the Right to Organize 

1949 ILO Convention on the Right to Organize 
and Collective Bargaining 


1950 European Convention on Human Rights 
1951 ILO Equal Remuneration Convention 

1957 ILO Convention Concerning Abolition of 
Forced Labour 

1958 ILO Convention Concerning Discrimination 
in Employment and Occupation 
———————Ó—— m 


1965 UN International Convention on the Elimina- 
tion of All Forms of Racial Discrimination 

1966 UN International Covenant on Civil and 
Political Rights 

1966 UN International Covenant on Economic, 
Social and Cultural Rights 

1968 First World Conference on Human Rights, in 
Tehran 


ESS 


1973 UN International Convention on Suppression 
and Punishment of the Crime of Apartheid 

1973 ILO Minimum Age Convention 

1974 World Food Conference in Rome 

1979 UN Convention on the Elimination of All 
Forms of Discrimination Against Women 
(CEDAW) 


NS 


1981 African Charter on Human and Peoples’ 
Rights 

1984 UN Convention Against Torture and Other 
Cruel, Inhuman or Degrading Treatment or 
Punishment 

1986 UN Declaration on the Right to Development 
1989 UN Convention on the Rights of the Child 
————— 


1990-96 Global UN conferences and summits on 
the issues of children, education, environment and 
development, human rights, population, women, 
social development and human settlements 

1998 Rome statute for establishing International 
Criminal Court 

1999 CEDAW Optional Protocol for Individual 
Complaints 

1999 ILO Worst Forms of Child Labour 
Convention 


1948 Organization of American States 
1949 Council of Europe 


1950 ILO fact-finding commission deals with vio- 
lations of trade union rights 

1951 ILO Committee on Freedom of Association 
1954 European Commission of Human Rights 
1959 European Court of Human Rights 


1960 Inter-American Commission on Human 
Rights holds its first session 

1961 Amnesty International 

1963 Organization of African Unity 

1967 Pontifical Commission for International 
Justice and Peace 


1970 First commissions on peace and justice in 
Paraguay and Brazil 

1978 Helsinki Watch (Human Rights Watch) 
1979 Inter-American Court of Human Rights 


————————————— 


1983 Arab Organization for Human Rights 

1985 UN Committee on Economic, Social and 
Cultural Rights 

1988 African Commission on Human and Peoples’ 
Rights 


“ц 


1992 First Organization for Security and Co- 
operation in Europe (OSCE) High Commissioner 
for National Minorities 

1995 First UN High Commissioner for Human 
Rights, appointed at the Vienna Conference 
1993-94 International criminal tribunals for for- 
mer Yugoslavia and Rwanda 

1995 South African Truth and Reconciliation 
Commission 

1995-99 Ten countries launch national plans of 
action for the protection and promotion of human 
rights 


Source: Lauren 1998; Ishay 1997; UN 1997a, 1997b; An-Na'im 2000; Olcott 2000; Mendez 2000; Silovic 2000; Pinheiro and Baluarte 2000; Vizard 2000; Akash 2000. 
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СНАРТЕК 2 


E) Struggles for human freedoms 


The history of human rights is the history of 
human struggles. Yes, people are born with an 
entitlement to certain basic rights. But neither 
the realization nor the enjoyment of these rights 
is automatic. 

History tells us how people have had to 
fight for the rights due them. The cornerstone 
in this struggle has always been political 
activism and people’s movements—national 
liberation movements, peasants movements, 
women’s movements, movements for the rights 
of indigenous people. Often, the burning desire 
of people to be free and to enjoy their rights 
started the struggle. Then, building on the peo- 
ple’s achievements, the formalization, legaliza- 
tion and institutionalization of those rights 
came much later. 

Struggles for human freedoms have trans- 
formed the global landscape. At the beginning 
of the 20th century a scant 10% of the world’s 
people lived in independent nations. By its end 
the great majority lived in freedom, making 
their own choices. The Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights of 1948 was a breakthrough, 
ushering in a new era—with the world commu- 
nity taking on realization of human rights as a 
matter of common concern and a collective 
goal of humanity. 

The global integration of nations and peo- 
ple has been a second breakthrough—as a 
global movement has entrenched universal 
human rights in the norms of the world’s 
diverse cultures. Over the past half century an 
international system of human rights has 
emerged, with a rapid rise in commitments 
made to it in the past decade (see the annex). In 
1990 only two conventions—the International 
Convention on the Elimination of All Forms of 
Racial Discrimination and the Convention on 
the Elimination of All Forms of Discrimination 
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Against Women (CEDAW)—had been ratified 
by more than 100 countries. Today five of the 
six major human rights convenants and con- 
ventions have each been ratified by more than 
140 countries. (The exception is the Conven- 
tion Against Torture and Other Cruel, Inhu- 
man or Degrading Treatment or Punishment.) 
Seven major labour rights conventions have 
been ratified by 62 countries—neatly a third of 
the world’s countries (annex table A2.1). 

Countries have joined together in regional 
groups to realize human rights, adopt regional 
charters and establish regional commissions 
and regional courts. The African Charter on 
Human and Peoples’ Rights, for example, rec- 
ognizes collective rights and also highlights 
people’s rights to struggle against colonial 
domination. At the national level, human rights 
commissions have been set up, 10 countries 
have formulated national human rights plans, 
and many more have instituted an ombudsman 
for human rights. 

At the international level, there were two 
very significant developments in the 1990s. The 
first was the creation of a system of interna- 
tional justice, with international criminal tri- 
bunals for the former Yugoslavia (1993) and 
Rwanda (1994) for war crimes. The second was 
the 1998 Rome agreement on the creation of an 
International Criminal Court. The court, which 
can establish individual criminal responsibility, 
complements the existing system to review 
gross violations of human rights by govern- 
ments. In addition, an optional protocol to 
CEDAW now enables individuals and groups 
to establish cases of gender discrimination. 

The new debate on human rights empha- 
sizes their relevance in all policy areas. A rights- 
based approach to development is making 
human rights an integral part of development 


Struggles for human 
freedoms have 
transformed the global 
landscape 
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Human beings are the 
centre of concerns for 
sustainable development. 
They are entitled to health 
and productive life in 


harmony with nature. 


Human rights and 
fundamental freedoms 
are the birth rights of all 
human beings and should 
be treated as mutually 
reinforcing. 

— Vienna Declaration, 


World Conference 


on Human Rights, 1993 


The principles of gender 
equality and women's 
right to reproductive 
health are vital for human 


development. 
— Cairo Declaration, 
International Conference 
on Population and Development, 1994 


Eradicating poverty is an 
ethical, social, political 
and economic imperative 


of mankind. 
— Copenhagen Declaration, 
World Summit 
for Social Development, 1995 
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policies and processes. At the national level, 
the importance of looking at development 
goals and policies from a human rights per- 
spective is increasingly recognized. The human 
rights perspective is also assuming growing 
importance in development cooperation— 
bilateral and multilateral. 

The centrality of human rights in people’s 
lives was reiterated in international confer- 
ences in the 1990s. And the 1993 World Con- 
ference on Human Rights gave the human 
rights movement a renewed impetus by defin- 
ing a comprehensive international agenda for 
the universal promotion and protection of 
human rights. 

Advances in human development added to 
this progress. In developing countries today, 
compared with 1970: 

* A newborn can expect to live 10 years 
longer. 

* The infant mortality rate has been cut by 
more than two-fifths, 

• Adult illiteracy is down by nearly half, and 
combined net primary and secondary enrol- 
ment has increased by nearly 50%. 

* The share of rural people with safe water 
has risen more than fourfold, from 13% to 
about 71%. 

Worldwide, 46 countries accounting for 
more than 1 billion people have achieved high 
human development. Every region of the world 
has made progress in human development— 
but the level and the pace of advance have not 
been uniform. Sub-Saharan Africa’s infant 
mortality rate of 106 per 1,000 live births is 
more than three times Latin America and the 
Caribbean’s of 32. And South-East Asia’s adult 
literacy rate of more than 83% is way ahead of 
South Asia’s rate of 54%, 


THE STRUGGLE CONTINUES 


Gross violations of human rights continue— 
both loud and silent. They are loud in Rwanda, 
where a million people died, in Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, with an estimated death toll of 
150,000-250,000. Some of today’s grossest vio- 


lations of human rights are in internal 


conflicts—giving rise to a conflict between 
national sovereignty and international interven- 


tion. In a major reversal of past practice, the 
international community has begun to intervene 
(see the special contribution by Kofi Annan). 

There also are silent violations: about 790 
million people not adequately nourished, 250 
million children used as child labour, 1.2 mil- 
lion women and girls under 18 trafficked for 
prostitution each year, more than 130 million 
people living in income poverty in the OECD 
countries. The world is often aware of loud vio- 
lations, but not necessarily of the silent. 

The indivisibility of human rights has been 
accepted as a principle, overturning the cold 
war division of rights into two sets: the civil and 
political, and the economic, social and cultural. 
Yet a latent tension remains between some of 
these rights. And there are other tensions. 
There is tension between the universality of 
human rights and cultural specificity. Between 
national sovereignty and the international 
communitys monitoring of human rights 
within countries. Between the indivisibility of 
human rights and the need to establish priori- 
ties because of resource constraints, Between 
the supremacy of international laws and that of 
national laws. Between international norms 
and the norms set by regional human rights sys- 
tems. Between ratifying international treaties 
and enforcing them nationally. 

Many people still see the promotion of 
Human rights for some groups—women, eth- 
nic minorities, immigrants, poor people—as a 
threat to their own values ог interests. This 
divisiveness in values breeds opposition to 
human tights for all. Even in times of great 
prosperity, societies have failed to ensure a life 
of dignity for all their members—and often dis- 
played indifference or outright hostility to 
members of other societies. 

Serious human deprivations remain. In 
the developing world 1.2 billion people are 
income poor, about 1 billion adults illiterate, 
1 billion without safe water and more than 
24 billion without basic sanitation. In the 
OECD countries, even with an average life 
expectancy of 76 years, more than 10% of 
people born today are not expected to sur- 
vive to age 60. And in some industrialized 


countries one person in five is functionally 
illiterate. 
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There have also been setbacks and rever- 
sals. Life expectancy rose steadily in almost all 
nations in the 1970s and 1980s, only to be 
slashed by HIV/AIDS in the 1990s. Every 
minute 11 more people are infected. More than 
12 million Africans have died of ATDS, and by 
2010 the continent will have 40 million 
orphans. In many African countries life 
expectancy has fallen by more than 10 years in 
the past decade. More than 30 countties 
accounting for more than half a billion people 
today have a per capita income lower than that 
two decades ago. The transition in Eastern 
Europe and the CIS has reversed some of the 
big gains in human development. Serious 
human development setbacks have also been 
reported in the East Asian countries, as a result 
of the financial crisis in 1997-98. 

Today, with impressive achievements and a 
significant unfinished agenda in human tights 
and human development, the struggle contin- 
ues for realizing and securing human freedoms 


* Freedom from discrimination—for equality. 
* Freedom from want—for a decent stan- 
dard of living. 

* Freedom for the realization of one's human 
potential. 

* Freedom from fear—with no threats to 
personal security. 

* Freedom from injustice. 

* Freedom of participation, expression and 
association. 

* Freedom for decent work—without 
exploitation. 


FREEDOM FROM DISCRIMINATION—FOR 
EQUALITY 


The universalism of life claims demands that 
all people treat all others equally, without 
discrimination. This principle of equality has 
been the driving force for human rights. It is 
also one of the pillars of human develop- 
ment, which emphasizes equality in opportu- 


in seven areas: 


nity and choices. 


At the dawn of the 21st century the United 
Nations has become more central to the lives of 
more people than ever. Through our work in 
development, peacekeeping, the environment 
_ and health, we are helping nations and commu- 
_ nities to build a better, freer, more prosperous 
future. Above all, however, we have committed 
ourselves to the idea that no individual— 
regardless of gender, ethnicity or race—shall 
"have his or her human tights abused or ignored. 
- This idea is enshrined in the Charter of the 
United Nations and the Universal Declaration 
2 of Human Rights. It is the source of our great- 
| 6st inspiration and the impulse for our greatest 
| efforts. Today, we know more than ever that 
- without respect for the rights of the individual, 
| no nation, no community, no society can be 
| truly free. Whether it means advancing devel- 
| 9pment, or emphasizing the importance of pre- 
| ventive action, or intervening—even across 
State boundaries—to stop gross and systematic 
"Violations of human tights, the individual has 
; ten the focus of our concerns, 
: Те United Nations’ achievements in the 
area of human rights over the last 50 years are 
footed in the universal acceptance of those 


rity ж. 
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rights enumerated in the Universal Declaration 
and in the growing abhorrence of practices for 
which there can be no excuse, in any culture, 
under any circumstance. Emerging slowly, but 
Ibelieve surely, is an international norm against 
the violent repression of any group ог people 
that must and will take precedence over con- 
cerns of state sovereignty. Even though we are 
an organization of Member States, the rights 
and ideals the United Nations exists to protect 
are those of peoples. No government has the 
right to hide behind national sovereignty in 
order to violate the human rights or fundamen- 
tal freedoms of its peoples. Whether a person 
belongs to the minority or the majority, that 
person's human rights and fundamental free- 
doms аге sacred. —— vx 

Our reflections on these critical questions 
derive from a variety of challenges that confront 
us today. From Sierra Leone to the Sudan to 
‘Angola to the Balkans to Cambodia and to 
Afghanistan and East Timor, there are a great 
number of peoples who need more than just 
words of sympathy from the international com- 
munity. They need a real and sustained com- 
mitment to help end their cycles of violence, 
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and launch them on a safe passage to prosper- | 
ity. Just as we have learned that the world can- 
not stand aside when gross and systematic | 
violations of human rights are taking place, so | 
we have also learned that intervention must be 
based on legitimate and universal principles if it 
is to enjoy the sustained support of the world’s 
peoples. 

Intervention, however, is not just a matter 
for states. Each one of us—whether as a worker 
in government, in intergovernmental or non- 
governmental organizations, in business, in the 
media, or simply as a human being—has ап | 
obligation to do whatever he or she can to 
defend the human rights of our fellow men and 
women when they are threatened. Each of us 
has a duty to halt—or, better, to prevent—the 
infliction of suffering. Nothing less is required 
if the noble ideals of our United Nations areto 
become a reality. 


Kofi A. Annan | 


Secretary-General 
of the United Nations 
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FIGURE 2.1 

Ethnic discrimination— services 
are less accessible to minorities 
Vietnam, 1992-93 
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Source: Van de Walle and Gunewardena 1999. 


The 20th century’s progress towards 
equality—regardless of gender, race, religion, 
ethnicity or age—was propelled by social 
movements. One of the most significant has 
been the movement for women's rights, with 
roots back over the centuries (box 2.1). 

The struggle against discrimination has 
also led to civil rights and anti-racism move- 
ments the world over. Equality was a driving 
force in all the major national liberation 
movements fighting for self-determination in 
Asia, Africa and Latin America and the 
Caribbean. Peasants’ struggles in Asia and 
Latin America and the Caribbean also 
demanded an end to discrimination. The 
civil rights movement in the United States in 
the 1950s and 1960s dismantled legal segre- 
gation of African Americans. In many cases 
struggles went beyond national boundaries 
to become global—as with women’s and 
workers’ movements. 

All these propelled norms, values, institu- 
tions and legal standards towards greater 
equality and less discrimination. Tolerance of 
others is now valued more. Diversity is seen as 
a strength, not a weakness. People appreciate 
multiculturalism and human solidarity. 

There have been institutional changes as 
well; 

e At the international level, 165 countries 
have ratified CEDAW, and 155 the Interna- 
tional Convention on the Elimination of All 
Forms of Racial Discrimination—thus more 


than three-quarters of the world’s countries 
have ratified each of these two conventions. 

e National institutions and legal standards 
for affirmative action have emerged in 
Australia, Canada, India, New Zealand and the 
United States, where ethnic minorities and 
indigenous and tribal peoples form a 
significant part of the population. 

e In India affirmative action in economic and 
political spheres benefit scheduled castes and 
tribes. 

* In Australia and New Zealand there is 
increasing legal recognition of aboriginal and 
Maori people’s rights. 

* In Guatemala development programmes 
for the indigenous people have been formulated 
and integrated into the national plan. 

Yet discrimination is still part of our lives. 
Why? Norms may have changed—but not fast 
enough and not in all important areas. Non- 
discrimination and equality may be formally 
recognized in laws, but there is still discrimina- 
tion in policies, resource allocations and public 
provisioning of social services. 

So, even with new norms, discrimination 
and inequality remain pervasive in almost all 
countries. Opportunities for equal wages, equal 
employment and equal political participation 
may be formally recognized, but without effec- 
tive enforcement of laws, gaps remain in these 
areas for women, ethnic minorities, indigenous 
peoples and tribal peoples. Minorities every- 
where—in democracies or dictatorships, in 
industrialized or developing countries—face 
discrimination in rights (figure 2.1). 

That is why outcomes in human develop- 
ment are also mixed. In some areas the results 
are impressive. Between 1992 and 1998 in 
developing countries, the female adult literacy 
rate improved from 72% of the male rate to 
80% and the share of rural households with 
access to safe water rose from 61% of the urban 
share to 78%. In the United States in 1960, the 
proportion of people finishing four years of 
high school was 43% for whites and 20% for 
African Americans—a gap of 23 percentage 
points. By 1998 the gap was 6 points, with an 
82% completion rate for whites and 76% for 
African Americans, In Guatemala from 1995 
to 1999—only four years—the child mortality 
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rate among Mayans declined by nearly a sixth, 
from 94 per 1,000 live births to 79. 

In other areas the outcomes are deplorable. 
In Nepal untouchables have a life expectancy of 
46 years—15 years less than the Brahmins. In 
Morocco the adult rural illiteracy rate of 75% is 
more than twice the urban rate of 37%, In South 
Africa more than 98% of whites live in formal 
houses, while more than 50% of Africans live in 
traditional dwellings and backyard shacks. In 
the developing world women's economic activ- 
ity rate is still two-thirds that of men. In the 
Republic of Korea, the female wage rate is only 
three-fifths the male rate. Girls in Madagascar, 
whether or not they go to school, spend three 
times as many hours as boys collecting water 
and doing other household chores. And in 
OECD countries women spend two-thirds of 
their time on non-market activities, nearly twice 
what men allocate to these tasks. 

There are also disparities in access to ser- 
vices along income and rural-urban lines, per- 
haps reflecting discrimination in their provision 
(figures 2.2 and 2.3). 

Indigenous peoples are still the most 
deprived in economic, social and cultural 
rights—in both developing countries such as 
India and industrialized countries such as Aus- 
tralia, Canada and the United States. In 
Canada in 1991, the life expectancy at birth of 
Inuit males was 58 years and that of registered 
Indian males 62 years, 17 and 13 years less than 
that for all Canadian males (figure 2.4). In 
India in the early 1990s, the adult literacy rate 
among women of scheduled tribes was 24%, 
compared with 39% for all Indian women. In 
Slovakia 80% of Roma children attended 
kindergarten in 1984, but only 15% do today. 
Indigenous peoples also are discriminated 
against in civil and political rights. In Malaysia 
only two Orang Asli in 10,000 have title to their 
land. 

Discrimination on the basis of sexual ori- 
entation continues throughout the world. Civil 
and political rights of sexual minorities are vio- 
lated in some countries where they are denied 
the right to organize into advocacy groups. 
Economic and social rights are violated where 
they are, for example, discriminated against in 
the workplace and in access to housing. 
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FREEDOM FROM WANT—FOR A DECENT 
STANDARD OF LIVING 


Human poverty is a major obstacle to attaining 
a decent standard of living and realizing human 
rights. The Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights recognized the right to a standard of liv- 
ing adequate for the health and well-being of a 
person and the right to education. Global con- 
ferences have identified poverty elimination as 
a major goal, reflected in national plans, 
policies and strategies. And 142 countries have 
ratified the International Covenant on Eco- 
nomic, Social and Cultural Rights. 


FIGURE 2.2 


Disparity by income—public 
services favour the rich 
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FIGURE 2.3 

Urban-rural disparity— 

health services and safe water 
are less accessible in rural areas 
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FIGURE 2.4 
Life expectancy varies by 
ethnicity 
Canada, 1991 
Life expectancy at birth (years) 
National 
average 
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Source: First Nations and Inuit Regional Health 
Survey National Steering Committee 1999. 


FIGURE 2.5 
Income poverty varies by region 
Brazil, 1991 
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Source: Institute of Applied Economic Research 
and others 1998. 
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The world made much progress in reducing 
human poverty in the 1990s. In developing 
countries the percentage of people born today 
not expected to survive to age 40 declined from 
20% to 14% between 1990 and 1998. The share 
of people without access to safe water fell from 
32% to 28%. Adult illiteracy went down from 
35% to 28%. The income poverty rate, even by 
the $1 a day yardstick (1993 PPP US$), declined 
from 29% to 24%. Income poverty is down in 
every developing region, though the decline 
ranged from 11 percentage points in East Asia to 
only 0.3 percentage points in Sub-Saharan 
Africa. 

Some countries made spectacular progress. 
Malaysia reduced income poverty from 60% in 
1960 to 14% in 1993, China from 33% in 1978 
to 7% in 1994 and India from 54% in 1974 to 
39% in 1994. 

Yet widespread income poverty persists. 

By the $1 a day standard (1993 PPP US$), 1.2 
billion people live in income poverty in devel- 
oping countries, nearly half of them in South 
Asia. And poverty is no longer a phenomenon 
of just the South. It has become a Northern 
phenomenon as well (table 2.1). Even within 
countries, the incidence of income poverty 
varies among regions (figure 2.5). 

Income inequality, in and across nations, is 
on the rise. In Brazil, Guatemala and Jamaica 
the top fifth’s share in national income is more 
than 25 times the bottom fifth’s. Poor people 
also bear a disproportionate burden in such 
areas as taxes. In Pakistan the combined bur- 
den of income taxes, tariffs, excise duties and 
sales taxes is 10% of income for those with a 


е 


Note: The poverty line is set at 50% of eq 
household income. 
Source: Smeeding 2000. 


monthly salary of less than $12, and -4% for 
those with more than $40. 

Lack of housing is another problem. More 
than a billion people live in inadequate hous- 
ing, and about 100 million are estimated to be 
homeless worldwide. Millions live in shanty 
towns—in Calcutta, Lagos, Mexico City and 
Mumbai. In Dublin, Ireland, about 7,000 peo- 
ple become homeless each year. And in the 
United States about 750,000 people are home- 
less on any given night. 

Poor people lack access to productive 
resources, such as land and credit. In Zimbabwe 
the pattern of land distribution is highly skewed, 
with white farmers owning most of the 4,660 
large-scale commercial farms, covering 11 mil- 
lion hectares of land, and 30% of all households 
practically landless. In Uganda nearly two-thirds 
of microcredit goes to urban areas, only a third 
to rural areas. In Kenya less than 5% of institu- 
tional credit goes to the informal sector. 


FREEDOM FOR THE REALIZATION OF ONE’S 
HUMAN POTENTIAL 


The tights to food, health, education and 
privacy—as rights to capability building —were 
fundamental building blocks of the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights, reiterated in the 
International Covenant on Economic, Social 
and Cultural Rights, CEDAW and the Con- 
vention on the Rights of the Child. These rights 
were also highlighted by international confer- 
ences, such as Health for All in Alma-Ata in 
1978 and Education for All in Jomtien in 1990. 
Health, nutrition and education are now 
valued not only for their intrinsic worth but 
also for their positive impacts—direct and 
indirect—on human capital, productivity and 
capabilities for participation and social inter- 
action. Consider the effects of education. 
Domestic violence is sensitive not to years of 
marriage, a woman's age, living arrangements, 
the husband's education—but to а woman's 
education. As has been observed in India, if a 
woman has more than a secondary education, 
the incidence of such violence falls by more 
than two-thirds. Yes, education empowers 
women. But it also changes the dynamics in 
households and thus changes norms. 
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Developing countries have achieved much 
in food and nutrition, health and education. 
Between 1980 and 1999 malnutrition was 
reduced: the proportion of underweight chil- 
dren fell in developing countries from 37% to 
27% and that of stunted children from 47% to 
3396. Over the same period the child mortal- 
ity rate declined by more than two-fifths— 
from 168 per 1,000 live births to 93. Today 
primary enrolment in developing countries is 
about 86%, and secondary enrolment about 
60%. 

But these achievements should not mask the 
huge deprivations that remain in these areas— 
in both developing and industrialized countries. 
About a third of children under five suffer from 
malnutrition. Nearly 18 million people die every 
year from communicable diseases—nearly 30 
million from non-communicable diseases, 
mostly in OECD countries. About 90 million 
children are out of primary school, and 232 mil- 
lion out of secondary. 

And look at the disparities in outcomes, 
Infant mortality rates vary significantly by con- 
sumption level (figure 2.6). Literacy varies by 
language groups. In Namibia in 1998, the adult 
literacy rate for the German-speaking group was 
99%, compared with 16% for the San-speaking 
group. And school enrolment varies by sex (fig- 
ure 2,7). 

Most of the setbacks in health and educa- 
tion have occurred in Africa and Eastern 
Europe and the CIS. The most devastating set- 
back: AIDS. At the end of 1999 nearly 34 mil- 
lion people were infected with HIV, 23 
million in Sub-Saharan Africa. The AIDS epi- 
demic is also moving fast in Asia, with more 
than a million people newly infected in 1999 
in South and South-East Asia and the Pacific 
alone. 

In Eastern Europe and the CIS the transi- 
tion to democracy has had costs in human 
development. The life expectancy of males in 
many countries is down by five years. Several 
countries face the unusual prospect of illiter- 
acy—school enrolments are lower than in 1989 
in many countries, and pockets of illiteracy may 
emerge. Serious decay in social services and 
social safety nets has left people without secure 
access to their entitlements. 
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FREEDOM FROM FEAR—WITH NO THREATS TO 
PERSONAL SECURITY 


People want to live without fear of others. No 
other aspect of human security is so vital as 
security from physical violence. But in poor 
nations and rich, people's lives are threatened 
by violence—in several forms: 
¢ Threats from the state (physical torture, 
arbitrary arrest and detention). 
* Threats from other states (war, support for 
oppressive regimes). 
* Threats from other groups of people (eth- 
nic conflicts, crime, street violence). 
* Threats directed at women (rape, domes- 
tic violence). 
* Threats directed at children (child abuse). 
For years civil society movements have 
mobilized public opinion to eliminate such 
threats, and international groups have also 
contributed much. At the global level, the 
Conventions Against Torture, on the Elimi- 
nation of All Forms of Discrimination 
Against Women and on the Rights of the 
Child—ratified by 119, 165 and 191 coun- 
tries—protect against torture and ensure the 
security of women and children. The 
appointment of a Special Rapporteur on Vio- 
lence against Women has also contributed. 
The right of habeas corpus, vital as а tool 
against arbitrary detention, now prevails in 
many more countries. Laws relating to rape 
are stricter. In many countries in the mid- 
1990s, the average sentence served for rape 
was at least five years (table 2.2). In Brazil 
children's rights were legislated in 1986 
through the Children's and Adolescents’ 
Act, and the constitution now protects street 
children. : 


Note: Data refer to any year from 1990 to 1994. 
Source: UNCJIN 1999. 


FIGURE 2.6 
Infant mortality rate varies 
between rich and poor 
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School enrolment varies by sex 
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Instruments of political 
oppression still threaten 
many thousands of 


people 
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Significant advances are being seen in 
respect for human rights and in freedom from 
fear. The incidence of torture is lower in many 
countries. In Honduras the number of torture 
cases reported to the Committee for the 
Defence of Human Rights, a major NGO, fell 
from 156 in 1991 to 7 in 1996. In 1993-96 the 
number of murders declined in Estonia, Latvia 
and the Netherlands, and drug-related crimes 
fell in Denmark and Sweden. Worldwide, the 
number of major armed conflicts declined by 
more than a third in 1990-98. 

Yet the personal security of people all over 
the world is still under threat—from conflicts, 
political oppression, and, in some countries, 
increasing crime and violence. War and inter- 
nal conflicts in the 1990s forced 50 million peo- 
ple to flee their homes—1 person of every 120 
on earth. In the past decade civil wars have 
killed 5 million people worldwide. At the end 
of 1998 more than 10 million people were 
refugees, 5 million were internally displaced 
and another 5 million were returnees. 

Instruments of political oppression still 
threaten many thousands of people. The num- 
ber believed to be incarcerated without a fair 
trial is quite high in some countries, In many 
cases oppressive states use the police and mili- 
tary to repress people in their struggles for 
rights and freedoms. With global as well as 
regional military expenditures showing a 
downward trend, the military spending of low- 
income countries—those with per capita 
incomes of $765 or less in 1998— rose from $36 
billion to $43 billion (all expressed in 1995 con- 
stant dollars) in the three years from 1995 to 


Source: Johns Hopkins University 1999a. 


1998. The objectives of such expenditures need 
scrutiny by the people of these countries. 
Sometimes such increases in expenditures— 
and support to oppressive regimes—come 
from external sources. 

In many countries in Eastern Europe and 
the CIS increases in such crimes as murder, rob- 
bery and theft have made people's lives insecure. 
Worldwide, the circulation of an estimated 500 
million small arms, 100 million of them assault 
rifles, has contributed to crime and violence. In 
the Bahamas there are more than 80 recorded 
homicides per 100,000 people annually, and in 
Colombia nearly 80. Annual recorded drug 
offenses are 574 per 100,000 people in Switzer- 
land, 351 in Sweden and 301 in Denmark. 

Among the worst personal threats are those 
to women. Rape has been used as a weapon of 
war, as in Yugoslavia and Rwanda. Trafficking of 
women and girls for prostitution has increased 
with globalization, with 500,000 women a year 
trafficked out of countries in Eastern Europe and 
the CIS. In Asia about 250,000 people, mostly 
women and children, are estimated to be traf- 
ficked every year. Between 85 million and 115 
million girls and women have undergone some 
form of female genital mutilation and suffer from 
its adverse physiological and psychological 
effects. And every year an estimated 2 million 
more young girls undergo genital mutilation. 

Domestic violence is a serious human rights 
threat to women in every society—rich and 
poor, developing and industrialized (table 2.3). 
Around the world on average, one in every three 
women has experienced violence in an intimate 
relationship. Women also face what is known as 
"honour" killings. In Pakistan the human rights 
commission reported that in 1999 more than 
1,000 women were victims of honour killings, 
and in Jordan the Public Security Department 
reported 20 such killings in 1997. 

The personal security of children is also at 
stake. Worldwide, about 100 million children 
live or work on the street —more than 15,000 in 
Mexico City, 5,000 in Guatemala City. In the 
1990s more than 300,000 children were sol- 
diers, and 6 million were injured in armed con- 
flicts. And in sample surveys in the later part of 
the 1990s, children and teenagers reported sex- 
ual abuse—with nearly 20% of girls reporting 
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it in Switzerland, 17% in Oslo, Norway, and 
more than 14% in New Zealand. 

Hate crimes threaten the personal security 
of ethnic, racial, religious and sexual minori- 
ties. The United States in 1998 had 7,755 
reported hate crimes, 4,321 related to race. 
Assaults against non-heterosexual people 
increased from 1196 of hate crimes in 1993 to 
1696 in 1998. 


FREEDOM FROM INJUSTICE 


The rule of law is deeply interconnected with 
freedom from fear and all other freedoms. 
Without the rule of law and fair administration 
of justice, human rights laws are no more than 
paper. Justice is something that people dearly 
value. As one poor farmer in Bangladesh put it, 
*[ can tolerate poverty, but not to get justice in 
the eye of the law in my own country just 
because I am poor, that I cannot accept." 

There has been much progress on the legal 
front. The Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights inspired many constitutions in the newly 
independent countries of Asia and Africa dur- 
ing the 1950s and 1960s. And in recent times 
Cambodia, South Africa, Thailand and most 
countries in Eastern Europe and the CIS have 
incorporated its articles in their constitutions. 

The outcome: first, recognition of human 
rights in their legal systems, and second, the ren- 
dering of international human rights standards 
and legal norms supreme over domestic laws. 
And the constitutions enshrine the separation of 
powers among the executive, the judiciary and 
the legislature. All these developments have led 
to various legal reforms. Egypt recently became 
the second of the Arab States, after Tunisia, to 
grant equal divorce rights to women. Some 66 
countries have abolished the death penalty for 
all crimes. 

To improve protection of women’s tights, 
many domestic laws have been changed. In 
doing so, legislatures have often drawn on 
CEDAW and overruled domestic laws in favour 
of international ones. In 1995 an amendment to 
the Citizenship Act in Botswana, citing the com- 
mitment of the government to CEDAW, 
granted the children of women married to for- 
eigners the right to assume their mother’s citi- 
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zenship. In Thailand a new law ensures gender 
equality in obtaining citizenship. 

There has also been progress in institutions, 
Human rights ombudsmen are working in 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, Croatia, Hungary, the 
former Yugoslav Republic of Macedonia, 
Poland, Romania and Slovenia. More people are 
taking recourse to their legal and constitutional 
rights. When a local government in South Africa 
cut acommunity’s water supply, the community, 
with the help of the Legal Resources Centre, an 
NGO, took the matter to court, citing the South 
African constitution. The local government had 
to concede that the community had a constitu- 
tional right to a water supply, and the commu- 
nity won the case. The judicial system in many 
countries has done much to protect human 
rights and freedoms. In India public interest lit- 
igation cases in education and environment have 
been important milestones in securing people's 
economic and social rights. 

But there is a long way to go. In some soci- 
eties administration of justice remains elusive 
because of changing norms and inadequate 
institutional capacity. And although justice is 
supposed to be blind and absolute, in many 
societies money and power undermine the inde- 
pendence of the judicial system. In Bangladesh 
a national survey of corruption by the local 
chapter of Transparency International in the 
1990s showed that 6396 of those involved in lit- 
igation paid bribes to court officials. In the 
United Republic of Tanzania 32% of those sur- 
veyed in the 1990s reported payments to per- 
sons (supposedly) administering justice. Justice 
has become a commodity that often only the 
rich and powerful can afford. 

The judicial system's fairness is in question 
in many countries, Unfairness leads to discrim- 
ination in process and disparity in outcome. In 
some countries women still face discrimination 
in inheritance laws. In many countries the judi- 
сіагу is little more than an extension of the 
executive, driving out people’s trust. In many 
others the executive interferes with the judi- 
ciary, sometimes arbitrarily dismissing judges, 
sometimes preventing due process. Not a 
framework to safeguard people’s basic rights. 

The efficiency and adequacy of the judicial 
system are also in question in many societies, 


In some societies 
administration of justice 
remains elusive because 
of changing norms and 
inadequate institutional 
capacity 
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People are demanding 
more transparency and 
accountability, and in 
many cases the legal 
framework and institution 
building are helping 
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Shortages of judges and overwhelming back- 
logs of cases strangle the rule of law in many 
countries. In India in 1996, there were more 
than 5,000 pending cases per judge, and in 
Bangladesh more than 2,000. In Indonesia and 
Zambia there are fewer than 2 judges per 
100,000 people. In Panama 157 people per 
100,000 await trial or adjudication, in Estonia 
115 and in Madagascar 100. In 1994 the aver- 
age custody while awaiting trial, for all offences, 
was 60 weeks in Mexico, 40 in Hungary and 30 
in the Czech Republic. The poor salaries and 
inadequate legal training for judges, including 
in human rights law, are major constraints. So 
is the inadequacy of court facilities. 

In many countries those responsible for 
administering justice are violators of law, not its 
guardians. Police are viewed with hostility 
because of their brutality, their involvement in 
the drug business, their mistreatment of pris- 
oners and their failure to protect the people 
who need their protection most. Rapes by 
prison guards have been reported in many 
countries—in prisons and outside. Prison con- 
ditions are often inadequate. In Nicaragua in 
1998, only $3 was available per inmate per day 
to provide food and maintenance and cover the 
wages of prison officials. 


FREEDOM OF PARTICIPATION, EXPRESSION 
AND ASSOCIATION 


The 20th century’s brutal militaries, fascist 
regimes and totalitarian one-party states com- 
mitted some of the worst abuses of human 
rights. But thanks to impressive struggles, most 
of these ugly regimes have given way to democ- 


racies (box 2.2). These struggles for more open 
societies—with full freedom of participation, 
expression and association—have created 
environments more conducive to advancing 
human rights. By 1975, 33 countries had rati- 
fied the International Covenant on Civil and 
Political Rights—by 2000, 144 had. 

People do not want to be passive partici- 
pants, merely casting votes in elections. They 
want to have an active part in the decisions and 
events that shape their lives. An estimated one 
in five people participates in some form of civil 
society organization. The people's power at 
the Seattle meeting of the World Trade Orga- 
nization recently shows their involvement in 
global issues. 

People are demanding more transparency 
and accountability, and in many cases the legal 
framework and institution building are help- 
ing. Thailand's new constitution allows people 
to demand accountability from public officials 
for corruption and misdeeds, and 50,000 sig- 
natures against any parliamentarian triggers a 
review. In Brazil the Federal Audit Tribunal, 
linked to the legislative branch of the govern- 
ment, holds a mandate to audit all expendi- 
tures of the central government. 

On the institutional side, there are now 
50,000 NGOs in Hungary and 45,000 in Poland, 
unheard of in Soviet times. People are participat- 
ingin national poverty hearings; peasants associ- 
ations, indigenous peoples associations, and 
truth and reconciliation commissions in post- 
conflict situations—and at the local level, in ten- 
ants associations, school boards, water users 
associations and community policing. Press 
councils and journalists’ wage boards have arisen 
in many countries to protect a free press and to 
look after the interests of people in the media. 
International networks—such as the French- 
based Reporters without Borders and the US- 
based Committee to Protect Journalists—play an 
important role in protecting journalists and 
advancing the freedom of speech. 

The legal framework in many countries 
may be more conducive to freedom of partici- 
pation, expression and association, but formi- 
dable restrictions remain. Political parties 
formed along ethnic lines were prohibited in 
Kazakhstan—they can register only as public 
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organizations and thus cannot take part in elec- 
tions. The Bulgarian, Croatian and Romanian 
constitutions explicitly limit the right to use 
minority languages—this, despite these coun- 
wies having signed the European Charter for 
Regional and Minority Languages. Almost the 
entire Arab world bans strikes. 

There is an increasing realization that laws 
are necessary to remove barriers to freedom of 
participation, expression and association, but 
that to implement them effectively will require 
resources. Thus ending press censorship is a 
necessary step towards freedom of expression, 
but the infrastructure for an effective system of 
free media must also be built. 

Political activism has been important in 
winning rights. In Brazil, through the landless 
rural workers movement, more than 250,000 
families won title to more than 15 million acres. 
In the United States poor and homeless people 
have mobilized themselves to fight for realiza- 
tion of their economic rights (box 2.3). NGOs 
are demanding more transparency and 
accountability, public officials аге 
responding. In India the Mazdoor Kisan San- 
grash Samiti holds regular public hearings on 
public resources, disbursements and develop- 
ment projects. People can demand copies of 
official documents on these issues at any time, 
and public officials must oblige. 

What of political participation more 
broadly? In the past 25 years multiparty elec- 
toral systems were introduced in more than 100 
countries. In all but a few countries women have 
the right to vote and to stand for election—a 
right unrecognized in 1970 even in Switzerland. 
Voter turnout varies, but it is difficult to iden- 
tify the reasons why (indicator table 25). 

Tn many formerly colonial countries the dis- 
turbing legacy of a district commissioner com- 
bining judicial and executive functions is giving 
Way to participatory and elected grass-roots 
institutions. In India more than 1 million 
women have been elected in panchayat elec- 
tions, reflecting the broad participation in local 
government. 

Freedom of expression and association has 
also advanced. Today the state retains its 
monopoly on the media in only 5% of coun- 
tries, Speech is now freer in the formerly one- 


and 
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party states of Eastern Europe and the CIS— 
with independent newspapers, non-state tele- 
vision and radio stations and open access to the 
world media. 

People also have more access to the tools of 
information and communication. East Asia 
had 158 television sets per 1,000 people in 
1990—275 in 1996-98. The Arab States over 
the same period went from 35 telephone main- 
lines per 1,000 people to 65. And the world 
went from only 213 Internet host computers in 
1981 to 36 million in 1998. Nearly 30,000 
NGOs use the Internet. And there are more 
than 10 million Internet users in China. 

All impressive testimony to the advance of 
freedom, but many setbacks and dangers need 
to be addressed. Today about 40 countries do 
not have a multiparty electoral system. Democ- 
racies remain fragile. In the 1990s several coun- 
tries reverted to non-electoral regimes. The 
validity of many elections is in serious doubt, 
calling into question the legitimacy of the win- 
ners, In some countries non-governmental 
action is being restricted. As is evident from the 
gender empowerment measure, women still 
face discrimination in political and economic 
opportunities (indicator table 3). Women hold 
only about 14% of parliamentary seats—and in 
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The Kensington Welfare Rights Union 
(KWRU), founded in the United States in 
April 1991 when six women began meeting 
weekly in the basement of the Kensington 
Congregational Church in Philadelphia, 
describes itself as а multiracial organization 
of, by and for poor and homeless people. 
About 4,000 people now see themselves as 
members of this growing movement for 
economic rights. Using the language of 
human rights in its fight against poverty, 
the KWRU has sparked activity all around 
the country, similar to the civil. rights 
ovement. : % 
5 The union has developed five strate- 
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| port networks and a core of people with 


Source: Hijab 2000, 


Empowering poor people—political activism and people’s mobilization | 


and political education. It has also devel- 
oped six tools: programme, protest, pro- | 
jects of survival, press work, political | 
‘education and plans not personalities. And 
it has perfected the tool of establishing tent 
cities. 

The KWRU believes that its main suc- 
cess has been the development of an esti- 
mated 3,000 leaders among the ranks of | 
poor people, These leaders network with | 
some 40 poor people's groups, and share | 
experience with groups in Canada and 
Latin America. In 1997 the KWRU orga- | 
nized a “Freedom Bus”, which travelled 
through 25 US states, getting the message | 
out and mobilizing new leaders. The event, | 
which involved thousands of people, cul- | 
minated in New York at the United 
Nations, The union plans a summit on | 
poverty in India in 2000. | 
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the Arab States, as few as 4%. And тапу coun- 
tries deny political participation to members of 
ethnic minorities and specific races. 

In many parts of the world journalists have 
been harassed, arrested, beaten and even mur- 
dered for trying to uncover the truth. In 1999, 
according to the International Press Institute, 
87 journalists and media people were killed 
while doing their job. 


FREEDOM FOR DECENT WORK— WITHOUT 
EXPLOITATION 


Productive and satisfying livelihoods give peo- 
ple the means to buy goods and services. They 
empower people socially by enhancing their 
dignity and self-esteem. And they can 
empower people politically by enabling them 
to influence decision-making in the workplace 
and beyond. In industrialized countries most 
workers are employed in the formal labour 
market—in developing countries most are out- 
side the formal labour market. 

^ The Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
recognizes the right to work, to freely choose 
employment and to have just and favourable 
working conditions. All these rights are reiter- 


- ated in the International Covenant on Eco- 


nomic, Social and Cultural Rights, which also 
emphasizes the obligation of parties to the 
covenant to safeguard the right to work—so that 
everyone has the opportunity to earn a living, 


International Labour Organization (ILO) con- 
ventions have been adopted to secure workers’ 
rights and to ensure their safety and non- 
exploitation (table 2.4; annex table A2.2). Of the 
seven major labour rights conventions, all but 
the convention on minimum age have each been 
ratified by more than 125 countries. And of 
these, the conventions prohibiting forced labour 
or discrimination in employment and occupa- 
tion have each been ratified by more than 140 
countries. 

Employment in the formal labour market 
has grown impressively in the past decade. In 
China in 1987-96, employment increased 
2.2% a year—outpacing labour force growth 
at 1.596. The corresponding rates in India 
were 2.4% and 2.2%. In OECD countries in 
1987-97, employment and the labour force 
grew at the same pace, 1.1% a year. Labour 
productivity has increased in both OECD 
and developing countries. In 1990-95 labour 
productivity in Singapore increased 14% a 
year, in Chile nearly 10% a year. Employment 
opportunities in developing countries have 
broadened through expansion of informal 
sector enterprises, microfinance and NGO 
activities, 

Even so, at least 150 million of the world’s 
workers were unemployed at the end of 1998, 
and as many as 900 million were underem- 
ployed. About 35 million people were unem- 
ployed in OECD countries alone. Insecure jobs 
have become a fact of life in many countries, In 
the United Kingdom in 1997, 25% of all jobs 
уеге part time. Informal sector employment has 
become dominant in many countries. In the 
1990s in Bolivia, it accounted for 57% of urban 
employment, in the United Republic of Tanza- 
nia56%, in Thailand 48%, Much of this employ- 
ment is low productivity, low wage and 
precarious. Unemployment varies among eth- 
nic groups. In South Africa unemployment 
among African males in 1995 was 29%, more 
than seven times the 4% rate for their white 
counterparts. 

Labour rights focus not only on ensuring a 
livelihood, but also on protecting against dis- 
crimination in work and benefits and against 
exploitation. Equal pay for equal work is 
spreading in principle, the result of a long 
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struggle. So is recourse to the law. In October 
1999, after a court case, the Canadian govern- 
ment agreed to pay $1.8 billion in back salaries 
and interest to 230,000 past and current federal 
workers, overwhelmingly women, under the 
Equal Pay for Work of Equal Value Act. 

Thestruggle against inhumane working con- 
ditions has taken different forms—revolutions 
to overturn an economic system or, more com- 
monly, struggles to protect the rights of workers 
by securing better wages and other benefits, 
ensuring workers’ safety, providing acceptable 
working conditions and outlawing discrimina- 
tion. Different institutions and events have 
shaped workers’ rights over time (box 2.4). 
People’s concerns about exploitation of workers 
are reflected in their support for ethical trading 
and insistence on codes of conduct for business. 
At the national level the tripartite system— 
government, employer and worker—has been 
effective in settling labour disputes. 

Yet serious problems remain in labour 
rights and in the human rights of workers. 
With globalization and the pressure for a flex- 
ible labour market, workers’ incomes, rights 
and protections are being compromised. The 
social welfare system protecting workers is 
decaying. Trade union membership in the non- 
agricultural labour force has declined in many 
countries—both developing and OECD (fig- 
ure 2.8). Of the 27 million workers in the 
world’s 845 export processing zones, many are 
not allowed to join unions, a clear violation of 
workers’ rights and human rights. In some 
cases female workers in garment industries are 
put under lock and key at the job, another clear 
violation—and when hundreds of women die 
in a fire because they cannot get out, a human 
tragedy. In many societies trade unions and 
union activities are often suppressed, to under- 
mine workers’ struggles for their rights. 

In recent years the industrialized world has 
attracted many migrants—in 1995 an esti- 
mated 26-30 million to Europe alone. In many 
cases migrant workers not only face discrimi- 
nation in wages, they also live in poor condi- 
tions. In Germany Turkish migrant workers 
earn on average only 73% as much as German 
workers. In the Middle East and the Persian 
Gulf region 1.2 million women work as domes- 
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tic servants without labour protections, facing 
inhuman working hours, assaults and abuse 
and other discrimination. Malaysia, home of 
many migrant workers employed abroad as 


domestic servants, recently had a national soul- 
searching when these abuses were revealed. 

Worldwide, there are some 250 million 

child labourers—140 million boys, 110 million 

girls. Asia accounts for 153 million, Africa for 

80 million. And millions of children are domes- 

‚ tic workers—often suffering physical and psy- 


chological abuse (table 2.5). 


TABLE 2.5 
Child domestic workers in selected 
countries, 1990s 


FIGURE 2.8 

Declining membership 

in trade unions 

Trade union membership as a percentage 
of non-agricultural workers 
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BOX 2.4 А M 5 

Evolution of international workers' rights 

Workers movements were established in Proposals for international labour reg- 


Great Britain and the United States in the 
late 18th and early 19th centuries. The 
harsh working conditions in the industrial 
age gave rise to demands for international 
regulation to reduce the poverty of work- 
ers, Industrialists and governments feared 
losing out to competitors if they took uni- 
lateral protective action that raised the 
costs of production. That, too, led to calls 
for international regulation, through which 
protective measures could be adopted 
simultaneously by many countries. _ 

The Welsh industrialist Robert Owen 
was the first to raise the idea of international 
action, proposing the creation of a labour 
commission in 1818. The initial proposals for 
international legislation came from ап 
Englishman, Charles Hindley, a Belgian, 
peer Ducpétiaux, and three Frenchmen, 
7. A. Blanqui, Louis René Villarmé and, 
above all, the industrialist Daniel Le Grand. 
Le Grand issued a series of appeals begin- 
ning in 1844, and drafted proposals to “pro- 
tect the working class from early and heavy 
labour" that he sent to various governments: 


Source: Bartolomei de la Cruz, von Potobsky and Swepston 1996. 


ulation were made in the French parliament 
and in Austria, Belgium and Germany, 
especially by the socialists and by Christian - 
social movements, Germany convened an 
intergovernmental conference in Berlin in 
1890, the first official forum to explore the 
possibility of adopting international labour 
legislation. 

During the First World Wartrade union 
organizations from several countries agreed | 
on the need for a mechanism for interna- 
tional legislation, A number of governments, 
especially France and Great Britain, pro- 
posed that international labour legislation be 
adopted at the peace conference, 

During negotiations for the Treaty of 
Versailles a decision was made to create 
the International Labour Organization, 
whose main duty would be to establish an 
international standard-setting mecha- 
nism. The Treaty of Versailles, finally | 
adopted by the peace conference in 1919, 
included "workers! clauses” to form the | 
basic principles of international labour 
legislation. 
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EMERGING ISSUES IN HUMAN RIGHTS 


We live in an era of dramatic change and transi- 
tion. The world is being transformed by new 
rules, new tools and new actors into a vast global 
marketplace. Human freedoms face new threats 
{тот transition, conflicts, xenophobia, human 
trafficking and religious fundamentalism. And 
all over the world people with HIV/AIDS face 
serious threats to their human rights (box 2.5). 
Along with these new issues, persistent poverty 
and widening inequality are now treated as a 
denial of human rights and thus emerge as con- 
tinuing human rights challenges. 

* Poverty and growing inequalities in 
income, buman development and socio- 
economic opportunities. Human poverty is 
pervasive, affecting a quarter of the people in 
the developing world. Worse, inequalities are 


BOX 2.5 


Respecting human rights—crucial in dealing with HIV/AIDS 


Protection and fulfilment of human 
rights is essential for an effective 
response to HIV/AIDS. Respect for 
human rights helps to reduce vulnerabil- 
ity to HIV/AIDS, to ensure that those liv- 
ing with or affected by HIV/AIDS live a 
life of dignity without discrimination and 
to alleviate the personal and societal 
impact of HIV infection. Conversely, vio- 
lations of human rights are primary forces 
in the spread of HIV/AIDS. 

Disrespect for civil and political rights 
makes society-wide mobilization. against 
HIV/AIDS and open dialogue about pre- 
vention impossible. And poverty and depri- 
vation contribute to the spread of 
HIV/AIDS. Where people lack access to 
information about the risks of HIV/AIDS 


. andare denied adequate education, preven- 


tion efforts are bound to fail and the epi- 
demic will spread more quickly. HIV/AIDS 
is alsolikely to spread more quickly in coun- 
tries where the right to health is neglected. 
Marginalization and disempowerment of 


_ women make them more vulnerable to 


infection and exacerbate the effects of the 
epidemic. Discrimination against people 
affected by HIV/AIDS leads to shame, 
silence and denial, fuelling the epidemic. 
In 1998 the United Nations High 
Commissioner for Human Rights and the 


Joint United Nations Programme on 
HIV/AIDS (UNAIDS) together issued the 
International Guidelines on HIV/AIDS 
and Human Rights. The guidelines provide 
a framework for supporting both human 
rights and public health, emphasizing the 
synergy between the two, and offer con- 
crete measures for protecting human rights 
in order to deal effectively with HIV/AIDS. 
They emphasize the government's respon- 
sibility for multisectoral coordination and 
accountability. They call for reforming laws 
and legal support services to help ensure 
non-discrimination, protect public health 
and improve the status of women, children 
and marginalized groups. And they recom- 
mend supporting increased private sector 
and community participation in the 
response to HIV/AIDS. 

The United Nations Commission on 
Human Rights, at its session in 1999, 
passed a resolution asking governments to 
report on steps taken to promote and 
implement the guidelines for its 2001 ses- 
sion. South Africa has set a good example, 
Its human rights commission has endorsed 
the guidelines and recommended that the 
parliament adopt a charter on HIV/AIDS. 
Implementing a human rights approach is 
an essential step in dealing with this cata- 
strophic threat to human development, 


|. Source: Human Development Report Office; Mann and Tarantola 1996; UNHCR and UNAIDS 1998, 
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increasing in many instances—not only in 
income and wealth, but also in social services 
and productive resources. These growing 
inequalities threaten to erode hard-won gains 
incivil and political liberties, especially in Latin 
America and in the transition economies of 
Eastern. Europe and the CIS. Poverty and 
inequality disempower people and open them 
to discrimination in many aspects of life and to 
additional violations of their rights (chapter 4). 
© Gross human rights violations in internal 
conflicts. Conflicts are hotbeds of gross human 
rights violations, clearly illustrating the indivisi- 
bility and interdependence of all human rights. 
Past efforts to ensure respect for human rights 
even during war led to the four Geneva Con- 
ventions on the treatment of prisoners and the 
protection of civilians during international con- 
flict. But most of today’s wars are fought within 
national boundaries. True, Protocol П to the 
Geneva Conventions, ratified by 149 states, 
applies solely to non-international armed con- 
flicts, and Common Article3 of the conventions 
applies to internal conflicts, But some of today’s 
grossest violations of human rights are in these 
situations, and an urgent challenge for the inter- 
national community is to develop principles, 
institutions, standards and quicker responses 
for tackling these violations (chapter 6). 

* The transition to democracy and market 
economies. The transition to democracy is 
fraught with fragility, The new formal democ- 
racies did not end discrimination against 
minorities or women—and in many instances 
such discrimination is growing. The transition 
in Eastern Europe and the CIS brought major 
reversals of economic and social rights—those 
of women to equality in employment, those of 
children to education and those of all to health 
cate were seriously undermined. Institutions 
and norms are needed to prevent reversals. The 
democratic transition does not guarantee frec- 
doms, nor is it sustainable without institutional 
and social capacity building. 

What is needed is not elusive democracy 
but inclusive democracy, which best protects 
human rights (chapter 3). 
© Economic globalization and its new rules 
and actors. Creating new patterns of interaction 
among people and states, globalization promises 
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unprecedented opportunities for progress in 
larger freedoms. But it also threatens to com- 
pound many challenges for the international 
community. Developed in a state-centred world, 
the international system of human rights protec- 
tion is suited to the post-war era, not the era of 
globalization. New actors— global corporations, 
multilateral organizations, global NGOs—wield 
great influence in social, economic, even politi- 
cal outcomes. What are the duties and obliga- 
tions of these new actors? How should human 
rights be ensured in the World Trade Organiza- 
tion’s agenda of continuing trade liberalization? 
How can corporations be held accountable? 
What are the duties and obligations of the UN 
agencies, the International Monetary Fund and 
the World Bank (chapters 4 and 6)? 


STRUGGLES FOR HUMAN FREEDOMS 


Dealing with human rights and human 
development—and with both old and emerg- 
ing issues—requires a clear understanding of 
the mutually reinforcing links between the 
two (chapter 1). It also requires indicators 
that empower people to identify violations of 
human rights, assess progress and hold criti- 
cal actors to account (chapter 5). Most 
important, it requires action—legal, politi- 
cal, social, economic. And that action must 
be on all fronts—local, national, regional, 
global. But enhancing human development 
and respecting human rights calls above all 
for one basic action—pursuing a human 
rights approach to development. And that 
requires a fundamental shift in development 
strategies at all levels (chapter 6). 
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Milestones in the adoption 
of major human rights 
instruments 


1948 Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights 


1965 International Convention on the 
Elimination of All Forms of Racial 
Discrimination 


1966 International Covenant on Civil 
and Political Rights 


1966 International Covenant on 
Economic, Social and Cultural 
Rights 


1979 Convention on the Elimination of 
All Forms of Discrimination 
Against Women 


1984 Convention Against Torture and 
Other Cruel, Inhuman or 
Degrading Treatment or 
Punishment 


1989 Convention on the Rights of the 
Child 


Countries ratifying the 6 major 
human rights conventions 
and covenants 


Number of countries 


1990 1999 


Source: Office of the United Nations 
High Commissioner for Human Rights. 
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ANNEX GROWING COMMITMENT TO HUMAN RIGHTS 
Principal human rights instruments 


International Bill of Rights 

The International Bill of Rights consists of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights, the International Covenant on 
Civil and Political Rights and its two optional protocols and the International Covenant on Economic, Social and Cultural 
Rights. The Universal Declaration of Human Rights recognizes the indivisibility of human rights. Nevertheless, separate 
covenants evolved on civil and political rights and economic, social and cultural rights, reflecting the legacy of the cold 
war. 


Universal Declaration of Human Rights 

Building on the principles of the UN Charter, the Universal Declaration of Human Rights, adopted by the United Nations 
on 10 December 1948, is the primary document proclaiming human rights standards and norms. The declaration rec- 
ognizes the universality, indivisibility and inalienability of the rights of all people as the foundation of equality, freedom, 
justice and peace in the world. 


International Covenant on Civil and Political Rights (ICCPR) 

Adopted in 1966 and entered into force in 1976, the ICCPR defines a broad range of civil and political rights for all peo- 
ple. This major codification of human rights and fundamental freedoms in civil and political areas has been ratified by 
144 states parties. 


International Covenant on Economic, Social and Cultural Rights (ICESCR) 

Also adopted in 1966 and entered into force in 1976, the ICESCR defines the economic, social and cultural rights of peo- 
ple. It introduced a new way of looking at development, the rights-based perspective. There are 142 states parties to this 
covenant. 


International Convention on the Elimination of All Forms of Racial Discrimination (ICERD) 

The ICERD was adopted in 1965 and entered into force in 1969, in the aftermath of decolonization, a period charac- 
terized by apartheid and racial and ethnic conflicts. It deals with a particular form of discrimination—that based on race, 
colour, descent or national or ethnic origin. The convention has been ratified by 155 countries, 


Convention on the Elimination of All Forms of Discrimination Against Women (CEDAW) 

Adopted in 1979 and entered into force in 1981, CEDAW represents the first comprehensive, legally binding interna- 
tional instrument prohibiting discrimination against women and obligating governments to take affirmative action to ad- 
vance gender equality. The convention, ratified by 165 countries, is often referred to as the International Bill of Rights 
for Women. 


Convention Against Torture and Other Cruel, Inhuman or Degrading Treatment or Punishment 
(CAT) 

The CAT, adopted in 1984 and entered into force in 1989, added an important pillar to the international protection of 
human rights. The convention, which deals with the right not to be subjected to torture, lays out the steps to be taken 
by states to prevent torture and other cruel, inhuman or degrading treatment or punishment. It has been ratified by 119 
countries. 


Convention on the Rights of the Child (CRC) 
Adopted in 1989 and entered into force in 1990, the CRC recognizes the need for specific attention to protecting and 


promoting the rights of children, to support their growth, development and becoming worthy citizens of the world. It 
has been ratified by 191 countries, making it almost universal. 
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The United Nations system for monitoring 
implementation of human rights 


PROCEDURES BASED ON THE UN CHARTER 


United Nations Human Rights Commission (1946) 

Functions: 

* Setting human rights standards. 

e Holding an annual public debate on human rights violations. 

© Appointing special rapporteurs, special representatives, experts and working groups to study themes or country 
situations. Today 16 country and more than 20 thematic procedures are in place. 


PROCEDURES BASED ON THE SIX UN HUMAN RIGHTS TREATIES 


Treaty bodies for monitoring the treaties 

* Human Rights Committee (ICCPR). 

© Committee on Economic, Social and Cultural Rights (ICESCR). 

© Committee on the Elimination of Racial Discrimination (ICERD). 

© Committee on the Elimination of Discrimination Against Women (CEDAW). 

© Committee against Torture and Other Cruel, Inhuman or Degrading Treatment or Punishment (CAT). 
© Committee on the Rights of the Child (CRC). 

Functions: 

Receiving and discussing country reports on the status of human rights by engaging in constructive dialogue with 
states parties. 

Receiving shadow, or alternative, reports from civil society institutions. 

Providing concluding country observations on human rights in states parties. 

Providing general comments or recommendations on treaty rights. 

Providing procedures for hearing individual complaints. 

Providing inquiry procedures for gross or systemic human rights violations. 

Hearing complaints from one state party against another. 


TRIPARTITE MECHANISM FOR ILO CONVENTION FOR THE PROTECTION OF WORKERS’ RIGHTS 


© Government, employers and trade unions. 
OTHER BODIES 


International Court of Justice (1946) 

Functions: 

e To settle in accordance with international law the legal disputes submitted to it by states. 

• To give advisory opinions on legal questions referred to it by duly authorized international organs and agencies. 


International Criminal Court 

(agreement to set it up adopted in 1998; court has yet to come into existence) 

Proposed functions: 

* Bringing cases against individuals for war crimes, genocide and crimes against humanity. 
* Increasing state responsibility for infringement of human rights. 

* Contributing to an international order that demands respect for human rights. 


Office of the High Commissioner for Human Rights (1993) 

Functions: 

* Providing states with advisory services and technical assistance on request. 

Enhancing international cooperation in human rights. 

Engaging in dialogues with governments aimed at securing respect for all human rights. 
Supporting the existing UN human rights machinery. 

Promoting the effective implementation of human rights standards. 
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Ratification of treaties 
by states parties 
Number of countries (as of 16 February 2000) 


ICCPR 

Ratification 144 

Signature not followed by ratification 3 
Not ratified and not signed 46 


ICESCR 

Ratification 142 

Signature not followed by ratification 5 
Not ratified and not signed 46 


ICERD 

Ratification 155 

Signature not followed by ratification 5 
Not ratified and not signed 33 


CEDAW 

Ratification 165 

Signature not followed by ratification 3 
Not ratified and not signed 25 


CAT 

Ratification 119 

Signature not followed by ratification 9 
Not ratified and not signed 65 


CRC 

Ratification 191 

Signature not followed by ratification 1 
Not ratified and not signed 1 
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ANNEX GROWING COMMITMENT TO HUMAN RIGHTS 
Regional human rights instruments and institutions 


INTER-AMERICAN HUMAN RIGHTS SYSTEM 


The inter-American human rights system coexists with the UN treaty-based and non-treaty-based mechanisms. 


Main instruments 


American Declaration of the Rights and Duties of Man (1948) 

e Has a preamble explicitly linking rights and duties. 

© Covers a roster of economic and social rights, most relating to labour, contained in a social charter. 

* Links human rights and democracy. 

© Ts legally non-binding and thus has led to the adoption of the American Convention on Human Rights. 


American Convention on Human Rights (1969) 

• Is fundamentally a civil and political rights treaty. 

* Provides progressive treatment of freedom of expression. 

* Makes explicit the conditions under which guaranteed rights can be overridden in times of public danger. 
* Has been ratified by 24 of the 35 members of the Organization of American States. 


Other instruments 

Inter-American Convention on Forced Disappearance (1994) 

Inter-American Convention to Prevent and Punish Torture (1985) 

Convention on the Prevention, Punishment and Eradication of Violence against Women (1994) 
Implementing institutions and mechanisms 


Inter-American Commission on Human Rights (1959) 

e Is made up of members elected by the General Assembly of the Organization of American States. 

e Combines promotion and adjudication functions. 

e Advises governments on legislation affecting human rights. | 


Inter-American Court of Human Rigbts (1979) 

* Has two types of jurisdiction—advisory and contentious. 

e Issues advisory opinions on correct interpretation of treaty obligations, 

e Contentious jurisdiction encompasses cases submitted by the commission against states parties and vice versa. 


EUROPEAN HUMAN RIGHTS SYSTEM 


The European human rights system is by far the most developed of the regional systems. Distinguished by its preference 
for judicial approaches, it has gone the furthest in developing judicial processes. The European system also enjoys the 
highest rate of state compliance with its decisions. 


Main instruments 


European Convention for tbe Protection of Human Rights and Fundamental Freedoms (1950) 
* Convention provides for collective enforcement of certain civil and political rights, 


° European Court of Human Rights rules in cases alleging that individuals have been denied their human rights. 
e Contracting states undertake to secure the rights defined by the convention for all, 
* Subsequent protocols have extended the initial set of rights. | 


Most countries that have ratified the convention have incorporated the provisions into their own national law. 


European Social Charter (1961, revised in 1996) | 
* Guarantees a series of rights relating to conditions of employment and social cohesion. 


e Hasa system of supervision that includes the Committee of Independent Experts, the Governmental Committee 
and the Committee of Ministers. 


* Provides for collective complaints, 
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Other instruments 


European Convention for tbe Prevention of Torture and Inbuman or Degrading Treatment or 
Punishment (1987) 


Framework Convention on National Minorities (1995) 
Implementing institutions and mechanisms 


European Court of Human Rights (1959) 

e Has as many judges as there are contracting states. 

e Hears cases from individuals and contracting states. 

• Uses a procedure that is adversarial and public. 

e Issues advisory opinions on legal issues relating to conventions and protocols. 


AFRICAN HUMAN RIGHTS SYSTEM 
The African system of human rights is relatively recent. It prefers judicial and quasi-judicial approaches. 


Instrument 


African Charter on Human and Peoples’ Rights (1981) 

© Covers both civil and political and economic, social and cultural rights. 

* Provides for collective rights and for state and individual duties. 

© Includes claw-back clauses restricting human rights to the maximum extent allowed by domestic law. 


Implementation institutions and mechanisms 


African Human Rights Commission (1987) 

© Serves more promotional and less protective functions. 
e Examines state reports. 

e Considers communications alleging violations. 

* Expounds the African charter. 


African Human Rights Court 

(decision to establish it made in 1998; court has yet to start functioning) 

e Consists of 11 judges appointed in their personal capacity. 

• Complements the work of the African Human Rights Commission. 

Serves more protective and less promotional functions. 

© Hasa jurisdiction not limited to cases or disputes arising out of the African charter. 


ARAB HUMAN RIGHTS SYSTEM 


The Arab human rights system came into formal existence with the adoption in 1994 of the Arab Charter of Human 


Rights by the Arab League. The charter: 
e 


Provides for a Committee of Human Rights Experts to examine reports submitted by the states parties and to re- 


port on them to the Permanent Commission of Human Rights of the Arab League. 


© Prohibits denial of any of the fundamental human rights, but provides for limitations and restrictions on all rights 


for reasons of national security, the economy, public order, the rights of others and the like. 


* Includes no requirements for a valid declaration of astate of emergency, and during a state of emergency provides 


for only a few rights, such as prohibition of torture and safeguards for a fair trial. 
* Provides for no right to political organization and participation. 
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A2.1 Status of major 


international Convention 
human rights International Convention on Against 
instruments Convention International the Elimination Torture and 
on the International Covenant on of All Other Cruel, 
Elimination Covenant on Economic, Forms of Inhuman or 
of All Forms Civil and Social and Discrimination Degrading Convention 
of Racial Political Cultural Against Treatment or on the Rights 
Discrimination Rights Rights Women Punishment of the Child 
1965 1966 1966 1979 1984 1989 
Afghanistan e e е o e e 
Albania e e e e ө e 
Algeria ө LJ e ° e e 
Andorra e e 
Angola e e e e 
Antigua and Barbuda e ө ө ө 
Argentina e e e e e e 
Armenia e e e e e e 
Australia e e e e e e 
Austria e e е е ө ө 
Azerbaijan ө ө ө ө e ө 
Bahamas e e e 
Bahrain e e e 
Bangladesh e LJ е ө e 
Barbados e e e е ө 
Belarus e e e e e e 
Belgium e e e e e e 
Belize e e e e 
Benin о e e e e e 
Bhutan о e e 
Bolivia e e e e e 
Bosnia and Herzegovina e e e e e 
Botswana e e e 
Brazil ө ө a ө e e 
Brunei Darussalam e 
Bulgaria e e e e e e 
Burkina Faso e e ө ө ө ө 
Burundi e e e e ө e 
Cambodia e e e e e e 
Cameroon e e e e e e 
Canada e Ф ө ө ө ө 
Cape Verde e 9 е е e e 
Central African Republic e e е е ө 
Chad e ө e e ө H 
Chile e e e e e e 
China e о о ө ө ° 
Colombia e e e e e e 
Comoros e e 
Congo e e e е o 
Congo, Dem. Rep. of the e e e e е е 
Cook Islands ө 
Costa Rica e ° e e e 
Côte d'Ivoire e e e e e e 
Croatia e e e e e e 
Cuba e e e e 
Cyprus e e e ө ө e 
Czech Republic e e e e ó ө 
Denmark e e e e = = 
Djibouti e e 
Dominica e e e Hi 
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A2.1 Status of major 


International 
Covenant on 
Economic, 
Social and 
Cultural 
Rights 
1966 


Convention on 
the Elimination 
of All 
Forms of 
Discrimination 
Against 
Women 
1979 


Convention 
Against 
Torture and 
Other Cruel, 
Inhuman or 
Degrading 
Treatment or 
Punishment 
1984 


Convention 


on the Rights 


of the Child 
1989 


International 
Convention 
on the International 
Elimination Covenant on 
of All Forms Civil and 
of Racial Political 
Discrimination Rights 
1965 1966 

Dominican Republic ө e 
Ecuador e e 
Egypt е ө 
Е Salvador e e 
Equatorial Guinea e 
Eritrea 
Estonia e LÀ 
Ethiopia e e 
Fiji e 
Finland e e 
France e e 
Gabon e e 
Gambia e e 
Georgia e e 
Germany e e 
Ghana ө 
Greece e e 
Grenada o e 
Guatemala e e 
Guinea © e 
Guinea-Bissau 
Guyana e e 
Haiti e e 
Holy See e 
Honduras e 
Hungary e ө 
celand e e 
ndia e ө 
Indonesia e 
ran, Islamic Rep. of e ө 
raq e e 
reland Ө) e 
rael ө ө 
Italy e ө 
jamaica ө ө 
арап ө ө 
Jordan e e. 
Kazakhstan e 
Kenya e. 
Kiribati 
Korea, Dem. People's Rep. of 9 
Korea, Rep. of e e. 
Kuwait o e 
Kyrgyzstan e ө 
lao People's Dem. Rep. e 
Latvia Өө e 
Lebanon e ө 
Lesotho e e. 
Liberia ө [9] 
Libyan Arab Jamahiriya e e. 
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intemational Convention 
human rights International Convention on Against 
instruments Convention International the Elimination Torture and 
on the International Covenant on of All Other Cruel, 
Elimination Covenant on Economic, Forms of Inhuman or 
of All Forms Civil and Social and Discrimination Degrading Convention 
of Racial Political Cultural Against Treatment or on the Rights 
Discrimination Rights Rights Women Punishment of the Child 
1965 1966 1966 1979 1984 1989 
Liechtenstein e ә ° e е 
Lithuania e ө e. е e. е 
Luxembourg e е e LÀ е е 
Macedonia, TFYR е LÀ е е ° e 
Madagascar LÀ LÀ LÀ е е 
Malawi LJ e e e ө е 
Malaysia LJ е 
Maldives LJ e e 
Mali e LÀ е е ө ° 
Майа е е е ° ө ° 
Marshall Islands e 
Mauritania e 
Mauritius e e e e ө е 
Mexico e ° ° LJ е е 
Micronesia, Fed. Sts. of e 
Moldova, Rep. of e е e e. e e 
Monaco е e LJ e e 
Mongolia e. LJ e e. ө 
Morocco e e e e e e 
Mozambique e e e e e 
Myanmar e e 
Namibia e e e e ө e 
Nauru e 
Nepal © e e ө ө ° 
Netherlands e e e e e e 
New Zealand e e e e e e 
Nicaragua LÀ e e e о е 
Niger ® ө ө ° ө e 
Nigeria e e e e о ө 
Niue e 
Norway ° ө e e e e 
Oman e 
Pakistan e e e 
Palau e 
Panama LÀ e e e e е 
Papua New Guinea e e e 
Paraguay e e ө ө ө 
Реги © ө e e e e 
Philippines e e e e e e 
Poland e e e e e e 
Portugal e e e e e e 
Qatar e e e 
Romania ө ө ө e е е 
Russian Federation e e e e e e 
Rwanda e e e e e 
Saint Kitts and Nevis e e 
Saint Lucia e e e 
Saint Vincent and the Grenadines e e ө e e 
Samoa (Western) e е 
San Marino ө ө ө 
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Torture and 


ПЕ 
| 


on the Rights 


i 
siili 
Hi 
И. 


# 
$ 
e| 
Ч 
g 
Z 


São Tomé and Principe 
Saudi Arabia 

Senegal 

Seychelles 

Sierra Leone 


06000 
өөө © 
OE EEJ 


Singapore 
Slovakia 
Slovenia 
Solomon Islands 
Somalia 


South Africa 
Spain 

Sri Lanka 
Sudan 
Suriname 


eco eee © 
0000 00000 


20007 #000 
e өөө 
Озөөө өө 


Swaziland 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Syrian Arab Republic 
Tajikistan 


Tanzania, U. Rep. of 
Thailand 

Togo 

Tonga 

Trinidad and Tobago 


Tunisia 
Turkey 
Turkmenistan 
Tuvalu 
Uganda 


eoe ооо ө 000060 00000 0000 


Ukraine 

United Arab Emirates 
United Kingdom 
United States 
Uruguay 


Uzbekistan 
Vanuatu 
Venezuela 
Viet Nam 
Yemen 


Yugoslavia 
Zambia 
Zimbabwe 


осо ооо о ооо өө ө оо ооо 0000 20000 о өө өөө ^ 
ооо ө о ооо оо 900 


оосо 009000 ооөөоо 060000 090000 020000 00000 


озо ооо о ооо оо о оо 00990900090 
ооо 900000 ооо 06 000000 еее о 0O 


® Ratification, accession, approval, notification or succession, acceptance or definitive signature. 
O Signature not yet followed by ratification. 

Note:Status as of 16 February 2000. 

Source: UN 2000e. 
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fundamental 
labour rights 
conventions Elimination of 
discrimination in 
Freedom of association and Elimination of forced and respect of employment 4 | 
collective bargaining compulsory labour and occupation Abolition of child labour 
Convention Convention Convention Convention ^ Convention Convention Convention Convention 
87° 98° 29* 105* 100* 111° 1389 182^ 
Malta LJ е e е e e LJ 
Mauritania LJ e e. LÀ 
Mauritius е е е е 
Mexico e е LJ LÀ e 
Moldova, Rep. of © LÀ e. e 
Mongolia е е ө ө 
Могоссо e ө e ө ө ө 
Mozambique е e e e ө 
Муаптаг LJ e 
Namibia LJ LJ 
Nepal е e e e 
Netherlands е e e e e e e 
New Zealand e. е ө ө 
Nicaragua e e е е e e e 
Niger e LÀ е е ө ө ө 
Nigeria LJ e e LJ e 
Norway e e ® ө ө Ф 
Отап ө 
Pakistan e LJ e e 
Panama e. LJ e e e 
Papua New Guinea e e e 
Paraguay e ° e e e e 
Peru e LJ e e e е 
Philippines e e e e e e 
Poland e e e e e e e 
Portugal e ө ° ° e ө ө 
Qatar e e 
Romania e e e e e e e 
Russian Federation e e e e e e e 
Rwanda e e e e e © 
Saint Kitts and Nevis 
Saint Lucia e e e е е ө 
Saint Vincent and the Grenadines e e e 
San Marino e e e e e e e e 
São Tomé and Principe ө е ө e 
Saudi Arabia е ө e e 
Senegal e e e e e e e 
Seychelles e e e ө ө e e e 
Sierra Leone e e e e e e 
Singapore e e п 
Slovakia e e ө e e e е ө 
Slovenia e e e e ө ә e 
Solomon Islands e 
Somalia o e e 
South Africa e Ф e e e e e 
Spain e e e e e ө ° 
Sri Lanka e e e e e 
Sudan e е Ф е e 
Suriname e ә e e 
Swaziland e e e e ө ө 
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fundamental 

labour rights 

conventions Elimination of 

discrimination in 
Freedom of association and Elimination of forced and respect of employment 
collective bargaining compulsory labour and occupation Abolition of child labour 
Convention ^ Convention Convention Convention ^ Convention ^ Convention Convention Convention 
87° 98° 29° 1054 100* "1 1385 182^ 

Sweden LJ LJ e. e. е е e 
Switzerland LJ е е e. е ° e. 
Syrian Arab Republic e e e e e e. 
Tajikistan e e. LJ е е е LJ 
Tanzania, U. Rep. of * LJ е © 
Thailand LJ e LJ 
Togo e LJ е е е е е 
Trinidad and Tobago e LJ e LJ e. е 
Tunisia LJ е e e. LJ e. LJ е 
Turkey e e e. e. е е е 
Turkmenistan LJ LJ LJ LJ e. e 
Uganda е ° e 
Ukraine e e LJ e. e. LÀ 
United Arab Emirates LJ e е e. 
United Kingdom e LJ LJ LJ е е е 
United States e е 
Uruguay e ө е LÀ е е e 
Uzbekistan e e LJ е е 
Venezuela e e e. е LJ е е 
Viet Nam е LÀ 
Yemen e e e е e. 
Yugoslavia e e e. e. e. e. 
Zambia e ө e e e. ө 
Zimbabwe e 9 e. е 


© Ratification. 


W Ratification denounced. 


Note: Information as of 4 April 2000. $ 
a. Freedom of Association and Protection of the Right to Organize Convention (1948). b. Right to Organize and Collective Bargaining Convention (1949). c. Forced Labour Convention (1930). 


d. Abolition of Forced Labour Convention (1957). e. Equal Remuneration Convention (1951). f. Discrimination (Employment and Occupation) Convention (1958). g. Minimum Age Convention 
(1973). h. Worst Forms of Child Labour Convention (1999). Has not yet entered into force. i. Excludes denounced ratifications. 
Source:\LO 2000. 
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CHAPTER 3 


C9 Inclusive democracy secures rights 


The primary meaning of democracy is that all who are affected by a decision should have the right to participate in making that 
decision, either directly or through chosen representatives . . . . to exclude the losing groups from participation in decision-making 
clearly violates the primary meaning of democracy. 


—Arthur Lewis, first Nobel Prize winner in the economics of development 


Democracy is the only 
form of political regime 


compatible with 


respecting all five 
categories of rights— 
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economic, socíal, political, 


civil and cultural 


The democratic liberalization sweeping the 
world is making transitions more civil. One of 
the more remarkable transitions: in Senegal 
President Abdou Diouf' loss in an open elec- 
tion in February 2000 ended four decades of 
one-party rule. Senegal became part of the 
refreshing trend in Africa of leaders leaving 
office through the ballot, a rare occurrence 
until recently. Yet despite undoubted benefits, 
the transition to democracy in many countries 
remains imperilled, insecure, fragile. The 
spread of democracy is important, but we must 
not overlook the challenges and dangers. 


THE LINK BETWEEN HUMAN RIGHTS 
AND DEMOCRACY 


Democracy is the only form of political regime 
compatible with respecting all five categories of 
tights—economic, social, political, civil and 
cultural. But it is not enough to establish elec- 
toral democracy. Several policy interventions 
аге required to realize a range of rights under 
democratic government. 


DEMOCRACY IS DEFINED BY HUMAN RIGHTS 


Some rights require mechanisms that ensure 
protection from the state. Others need active 
promotion by the state. 

Four defining features of a democracy are 
based on human rights: 
e Holding free and fair elections contributes to 
fulfilment of the right to political participation, 
e Allowing free and independent media con- 
tributes to fulfilment of the right to freedom of 
expression, thought and conscience. 
e Separating powers among branches of gov- 
ernment helps protect citizens from abuses of 
their civil and political rights. 


* Encouraging an open civil society con- 
tributes to fulfilment of the right to peaceful 
assembly and association. An open civil society 
adds an important participatory dimension, 
along with the separation of powers, for the 
promotion of rights. 

These rights are mutually reinforcing, with 
progress in one typically linked with advances 
in others. Openness of the media, for example, 
is usually correlated with the development of 
civil society institutions. 

But democracy is not homogeneous. From 
the several forms of democracy, countries choose 
different institutional mixes depending on their 
circumstances and needs. For simplicity, it helps 
to distinguish two broad categories of democra- 
cies—majoritarian and inclusive. In a majoritar- 
ian democracy government is by the majority, 
and the role of minorities is to oppose. The dan- 
geris that many minorities in plural societies may 
be permanently excluded, discriminated against 
and marginalized—since this would not affect 
the electoral prospects of majority-based politi- 
cal parties. That can lead to violence, the case 
under several democracies, 

In the liberal democratic model all individu- 
als are autonomous in displaying public loyalty to 
the state, while their various private loyalties— 
religious, ethnic or regional—are ignored. This 
puts the emphasis on a majority's right to decide. 
And when collectives of unequal size live together 
ina democracy and do not have identical or cross- 
cutting interests, conflicts become likely. 

These dangers are evident in Nigeria, which 
has experienced much violence since its return 
to democratic rule. These concerns are empha- 
sized in the special contribution by President 
Olusegun Obasanjo. 

Majoritarian democracies have frequently 
been undermined by a minority’s fear of repres- 
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sion. In 1947 the South Asian subcontinent 
split into two nations in part because the Mus- 
lims of India felt that Westminster-style 
majoritarian democracy would mean rule by 
the overwhelming Hindu majority. These fears 
echoed those of Catholics in Northern Ireland, 
who lived under a Protestant-elected govern- 
ment from 1921 to 1972. Both situations led to 
widespread violence. 

Now consider an inclusive democracy built 
on the principle that political power is dis- 
persed and shared in a variety of ways—to pro- 
tect minorities and to ensure participation and 
free speech for all citizens. Inclusive democ- 
racy emphasizes the quality of representation 
by striving for consensus and inclusion, not the 
brute electoral force of the majority. An inclu- 
sive democracy also appreciates the need to 
promote civil society organizations, open 
media, rights-oriented economic policy and 
separation of powers. It thus creates mecha- 
nisms for the accountability of the majority to 
the minorities. 

After the first elections in a free South 
Africa, President Nelson Mandela asked a 
prominent leader of the opposition to join his 


cabinet, even though the African National Con- 
gress had a comfortable majority. Mandela's 
accommodation of a threatened—and poten- 
tially violent—minority is an important lesson 
for other democracies. Having an opposition is 
important, and coalitions can make govern- 
ments unwieldy. But the price of exclusion is 
often higher, especially when it leads to civil war. 


HOLDING FREE ELECTIONS TO ENSURE 
PARTICIPATION AND NON-DISCRIMINATION 


When individuals are acknowledged as an 
important part of a system, they tend to take 
responsibility for it and make efforts to main- 
tain and improve it. Voting is the opportunity 
to choose the government, and faith in the 
process of electing representatives confers 
legitimacy on the institutions of government. 
This basic right of participation, along with 
related rights, has been extended recently in 
the once colonized or satellite regimes of 
Africa, Europe and Asia. The initial progress in 
democratization has been impressive in parts 
of Central Asia, such as Kyrgyzstan and Mon- 
golia. In sharp contrast are neighbouring Turk- 


A main feature of Nigerian sociopolitical life of 
the recent dark years is the extent to which it 
spawned human tights activism. The mote 
tyrannical the regime got, the more people 
became aware of what they were losing by way 
of freedom of expression and the right to deter- 

| mine how they were to be governed. In fact, 
human rights activism became the only form of 
political expression. It’s thus hardly surprising 
that the protests all became generically known. 
as pro-democracy movements. 

The human rights groups aligned them- 
selves into forces that were determined to force 
General Sani Abacha out of power. And, look- 
ing back, they had a strong chance of scoring a 
unique victory for the nation, had there not 

the divine intervention that offered an 
Opportunity for transition without the disad- 
vantages of violent confrontation. 

In the immediate years before the transi- 
tion Nigerian society experienced evil gover- 
nance, Nigerians were so traumatized by the 

. experience that transition alone was not an ade- 


quate palliative. In recognition of this, our 
administration immediately set up a commis- 
sion to look into all complaints of human rights 
abuses in the past. The commission has yet to 
conclude its findings, but already we seem to be 
achieving some of the desired effect: namely, 
that many people have felt a sense of relief sim- 
ply because they havehad the chance to air their 
grievances and put their cases before someone 
who is willing and prepared to listen. 

By all standards, the transition in Nigeria 
has been most rapid, and we thank God that it 
has so far been without any major crises. How- 
ever, the speed of liberalization is analogous to 
the sudden release of the lid from a boiling ket- 
tle, After years of oppression and suppression, 
many conflicts have suddenly found voices for 
public expression. Besides this, there are those 
forces of activism that are yet to lose their con- 
frontational habits from the days of less sympa- 
thetic and undemocratic regimes. Some of 
these forces have even been hijacked by people 
with criminal intentions. 


We fully accept the challenge of persuad- 
ing all Nigerians to accept that transition is а 
process and not a one-off event that was con- 
cluded on 29 May 1999. In that process all 
Nigerians should feel free to bring their legiti- 
mate grievances to the dialogue table, where 
they will be heard rationally, justly and consti- 
tutionally, That is the beauty of the unique 
advantage of democracy over other forms of 
government. 

Our administration is not only fully com- 
mitted to democratic rule, but our battle cry in 
the transition process is "Never again will this 
country sink into the abyss of the recent past 
when human rights abuse was the order of the 
day!" 


^ 


President Olusegun Obasanjo 


President of Nigeria 
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menistan, which has a president for life, and 
Uzbekistan, where the Inter-Parliamentary 
Union and other observers raised concerns 
about the electoral process. 

There are other stirring developments. In 
the Islamic Republic of Iran the February 2000 
parliamentary elections—a democratic path to 
revolutionary change—is an example of peo- 
ple’s power contributing to systemic structural 
changes. 


INDEPENDENT MEDIA—FOR FREEDOM OF 
EXPRESSION 


The freedom of individuals to openly debate and 
criticize policies and institutions guards against 
abuses of human rights. Openness of the media 
not only advances civil and political liberties—it 
often contributes to economic and social rights. 
Pricking the public conscience and pressuring 
for action have worked in several cases (box 3.1). 

In many cases the media have raised aware- 
ness of rights violations. Child labour in mak- 


BOX 3.1 


The power of shame—a weapon for human rights NGOs 


For many civil society agencies, shame is 
their only weapon. And it can be quite 
powerful. 


Brazil 
In February 1989, 50 prisoners were 
locked in an unventilated maximum secu- 


| шу cell at the 42nd police station in Sao 
|. Paulo. Eighteen died of asphyxiation. To 
| protest, NGOs filed a petition with the 


Inter-American Commission оп Human 
Rights. This pressure prompted the federal 
government and Sao Paulo state govern- 
ment to pay compensation to the prisoners’ 
families in 1997, and to close down the 
maximum security cells in Sao Paulo police 
stations. And partly as a result of this inci- 
dent, Brazil has produced guidelines for 
the treatment of prisoners closely based on 
the UN framework. 


Hungary 

In 1997 municipal authorities in the town 
of Szekesfehervar began to relocate pre- 
dominantly Roma families from a run- 
down building on “Radio Street” to a row 


of containers used to house soldiers sta- 
tioned in Hungary during the Bosnian war. 
The containers were placed outside city 
limits. A number of NGOs banded together 
to form an ad hoc Anti-Ghetto Committee, 
which held public demonstrations and lob- 
bied the national government. Municipal 
authorities finally agreed to purchase flats 
in the city. 


Nigeria 

To resist human rights violations by Shell 
Oil in 1990, the Ogoni people formed the 
Movement for Survival of Ogoni People, a 
peaceful movement led by Ken Saro-Wiwa. 
Although Shell Oil suspended its activities 
in Ogoniland in 1993, it continued to pump 
more than 250,000 barrels of oil a day in 
Nigeria, nearly 12 percent of its interna- 
tional output. In the wake of Saro-Wiwa’s 
execution in 1994, many NGOs and fair 
trade organizations started campaigning 
against Shell. The damage to the company’s 
public image and profits compelled it to 
publicly admit its errors and adopt a human 
rights code. 


Source: Neve and Affonso 1995; Cahn 1999; CAD 1995; Shell Report 1999, 
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ing carpets and soccer balls and poor working 
conditions in the factories of multinational 
firms received extensive coverage. In most of 
these cases NGOs formed an alliance with the 
media—to mobilize the power of shame to pro- 


tect the rights of the vulnerable. 


THE SEPARATION OF POWERS—FOR THE 
RULE OF LAW 


The state is omnipresent in any discussion of 
human rights, as culprit and protector, as 
judge, jury and defendant. It often has to be 
ready to act against itself—if, say, extrajudicial 
killing or torture is carried out by its police. A 
democratic state can fulfil its human rights 
obligations only if it ensures the rule of law. 
The institutions that curb the arbitrary exercise 
of power are a democratically elected legisla- 
ture, an independent judiciary and an execu- 
tive that can retain a reasonable professional 
independence in implementing laws and poli- 
cies. These key elements of democratic gover- 
nance are embodied in the separation of 
powers. And their existence enhances the 
accountability of the state. 

Little noticed by the world, reforms are 
taking place in this direction in a number of 
countries, with profound implications for the 
civil and political rights of people. Not least of 
these developments has been in China, where a 
series of fundamental reforms have been intro- 
duced into the constitution. A major revision of 
the penal code introduces the principle of 
habeas corpus, and a new civil code incorpo- 
rates the principle of rights and dignity of the 
individual. Reforms have moved towards 
greater independence of the judiciary from the 
executive, and within the judiciary, the func- 
tions of judge, prosecutor and legal counsel 
have been separated, and each of these profes- 
sional groups has a code of conduct. 


AN OPEN CIVIL SOCIETY — FOR DEEPENING 
PARTICIPATION, EXPRESSION AND 
ACCOUNTABILITY 


The state is accountable to its citizens—but а 
neutral public space is needed as an intermedi- 
aty for the citizens to make the state fulfil its 


obligations. There тау be independent audit- 
ing by citizens groups, such as the People's 
Union for Civil Liberties in India—or by inter- 
national NGOs, such as Amnesty International 
or Human Rights Watch. Such pressure is 
aimed at advancing freedoms of press, of 
speech, of association. А state may have signed 
all human rights treaties—but without an open 
civil society it may be under little pressure to 
honour its commitments. 

In sum, democratic governance provides 
the ideal political framework for the realization 
of human rights—because it is based on the 
extension of civil and political rights, notably 
the right to participate in political life, And by 
allowing a voice in political decisions, it can be 
instrumental in realizing other rights. Democ- 
racy builds the institutions needed for the ful- 
filment of human rights. 


How AND WHY SOME *DEMOCRACIES" 
HARM HUMAN RIGHTS 


Many democracies nevertheless fail to protect 
or promote human rights. Although the 
global transition to democratic regimes is 
undoubtedly progress, problems of human 
rights are not resolved simply because an elec- 
toral system has replaced an authoritarian 
regime. The transition to a new order involves 
complex issues of human rights. In extreme 
cases of illiberal majoritarían democracy, the 
human rights of several groups have wors- 
ened. In other cases the world community has 
been too tolerant of human rights abuses 
under democracies. 

Countries in the transition to democracy 
generally face four challenges in promoting 
human rights. 

* A critical challenge is to integrate minori- 
ties and address horizontal inequality between 
ethnic groups or geographic regions. Perhaps 
the most persistent weakness of majoritarian 
democracies is discrimination against minori- 
ties and worsening of horizontal inequalities. 

* A second key weakness is the arbitrary 
exercise of power. Elected governments fre- 
quently lose legitimacy and popular support 
when they behave in an authoritarian manner. 
When elite groups act as if they are above the 
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law or when elected representatives arbitrarily 
remove judges, civil servants and others, faith 
in democratic institutions weakens. 

e A third weakness is neglecting the eco- 
nomic dimension of human rights. Many 
democracies fail to address the economic and 
social rights of significant groups, typically 
because this neglect does not hurt the electoral 
outcomes for those in power. 

* Finally, failing to deal adequately with the 
legacy of an authoritarian past can lead to the 
recurrence of violence and the reversal of 
democratic rule. 

In each case human rights are seriously 
affected. Minorities are punished. Children 
remain uneducated and hungry. Journalists are 
intimidated, judges threatened, political oppo- 
nents tortured and human rights activists elim- 
inated, These violations continue under many 
elected governments. 


EXCLUSION AND MARGINALIZATION OF 
MINORITIES 


The Achilles’ heel of majoritarian democra- 
cies: the exclusion and marginalization of 
minorities. The scale and extent of discrimina- 
tion differ, but the histories of India, Israel, 
Nigeria, Russia, Spain, Sri Lanka, Turkey, 
Uganda, the United Kingdom, the United 
States, to name a few, show that minorities suf- 
fer serious discrimination. 

Rights are protections against the harms 
that people are likely to suffer. Minority rights 
protect groups against threats from majoritar- 
ian decision-making procedures. The threats 
typically include: 

e Exclusion from participation —manipu- 
lating political rights and the media to increase 
the power of the majority in politics, such as 
through gerrymandering of constituencies. 

e Bypassing of the rule of law—setting 
aside the rule of law in times of great social 
stress, often targeting minorities whose loyalty 
the majority questions. In assessing the rights 


of minorities in a democratic society, two ques- · 


tions are relevant. What rights for the protec- 
tion of minorities are in the constitution? How 
well does the political system protect these 
rights in practice? 


Many democracies 
fail to protect or 


promote human rights 
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Violence against 
minorities is a burning 
political issue the world 
Over 
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e Obppression—imposing social practices 
on minorities, a recurrent theme in many soci- 
eties. The languages and cultures of minorities 
have often been banned or marginalized. 
Today the rise of religious intolerance in sev- 
eral countries is imposing alien cultural prac- 
tices on minorities. And in some societies 
intolerance towards those wishing to practise 
their religion is a denial of the right to freedom 
of expression. 

> Impoverishment—actions of the majority 
to further its economic interests at the expense 
of minorities, through, say, forced relocations 
from resource-rich areas. 

Violence against minorities is a burning 
political issue the world over. Even with con- 
stitutional protection, minorities can face large 
threats. In Western Europe immigrant minori- 
ties are constantly exposed to violence and 
racism (box 3.2). 


THE FAILURE TO INTEGRATE MINORITIES— 
THE EXTREME OF CIVIL WARS 


An estimated 5 million people perished in civil 
wars in the past decade, The breakdown of trust 
and failure of internal political accommodation 
often occur because of horizontal inequalities 
and the absence of democratic processes for set- 
tling disputes. The paradox of the former 
Yugoslavia and Sri Lanka—two countries with 


reasonable progress in incomes alongside 
human rights violations, though there are many 
other examples—is at one level due to civil war. 
But why are these societies in civil war? The 
answer relates to the quality of democracy, par- 
ticularly the way minorities have been excluded. 

Yugoslavia in the 1980s was a multi-eth- 
nic, multi-faith federation with much local 
autonomy for minority ethnic groups, as in 
Kosovo. But the country—once considered a 
model of dynamic workers’ cooperatives, eth- 
nic integration and non-Soviet socialism— 
imploded into vicious ethnic cleansing of 
minorities, which resulted in the first geno- 
cide in Europe since Nazi Germany, 

In Sti Lanka two large communities—the 
Sinhalese and Tamil—started out as citizens in a 
liberal democratic framework with guaranteed 
rights. In this multi-ethnic society the Sinhalese 
speakers far outnumbered the Tamil speakers, 
But in 1956 the Sinhalese majority started impos- 
ing a single-language national identity, and had 
the numbers to force it through parliament. 

After decades of troubles the majority has 
tecognized that some form of recognition of 
the parity of the two communities is a prereq- 
uisite for reconstructing the Sri Lankan 
nation. But the assassination of a well-known 
human tights activist and lawyer in July 1999, 
afew months before attempts on the life of the 
president of Sti Lanka, is a gruesome reminder 
of the continuing obstacles (box 3.3). 

So, despite reasonable progress in income, 
the failure to integrate minorities can lead to 
violations of human rights and to war. The spirit 
of democracy has to be inclusive, embracing the 
principle that power must be dispersed and 
shared. The multiple layers of people's identity 
and loyalty—to their ethnic group, their reli- 
gion, their region and their state—have to be 
recognized and given fair play in democratic 
institutions—or explode into conflict (box 3.4). 


ARBITRARY EXERCISE OF POWER 


Democracy suffered reversals in Ecuador, Pak- 
istan and Sierra Leone, where elected regimes 
changed through unconstitutional mecha- 
nisms. In other, less extreme cases elected lead- 
ers have become more authoritarian. 
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Ап economic crisis might contribute to ап 
elected regime's unpopularity, but a deeper dis- 
illusionment comes from the arbitrary exercise 
of power. In many countries suffering reversals, 
civilian governments behaved like their military 
predecessors. Elected to power in an institu- 
tional collapse, they did not institute any sepa- 
ration of powers. Instead, the judiciary, 
legislature and civil service were effectively 
merged into an instrument of arbitrary power, 
concentrated in the office of the chief executive. 
There was no effective check on the exercise of 
power, a legacy of long periods of military and 
colonial rule. Rather than undertaking major 
institutional reforms—which would introduce 
checks and balances and thereby protect 
rights—successive civilian governments contin- 
ued to exercise arbitrary power. Rights to par- 
ticipate, as well as many other rights, have 
suffered in fragile democracies. 


PERSISTENT POVERTY AND GROWING 
INEQUALITY 


Despite half a century of elected governments, 
India has failed to provide universal primary 
education. There is no provision in the consti- 
tution for mandatory primary education as a 
right of all citizens. Resources are not the criti- 
cal constraint. Countries with similar resources, 
such as China, have legal guarantees for this 
economic right, and have delivered it. 

Mass poverty, particularly when combined 
with growing vertical or horizontal inequality, 
often leads to social instability. The resulting 
law and order problems have an economic base 
but undermine civil and political rights. Persis- 
tent poverty and growing inequality lead to 
social strife, which has often undermined civil 
liberties. The factthat progress in human rights 
is unlikely to be sustainable without balanced 
development of economic and political rights 
is explored in detail in chapter 4. 


THE TROUBLED LEGACY OF AN 
AUTHORITARIAN REGIME 


Cambodia, Chile, Guatemala, Indonesia, Nige- 


tia, Russia, South Africa—to name a few—have 
to build democracies on the ashes of a brutal 
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past. Healing deep wounds, taming repressive 
institutions, changing violent attitudes born of 
conflict and creating a culture of consensus are 
vital to the process of democratization. 

How best to convert militaristic or fascist 
states into democracies? There have been three 
types of responses: 

* A country accepts externally imposed 
democratic institutions because of military 
defeat and the promise of major financial assis- 
tance. This was the case in Germany and Japan 
after the Second World War—ironically, out- 
siders “imposed” democratic institutions, 
which have nonetheless taken root and grown 
for the past five decades. 

• А country has an internal consensus on 
democracy as the system for the future, often 
supported by incentives from regional 
institutions—and by features of the past that 
provide a symbol of unity during radical insti- 
tutional change. Spain chose not to rake up a 


BOX 3.3 


A murder that didn't silence a message 


Dr. Neelan Tiruchelvam, human rights 
activist, member of the Sri Lankan parlia- 
ment, scholar and constitutional lawyer, 
was brutally assassinated on 29 July 1999. 
He was a critical link in the discourse on 
ethnic politics and human rights in Sri 
Lanka, bringing his intellectual strength, 
activist inspiration and mediation skills to 
the peace effort. His contributions, both 
locally and internationally, to democratiza- 
tion and conflict resolution are most clearly 
visible in his efforts to mediate a negotiated 
settlement and his work in drafting consti- 
tutional amendments and legislation on 
equal opportunity and non-discrimination 
and establishing civil society institutions for 
human rights, 

The politics of ethnicity and the politics 
of war require people with the commitment 
and capacity to confront the perpetrators of 
all forms of discrimination, extreme national- 
ism, human rights violations and injustices— 
and to do so at all levels, legal, constitutional, 
political, intellectual and moral. 

Neelan, who belonged to one of the 
minority communities of Sri Lanka, advo- 
cated tolerance and celebration of diversity 
and pluralism in an environment where 
both the state and the people could be held 


Source: Wignaraja 2000. 


accountable for their actions. His life's 
work was committed to these ideals and 


Xue jJ 


practice. The void he leaves behind is great. | 


in a world where the voices of moderation, 
negotiation, self-determination and liberal- 
ism are frequently threatened by violence. 
On what would have been his 56th 
birthday, 31 January 2000, human rights 


activists, academicians, lawyers, political | 
leaders and friends gathered from around | 


the world to pay tribute to his memory and 
his work. Kofi Annan and Mary Robinson 


added their messages to this gathering. To | 


quote from Neelan’s last address to parlia- 
ment on 15 June 1999: 


We cannot glorify death, whether in 
the batilefield or otherwise. We, on 
the other hand, must celebrate life, 
and are fiercely committed to pro- 
tecting and securing the sanctity of 
life, which is the most fundamental 
value without which all other rights 
and freedoms become meaningless. 


We can only hope that all those indi- 
viduals and institutions he engaged and 
inspired, both in Sri Lanka and around the 
world, will advance his work and his vision. 
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difficult past in human rights, in part because 
of the consensus across the political spectrum 
on democracy and the lack of any serious 
threat of reversion to a militaristic, authori- 
tarian government. As part of this consensus, 
the major political parties agreed to a sym- 
bolic role for the monarchy in consolidating 
the transition to democratic governance. 
* A country uses a truth and reconciliation 
commission to heal deep wounds. Many coun- 
tries have felt the need to openly discuss human 
rights abuses—to recognize suffering and to 
put the perpetrators of such abuses on the 
defensive. 

Formal truth and reconciliation commis- 
sions were first established in Latin America in 


BOX 3.4 


Horizontal inequality and conflict 


Africa 


Politics in several African countries are dom- 


| inated by conflict among groups (horizontal 


conflict) rather than classes. The usual form 


is majority exclusion of minorities from polit- 


| ical and economic resources. This has led to 


conflict in Nigeria, Rwanda, Uganda and 


| others. South Africa and Zimbabwe face the 
| opposite challenge: protecting minorities 
| previously associated with repressive rule 
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over the majority. Such complexities need to 
be addressed within the framework of inclu- 
sive democracy being pursued by some 
African countries. 


Eastern Europe and the CIS 

Threats to the Albanian minority in Serbia 
evoked memories of the massacre of Muslims 
in Bosnia and Herzegovina and led to inter- 
national intervention in Kosovo. The form of 
the intervention, through the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization (NATO), raised com- 
plex new issues of international law and sov- 
ereignty related to the rights of minorities 
and the obligations of the international com- 
munity. 

Other minorities face discrimination in 
the new democracies. The Roma, of Asian 
descent, have encountered violence, legal 
discrimination and prejudice in such coun- 
tries as Bulgaria, the Czech Republic, Hun- 
gary and Romania, Estonia and Slovakia 
face the challenge of integrating Hungarian 
and Russian minorities. Armenia, Azerbai- 


jan and Georgia face intense ethnic con- 
flict, frequently involving other countries. 


Latin America 

Constitutions recently adopted in Latin 
America include provisions on the protec- 
tion and promotion of the rights of indige- 
nous communities. They are an attempt to 
clear away the legacy left by the indigenism 
that was formally instituted following the 
Inter-American Indigenous Congress in 
Patzcuaro, Mexico, in 1940. 

Indigenism had two main objectives: to 
speed up and consolidate the national inte- 
gration of Latin American states, and to pro- 
mote economic and social development in 
order to overcome the *centuries-long back- 
wardness" of indigenous communities and 
assimilate them into the nation-state model. 
These nationalistic societies, dominated by 
the white and mestizo urban middle class, 
rejected cultural diversity and did not recog- 
nize the indigenous elements of their culture. 
Indigenism, which in practice assigned 
indigenous people the same legal status as 
minors, exacerbated rather than solved the 
problems of extreme poverty, marginaliza- 
tion and recognition of ancestral lands. 

Political liberalization has begun to 
reverse formal legal discrimination against 
indigenous peoples, But in some Latin Amer- 
ican countries such progress hasbeen accom- 
panied by growing economic inequality and 
social marginalization. 


Source: Mendez 2000; Oloka-Onyango 2000; 5ilovic 2000; Stewart forthcoming. 


the 1980s (annex table A3.1). They have since 

proved, in some countries, to be an ingenious z 
device for balancing the divergent needs of 
healing and justice. Elsewhere, they have been — 
superficial exercises in futility. i 

In 1983 the newly elected president of — 
Argentina, Raúl Alfonsín, appointed a — 
National Commission on the Disappearance of — 
Persons, chaired by the writer Ernesto Sabato; 

In 1984 the commission produced Анса Más 
(Never Again), a chilling account of the 
machinery of death created by the mi'itary dic- 
tatorship. Immediately thereafter, the Argen- 
tine courts heard the historic case against the 
members of the three successive military juntas 
that governed between 1976 and 1982. The 
process resulted in the sentencing of powerful 
figures, omnipotent only a few years before, — 
Restlessness in the armed forces over contin- 
ued prosecutions later led to presidential par- | 
dons for the convicted officers. 

Following this experience, the democra- 
tic government in Chile also created a truth — 
and reconciliation commission, with mem- 
bers representing a wide political spectrum. 
Rather than describe the patterns and struc- 
ture of repression, as the Argentine commis- 
sion had done, the Chilean commission gave 
each victim’s family an account of what had 
happened—to the extent that it could recon- 
struct the facts, 

Truth and reconciliation commissions 
gained global visibility with their adoption in 
Africa. The deep physical and psychological 
wounds of apartheid in South Africa were 
bared in an intensely emotional, participa- 
tory process. Victims confronted perpetra- 
tors, recalling inhumane acts, but generously 
expressing forgiveness for unforgivable 
crimes. 

Suddenly Africa, so defamed by its dicta- 
tors, was leading the world through the wis- 
dom of Nobel Prize winners such as President 
Mandela and Archbishop Desmond Tutu. The 
South African Truth and Reconciliation Com- 
mission was preceded by one President Yow- 
eri Museveni established in Uganda to come to 
terms with the terrors of Idi Amin and Milton 
Obote. Rwanda created an NGO-led commis- 
sion. The most recent significant example is 
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that of Nigeria, whose return to democratic 
rule їп 1999 was accompanied by President 
Obasanjo's announcement of a truth and rec- 
onciliation commission. 

Advancing the human rights agenda dur- 
ing the transition to democracy does not always 
require a truth and reconciliation commission, 
particularly when there is a consensus in soci- 
ety about the direction of transition, and no 
perceived threat of a reversal. This was evident 
in many transitions from one-party to multi- 
party states (box 3.5). 

Truth and reconciliation commissions have 
not only exposed sordid details of the past, 
howey :r—they have also put the perpetrators 
to shame in the public eye. But some have been 
meek, tokenistic failures. Sceptics note that in 
proportion to the enormity of the crimes, truth 
commissions have often achieved very little jus- 
tice and disclosed too little truth. 

Countries that have already suffered a return 
to military government or fear the resurgence of 
authoritarian forces may well consider the utility 
of a truth and reconciliation commission to put 
such forces on the defensive. An open discussion 
of their role in brutalizing society and destroying 
institutions is preferable to appeasing unrepen- 
tant authoritarian forces by hiding ugly truths 
under the carpet. Some countries that protected 
their armies, by avoiding an open discussion of 
their human rights abuses, have paid a heavy 
price in the return to military rule. 

Experience with truth and reconciliation 
commissions suggests, ironically, that the key to 
their success is to be forward-looking. Commis- 
sions should not be seen as an alternative to cre- 
ating judicial institutions for the future—but as 
part of a policy of accountability for the past 
that helps the process of creating independent 
and just institutions. Truth commissions suc- 
ceed if society sees them as an effort not only to 
respect and acknowledge the plight of victims 
but also to ensure that state-sponsored abuses 
of human rights are not repeated. 


Poricy RESPONSES — ADVANCING HUMAN 
RIGHTS THROUGH AN INCLUSIVE DEMOCRACY 


The solution to the many dilemmas of democ- 
Тасу is not to return to authoritarian govern- 
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ment. Nor are civil society organizations by 
themselves the answer. Reasonable progress 
requires a political framework conducive to 
human rights. And there is far more to that 
framework than elections, which can still pro- 
duce governments that tolerate or are directly 
responsible Юг human rights 
violations. 

The rights way forward is a four-part pol- 
icy agenda for creating an inclusive democracy. 


serious 


PROTECTING RIGHT$ OF MINORITIES AND 
ADDRESSING HORIZONTAL INEQUALITIES 


International comparative analysis studies have 
emphasized that acute horizontal inequalities in 
access to political and economic resources lead 
to conflict. They have also identified 267 
minorities particularly at risk across the world. 
Horizontal inequalities typically translate 
into discrimination and marginalization for 
minority groups. The lack of belonging spurs 
alienation from the political and economic sys- 


BOX 3.5 


In The Book of Laughter and Forgetting, 
Milan Kundera noted that “the past is full 
of life, eager to irritate us, provoke and 
insult us, tempt us to destroy or repaint it. 
The only reason people want to be masters 
of the future is to change the past.” The link 
between past and future had a twisted logic 
in the totalitarianism that suffocated 
Czechoslovakia. Many communist regimes 


The importance of laughter il forgetting 


the distortion of the past that was so much 
a part of totalitarian societies. The democ- 
ratic Czech Republic of the 1990s, under 
Havel's leadership, has come to terms with 
its past in a remarkably open way. This atti- 
tude contributed to perhaps the most ami- 
cable divorce in history, Czechoslovakia's 
voluntary split into two countries. 
Countries such as the Czech Republic 


| 
used the past as an ever-changing tool to апа Slovakia illustrate how much wider | 
justify the present—most crudely by oblit- — human development and human rights are | 
erating figures in disrepute from historical — than some of the indicators used to mea- | 
photographs. That was the fate of Leon sure them. Even a composite indicator | 
Trotsky in the USSR. And in Czechoslova- such as the human development index, 
kia, Foreign Minister Vladimir Clementis while a broader measure of progress than 


was airbrushed out of a famous photograph 
of communist leader Klement Gottwald 


gross national product, does not pretend 
to measure civil and political rights. 


making a historic speech in Praguein Feb- ^ Czechoslovakia had ranked higher in the | 
ruary 1948. human development index than in gross | 
There was a particular irony to the air- national product, indicating a fairer distri- | 
brushing of Comrade Clementis. It was bution of economic resources than that in 
freezing, and the foreign minister had had тапу other countries at the same income | 


the generosity to lend his hat to his 
bareheaded leader. So Clementis's hat 
remained in the photograph and became a 
symbol—for men suchas Vaclav Havel—of 


Source; Kundera 1978; Human Development Report Office. 


level. But the index does not measure the 
political dimension of rights—an area in 
which many one-party states were ѕегі- 
ously deficient. 
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tem controlled by the majority. Incorporating 


- minority groups requires a more enlightened 


view of sharing economic and political 
resources than simple majoritarian democracy. 
The institutional framework and values of 
inclusive democracy need to be promoted to 
prevent violence and civil war. 

This does not mean that minorities are bet- 
ter off under authoritarian governments. The 
recent ethnic cleansings have not occurred 
under democracies. Some of the worst abuses 
of minorities have been by dictatorships. But 
the transition to democracy will improve mat- 
ters only if there is public policy intervention in 
favour of minority protection—and that goes 
far beyond the assumption that the ballot box 
is an automatic protector. 

Several countries have recognized the need 
for additional measures to incorporate groups 
that may be left out from a narrowly defined 
majoritarian democracy. Belgium and Switzer- 
land have taken policy and institutional 
measures to incorporate groups within repre- 
sentative institutions (box 3.6). Similar efforts 
have been undertaken by other countries. Ger- 
many has cross-party representation in parlia- 


BOX 3.6 


Minority rights and horizontal inequality— 
the parliamentary responses in Belgium and Switzerland 


Switzerland’s political system has tried to 
incorporate the country’s three major ethnic 
groups—German, French and Italian. The 
national executive—the Federal Council— 
has had representation of all three groups 
since 1959. While the Swiss have an infor- 
mal criterion of ethnic representation, the 
1970 Belgian constitution has a formal 
requirement of equal representation for the 
two ethnic groups—Dutch and French. 
This regulation must be honoured whether 
the government is formed by one or several 
parties. 

Inclusiveness is also ensured by giving 
minorities special representation in the 
second chamber. In Switzerland the 
national council is the lower chamber, with 
freely elected members. The upper house, 
the Council of States, has a representa- 
tional formula that favours smaller cantons 
and has real decision-making power. The 


Source: Donnelly 1989; Lijphart 1999. 


cantons haye extensive self-governing 
powers. 

While Swiss federalism is territorial, 
Belgium introduced “non-tertitorial” feder- 
alism to protect some cultural rights. The 
Dutch and the French each have a cultural 
council, with members from both houses of 
the legislature, that acts as a legislature for 
cultural and educational issues affecting its 
ethnic group. 

Political parties in these countries have 
naturally tended to reflect a multitude of eth- 
nic, religious and socio-economic cleavages. 
Such a complex weave of horizontal and ver- 
tical divisions could easily lead to neglect and 
alienation of minorities. The political systems 
created have tried to address this challenge. 
Other countries, such as Germany, have also 
established institutional mechanisms that 
encourage consensus rather than two-party, 
adversarial politics. 


ment, with many parliamentary committees 
chaired by the opposition. And when the sec- 
ond chamber of parliament blocks legislation, 
conciliation committees work out an accept- 
able compromise, 

Two large new democracies facing major 
challenges with minorities and horizontal 
inequalities are Indonesia and Nigeria. They 
may have something to learn from Malaysia's 
experience in addressing horizontal inequali- 
ties, while Malaysia has much to learn about 
expanding other human rights from such 
neighbouring countries as Thailand, where the 
new constitution and supporting measures 
represent impressive gains for human rights 
(box 3.7). Much of East Asia is not only ггсоу- 
ering from the economic crisis but doing so 
under greater political freedom than before. 

Malaysia’s policies on horizontal inequali- 
ties in the 1970s, inevitably contentious, have 
been admired by many. Race riots shook the 
nation in 1969. In response, Malaysia embarked 
on an ambitious programme to address the 
severe horizontal inequalities underlying the 
racial violence. The key elements of Malaysia’s 
response are captured in box 3.8. 

Other countries’ experiences of promoting 
majorities have been less benevolent. But insti- 
tuting affirmative action is unavoidable in any 
country where inherited horizontal inequalities 
favour a minority, and the majority acquires 
power—the dilemma in South Africa and Zim- 
babwe. In such situations public policy has to 
tackle inequities while maintaining Ше 
dynamism of markets historically dominated 
by the minority. 

Much has been learned about the need to 
address horizontal economic inequalities to 
prevent political conflict. Governments should 
avoid nationalizing the economic assets of rel- 
atively prosperous minorities. And they should 
stimulate growth in the assets and incomes of 
impoverished minorities through such tar- 
geted measures as small business promotion 
and measures to end discrimination in the 
labour market, Job quotas in the public sector 
are likely to work only in a rapidly growing 
economy. Economic stagnation and an over 
staffed public sector are a poor environment 
for affirmative action in the labour market. 
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WIDENING PARTICIPATION AND EXPRESSION 


A precondition for building an inclusive 
democracy is ensuring the right to elect repre- 
sentatives. Tampering with the ballot has often 
undermined the legitimacy of elected govern- 
ments. In Bangladesh doubts about the inde- 
pendence of the election commission led to an 
agreement among political parties that elec- 
tions would always be held under a temporary 
interim regime. This prevents the military's 
control over electoral politics, while ensuring 
that the results of elections are considered 
legitimate, an important advance in a new 
democracy. An independent election commis- 
sion and international election monitors pro- 
vide other tools for protecting the sanctity of 
the ballot where trust and autonomous institu- 
tions are lacking. 

A key element in deepening inclusive 
democracy is a legal framework that protects 
the right to participation and free expression. 
Civil society organizations and open media are 
vital for monitoring violations of rights. Peo- 
ple's participation in local institutions, includ- 
ing school boards, is as important a feature of 
democracy as participation in elections or in 
formal political parties. 

Jordan shows how civil society organiza- 
tions can lead in advancing rights in a country 
undergoing a gradual transition to democracy. 
Several members of the royal family have not 
only helped establish human rights NGOs 
directly but also supported an environment 
that promotes grass-roots civil society organi- 
zations struggling for human rights, including 
those fighting for women's rights. 

An important element of the participatory 
principle is internal democracy in political 
parties. Too often, the organizational struc- 
ture of parties engaged in democratic politics 
is anything but participatory. Parties that are 
not open and transparent are unlikely to be 
democratic in their policy commitments. 
Without internal democracy, parties become 
individual or family fiefdoms. Creating a cul- 
ture of democracy in political parties is thus 
vital. At the very least, this should involve 
open, competitive elections for the party 
leadership. 
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In Panama the military was abolished as 
part of wide-ranging structural political 
reform. The democratic features of the reform 
included an electoral code, adopted in 1995, 


| BOX 3.7 


The values of Asia 
| The signs of economic revival in Asia—so 


soon after the 1997-98 East Asian financial 
crisis—appear to provide further evidence of 
the deep structural foundations for eco- 
nomic development laid by the region. But 


Violations of the constitution can be 
contested in the courts. Unlike rights in 
past constitutions, many of which had no 
force unless enacted into law, many of the 
new provisions are immediately applica- 


perhaps the most positive outcome hasbeen ble. And while earlier constitutions subor- 

| the remarkable change in civil and political ^ dinated rights to interests such as national 
rights, whose neglect the crisis exposed. security, the new constitution does not 

| There has been a major change in Thai- — allow such interests to undermine the sub- 
land, where the main safeguard of human stance of rights. 
rights and human development is the 1997 Other Asian societies have made sim- 
constitution, the country's first democratic ilar gains. Indonesia, the Republic of 
one. The constitution stipulates that “human Korea and Taiwan (province of China) 
dignity” is the basis of human rights, which have become more open, with greater 
include equality between people and gen- — recognition of the need to advance civil 
ders, the presumption of innocence, freedom and political rights. Indonesia, a complex 
of religion, association and expression, the case, has moved to civilian rule, although 
rights to life, to privacy, to 12 years’ educa- ће new regime is having to grapple with 
tion, to property and to health care, the right the troubled legacy of East Timor. | 
ofchildren against violence and injustice, the The new talk of Asia advancing the | 
right to access to public information and the ^ cause of human rights and democracy is a 
rights to take action against public authori- far cry from earlier false claims that “Asian 
ties and to use peaceful means against those ^ values" justified neglect of civil and 
who subvert the constitution. political rights. 
Source; de Barry 1998; Saravanamuttu 2000; Muntarbhorn 2000. 


BOX 3.8 . 


Malaysia’s response to race riots—addressing horizontal inequality 


Unlike many other countries, Malaysia 
refrained from nationalizing the assets of 
the richer. minority community. This 
restraint ensured adherence to an efficient, 
market-led economic framework and reas- 
sured the Chinese minority. Political power 
rested in the hands à y majority, 


largely 
шу di publie и including 
ea get у кашк чы ейи- 
cation, technology and em 


riots, the per capita in 

wes arice dara he Mls Two decades 
later both communities were substantially 

richer. But while the average incomes of 

both communities тозе, the gap between 


Source: Yoke and Leng 1992. 


them narrowed—the Malay income was 
half of Chinese income in 1970, but nearly 
two-thirds by 1990. This outcome was 
made possible by an enabling economic 
environment that generated rapid 
growth—and more equal sharing of the 
pie. 

Critics of the Malaysian system point 
to its extensive network of controls on the 
press, political parties and the judiciary. 


Others point to Malaysia’s practical good | 


sense in many ateas—including the 
unfashionable imposition of temporary 
capital controls in the midst of the East 
Asian financial crisis. This pragmatic 
ethos, it is claimed, will lead to a deepening 


of democracy, as evidenced by the recent | 


open presidential elections. 
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Too often, the 
organizational structure 
of parties engaged in 
democratic politics is 
anything but 
participatory 
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that requires political parties to democratically 
elect their presidential candidates. 

In addition to internal democracy, political 
parties in new democracies need to exemplify 
tolerant behaviour. The Institute for Democ- 
racy and Electoral Assistance, a policy institute 
based in Stockholm, has proposed a code of 
conduct for political parties to promote a pub- 
lic atmosphere of tolerance. 

The code sets out principles of behaviour 
for political parties and their supporters relat- 
ing to their participation in a democratic elec- 
tion campaign. Ideally, parties would agree 
voluntarily to this code and negotiate towards 
consensus on the text, which might later be 
incorporated in law. 

The core prescriptions of such a code gen- 
erally include: 
© Campaign management—the right of all 
parties to campaign and to disseminate politi- 

cal ideas, and respect for the freedom of the 
press. 

* Election process—peaceful polling, co- 
operation with election observers and accep- 
tance of the outcome of the election. 

* Fair conduct—avoiding defamatory lan- 
guage, destruction of the symbols of other par- 
ties or intimidation of voters and election 
officials. 

• Legal penalties—for example, disqualifi- 
cation for corrupt practices, such as offering 
money to induce people to vote, or to stand or 
not stand. 

Efforts to extend participation should also 
involve special measures to incorporate groups 
that are underrepresented because of a history 
of prejudice and discrimination. All over the 
world, social and structural barriers impede 
women from participating in politics, In many 
countries women have enhanced their partici- 
pation by increasing gender sensitivity and 
awareness, by lobbying for party and parlia- 
mentary electoral quotas for women and by 
providing support services to women legisla- 
tors. Gender-balanced local elections often 
represent the first step, enabling greater politi- 
cal participation at all levels. 

In Trinidad and Tobago a network of 
NGOs conducted workshops to train 300 
women to run as candidates in the 1999 local 


government elections. Of the 91 women con- 
testing the elections, 28 won, virtually doubling 
the number of seats held by women since the 
1996 election. 

Sweden has the largest proportion of 
women in parliament. Although this cannot be 
attributed to any single factor, the quota system 
used by the majority party—the Green Party in 
1983-90, the Left Party in 1990-93 and the 
Social Democratic Party since 1993—has 
undoubtedly contributed. 

In South Africa after the end of apartheid, 
the African National Congress expanded 
women’s political participation in parliament 
by adopting a quota. According to the Inter- 
Parliamentary Union, the country now ranks 
ninth in the world in the proportion of women 
in parliament, with 119 women in its 399-mem- 
ber National Assembly (in 1994 it was 141st). 

India reserves seats for women in local gov- 
ernment institutions known as panchayats, 
challenging the traditional structures of policy- 
making. In 1993 the federal government 
passed the Panchayat Raj Act, reserving 33% of 
the three-tiered panchayats for women. The 
panchayat elections of 1998 showed that the 
reservation policy worked in most states: 
women won 33-40% of the seats. 

In the Philippines improving the quality 
of women legislators’ participation in policy- 
making is as important as increasing the 
number of elected women. The Centre for 
Legislative Development provides elected 
women, particularly at the local level, with 
the technical skills they need for their job— 
through training on legislative agenda setting 
and on the development of legislative pro- 
posals and deliberations, To sustain advo- 
cacy initiatives, the centre also helps build 
links between elected women and women’s 
groups. 

Widening the participation of those 
discriminated against—whether minorities, 
women or others—is linked to the process of 
changing norms and values, Instilling a 
democratic culture at all levels of society is a 
radical process—threatening existing values, 
inequities and injustices. The task is compli- 
cated further by a recent history of violence. 
Two societies struggling to create a culture of 
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democracy оп the ashes of violence are Cam- 
bodia and South Africa (box 3.9). 

An independent press has been a vital ally 
in the recent advances in Eastern Europe. The 
Network of Independent Journalists, run by 
the Croatian-based Stina press agency, has 
campaigned vigorously for extension of free- 
doms long denied in the region. 

Widening participation has several other 
dimensions. Even well-established democra- 
cies face the need for continual reform to adapt 
to changing circumstances and to correct defi- 
ciencies. Recent reforms in the United King- 
dom are aimed at addressing the shortcomings 
of the Westminster model, the subject of 
debate in the country for decades. 

While Thailand was forming its first democ- 
ratic constitution, the United Kingdom’s 
Labour government began to enact a series of 
wide-ranging reforms to the country’s custom- 
aty unwritten constitution. These include 
devolving power to regional assemblies, enhanc- 
ing the powers of the Scottish parliament in par- 
ticular. Apart from excessive centralization, 
another deficiency was the hereditary principle 
governing membership in the House of Lords, 
the upper chamber—a symbol of privilege 
rather than inclusion. The reforms changed its 
composition and the criteria for selection to 
reduce the power of inherited privilege. Other 
changes include a move towards a freedom of 
information act. 

These reforms, linked to the expanded 
framework of the European Union’s human 
rights legislation, have modernized British 
democracy. Many of the changes are in line 
with the EU principle of subsidiarity and 
decentralization—that power is more account- 
able when it is close to the beneficiaries. Some 
decision-making is retained at regional or cen- 
tral levels of authority, where justified for 
consistency and enforcement of common stan- 
dards across national boundaries. 


IMPLEMENTING THE SEPARATION OF POWERS 
When elected leaders behave like military 
rulers, arbitrary power undermines a basic 


principle of democracy, violating the checks 
and balances at the heart of democratic gov- 
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ernment. Human rights are most vulnerable 
when the exercise of power is not rule based. 
An elected leader must face institutional curbs 
to restrict arbitrary action. Most countries mak- 
ing the transition from authoritarian to democ- 


ratic government still face this challenge. 


There is tension in restricting arbitrary 
power. A newly elected leader typically inher- 
its an environment in which arbitrary power 
has been part of authoritarian rule. The 
elected leader and party are entrusted with 
building institutions that place checks on their 
power. Visionary leadership is rare in such sit- 
uations. Civilians carry on behaving in much 
the same way as their military and colonial 
predecessors. That is why a coalition of forces 
is required to create a culture of accountabil- 
ity for civilian rule—a coalition of an inde- 
pendent press, opposition parties, national 
civil society institutions and international 


human rights organizations. 


BOX 3.9 


Transition from a brutal past to an open society 
in South Africa and Cambodia 


This Constitution provides а historic 
bridge between the past of a deeply 
divided society characterized by strife, 
conflict, untold suffering and injustice, 
and a future founded on the recognition 
of human rights, democracy and peaceful 
co-existence and opportunities for all 
South Africans, irrespective of colour, 
race, class, belief or sex. 


This quotation from the 1993 interim South 
- African constitution provides a framework 
of values and institutions for advancing 
human rights and development. The con- 


stitution includes civil, political, economic, · 


social and cultural rights. 

But the wide gap between the consti- 
tutional promises and the lived realities of 
millions of poor South Africans remains a 
challenge. The constitution and new laws 
are means to overcome that challenge, and 
South Africa’s national action plan for 


human rights, It can also be used as a tool 
by NGOs and the media to hold the gov- 
ernment accountable for its human rights 
commitments—by monitoring the human 
rights impact of government policies, leg- 
islation and programmes. — 
Cambodia's recent past was even more 
violent than South Africa's. And it too has 
adopted a constitution respectful of human 
rights, after the Paris peace accords of 
1991. But the gap between the constitu- 
tion's ideals and reality led to heated 
exchanges in 1997 between the United 
Nations Human Rights Envoy Thomas 
Hammerberg and Cambodian leaders. 
Over the past three years, however, 
there have been signs of progress. А coali- 


_tion of 17 NGOs formed the Human Rights 


Action Committee, and another group of 
NGOs won prominence as the Coalition 
for Free and Fair Elections. The establish- 
ment of the Khmer Institute for Democ- 


human rights provides a framework for тасу, the widespread revival of Buddhism 
doing so. The plan enables the govern- апі the appearance of reasonably indepen- 
ment to evaluate its human rights perfor- епі newspapers are all advances, although 
mance, set goals and priorities within inevitably many acute problems remain as 
achievable time frames, devise strategies Cambodia continues its slow climb back 
and allocate resources for promoting from the heart of darkness. 

Source: Neou 2000; Liebenberg 2000. | 
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Such a coalition needs to build opposition to 
arbitrary power. It has to exert pressure for the 
institutionalized separation of powers. If dis- 
putes cannot be settled in court, if corruption 
undermines the legal process and if the elite is 
above the law, a country is in no position to fulfil 
the rights of its citizens. Establishing a sound and 
supportive institutional framework is thus essen- 
tial for any serious implementation of rights. 

Ап important aspect of the separation of 
powers is the role of the judiciary. Argentina 
and El Salvador provide important examples 
of promising judicial reform (box 3.10). 

Besides independent judiciaries, democra- 
cies need a civil service protected from arbi- 
trary instructions from the political leadership. 
But the actions of civil servants also have to be 
under public scrutiny. Several institutional 
mechanisms can curb bureaucratic arrogance. 
Ап increasingly popular one is the office of the 
ombudsman, typicaly created to examine 
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BOX 3.10 


Access to justice is an important part of the 
rule of law. Partnerships of governments, 
civil society and international development 
organizations are implementing judicial 
reform programmes bringing timely and 
tangible results. Two promising examples, 
symbolic of similar initiatives being under- 
taken across the world: Buenos Aires and 
El Salvador. 

Under the 1996 constitution of Buenos 


| Aires, politicians and the people are collab- 


orating on new institutions that will improve 
access to justice. All laws used by the courts 
are to be compiled and analysed. Experts, 
judges and citizens are to confer about the 
institutional barriers to justice and propose 
solutions. New laws are to be drafted, new 
institutions designed and judges retrained. 
In the words of the president of Argentina, 
Fernando De la Rua, who started the 
process when he was mayor of Buenos Aires, 
“the key objective of the new justice system 
is to promote and facilitate access to justice, 
mainly for poor people and women." 

In El Salvador judicial reform, a prod- 
uct of the 1992 peace agreement, is a joint 
effort by government, civil society and 
international development agencies. Since 
its inception during the war years, judicial 


Strengthening the rule of law in Argentina and El Salvador 


reform has been led and *owned" by Sal- 
vadorans working in partnership with 
international experts sponsored by bilat- 
eral and multilateral donors and the devel- 
opment banks. They have rewritten laws, 
reorganized the judiciary, retrained police 
and prosecutors and carried out public 
awareness campaigns. 

These examples suggest some lessons: 
e An efficient, high-quality justice system 
entails a social, economic and political 
commitment. Setting up institutions that 
protect rights, particularly where public 
opinion of political parties and the justice 
system is poor, involves serious resource 
commitments and substantial political risks 
* Countries need international advisory 
services as well as national political will and 
social participation to succeed. 
* The reform should be holistic to avoid 
setbacks and obstacles. Legal institutions 


must be made credible. Laws must fit with | 


the constitution and international human 
rights conventions. To ensure access to jus- 
tice, institutional barriers must come down, 
information about rights and how to exer- 
cise them must be freely available and the 
quality of the public service of justice must 
be increased. 


abuses of authority by public officials. The pro- 
tection of civil servants against arbitrary politi- 
cal intervention lies in genuinely independent 
civil service commissions responsible for 
recruitment, promotion and discipline. These 
need to be supplemented by open procedures 
for bureaucrats to take elected representatives 
to court if asked to do anything illegal. 

These open procedures in turn require an 
independent judiciary, reinforcing the point 
that an effective separation of powers requires 
rule-based interaction between institutions. 
The US constitution and subsequent civil 
rights reforms provide a classic model for effec- 
tive separation of powers. 

Within the civil service, the police are par- 
ticularly important for human rights. Recent 
shootings by the police in New York City, for 
example, have raised apprehensions among the 
African American minority, some of whom have 
called for federal monitoring of the city’s police. 

Investigative reporters across the world 
have exposed rape in prisons, extrajudicial 
killings, torture and many other human rights 
violations by the police and security forces. 
Such journalists have played a vital role in rais- 
ing awareness and contributing to a culture of 
public outrage at abuses. 

Recognizing the importance of police 
reform for advancing human rights, several 
countries have taken important steps. Luxem- 
bourg is training police to combat racism and 
xenophobia, In Honduras the police reform has 
been inspired by an integrated set of principles 
on demilitarization, subordination to civil 
authority, respect for human rights, citizen con- 
trol and accountability. The government cre- 
ated a new Ministry of Security to inculcate a 
new ethos in what was considered a volatile and 
dangerous police force. 

As with other separations of powers, there 
is a dual nature to police reform. The police 
have tobe protected from arbitrary orders from 
the political system. At the same time, the peo- 
ple have to be protected from rights abuses by 
the police, An ombudsman can monitor police 
abuses and hear complaints. In addition, 
human rights NGOs should have the political 
space to monitor prisons and any abuses by the 
police system. 


Such measures as public interest litigation, 
often involving an appeal to the supreme court, 
have advanced people's involvement in mech- 
anisms of accountability. People's organiza- 
tions have used similar instruments to appeal 
to other branches of government. In Hungary 
citizens groups representing the Roma have 
regularly filed discrimination complaints 
against employers with the Office of the Par- 
liamentary Ombudsman for Minority Rights, 
including for refusal to hire them because of 
their ethnicity. After an investigation, the 
ombudsman recommended that the Ministry 
of Social and Family Protection compile a 
brochure informing prospective employees of 
their rights and that employment centres 
report all cases of discrimination, It also 
requested that the Ministry of Justice simplify 
the procedures for discrimination cases and 
recommended that the Ministry of Internal 
Affairs require officials to report such cases. 

In Italy in 1993, the Federation of the Asso- 
ciation of Haemophiliacs filed a case against the 
Ministry of Health on behalf of 385 haemophil- 
iac patients infected with HIV by contaminated 
blood transfusions. No action was taken on the 
case, and in May 1998 some of the patients filed 
an appeal with the European human rights 
commission against the Italian government for 
violating Article 6 of the European human rights 
convention, The article asserts entitlement to a 
fair and public hearing “within a reasonable 
time”. In November 1998 the case filed in 1993 
was concluded in favour of the plaintiffs. And in 
July 1999 the European Commission ordered 
the Italian government to compensate the vic- 
tims for its negligent behaviour. 


INCORPORATING HUMAN RIGHTS INTO 
ECONOMIC POLICY 


The process of economic policy-making for 
human development should honour the rights of 
participation and freedom of expression. These 
rights imply that economic policy formulation 
must be open and transparent, allowing debate 
on the options and conferring the authority for 
the final decision on elected representatives. 
Economic policies have large effects on the 
rights of people, Those hurt by decisions have 
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the right to know—and to participate in debate 
and discussion. That does not mean that they 
have veto power, since many economic policies 
can hurt a few people justifiably, on grounds of 
efficiency in resource allocation, reduction of 
horizontal inequality or, indeed, improve- 
ments in human development. But those 
adversely affected must be heard and, if appro- 
priate, compensated. 

The importance of process for sustaining 
ownership of structural economic policy 
change is shown by India. Open debate helped 
embed the decision-making in the national dis- 
course (box 3.11). Opposition remains and is 
desirable, but India debated the options far 
more openly than have most countries under- 
going similar reforms. 

The typical process for international 
policy-based lending often suffers from a 
democratic deficit of broad participatory 
debate, for example, lacking parliamentary 
debate. It is therefore ironic, but not surpris- 
ing, that a constant refrain in the interna- 
tional community is “lack of ownership” of 
the agreed policy programme (box 3.12). 
And it was one of the weaknesses of adjust- 
ment policies in the 1980s, when interna- 
tional financial agencies and national finance 
ministries often agreed to policies behind 
closed doors. 

Participatory processes can increase effi- 
ciency and economic sustainability, particu- 
larly for projects requiring community 


The process of economic 
policy-making for human 
development should 
honour the rights of 
participation and 
freedom of expression 
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An independent judiciary 
is the pillar in a system of 
checks and balances 


against arbitrary power 


involvement. Many evaluations confirm that 
community participation in project design 
increases the efficiency and viability of projects 
in water and sanitation and in education and 
health. So, due process can do more than fulfil 
important participatory rights. 

The other side of incorporating rights in 
economic policy-making relates to the out- 
come. Individuals have economic and social 
rights, not all of which can be immediately real- 
ized because of resource and institutional con- 
straints. The first step in a rights-oriented 
approach to economic policy is to recognize 
these rights. This implies that citizens have a 
claim to have these rights realized—and may 
have certain duties to perform to have them 
fulfilled. 

Many human rights are subject to progres- 
sive realization. Rights-oriented economic 
policy-making would force a national debate 
on choices and on the priority given to fulfill- 
ing some rights before others. For example, the 
citizens of a poor country may find that the 
government can meet its obligations to fulfil 


BOX 3.12 


The John Le Carré approach to economic policy — 
structural adjustment by stealth 


Structural adjustment has aroused strong 
passions. Its proponents have argued that 
poor performance was due to poor policy, 
pointing to the futility of huge project 
investments in a perverse policy environ- 
ment. Its critics point to adverse social con- 
sequences and the lack of fine-tuning of a 
blunt “cookie cutter” approach. 

This debate has often ignored a vital 
shortcoming in the process for negotiating 
and implementing these programmes—a 
level of secrecy of which the finest spy nov- 
elists, including John Le Carré himself, 
would be proud. Economic policies that 
will profoundly affect the lives of many cit- 
izens were often agreed in closed-door 
meetings between finance ministers and 

international financial institutions. Such 
secrecy would be considered scandalous in 
the countries of many of the representa- 
tives of these international institutions. 
This process is fundamentally con- 
trary to a rights-based approach to eco- 
nomic policy. Regardless of the merits of 
the programme, the process undermined 


Source: Stiglitz 1999; Human Development Report Office, 


accountability. This was a particularly seri- 
ous neglect, since the citizens barred from 
debating the options are often those who 
must bear the burden of paying back the 
debts incurred. 

But representatives of international 
financial institutions are increasingly rec- 
ognizing this need for greater trans- 
parency. Joseph Stiglitz, chief economist of 
the World Bank from 1996 to 2000, has 
expressed concerns over a process that has 
left “a legacy of suspicion and doubt. 
Opponents see in development condition- 
ality an echo of colonial bonds...the 
process of negotiating policy conditionality 
is widely perceived to have undermined 
transparency and participation", 

Getting the policy environment right, 
and honouring conditions linked to project 
loans consistent with this objective, are 
important aspects of economic manage- 
ment. Butthe process has to respect impor- 
tant rights if governments and nations are 
to be held accountable through national 


ownership of programmes. 
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the right to basic education more easily than 
the right of each individual to housing. 
Difficult choices are inherent in economic 
decision-making, involving complex trade-offs 
due to scarce resources. Incorporating human 
rights into economic policy-making does not 
make these constraints vanish. But it honours 
certain rights in due process. It also recognizes 
that choices must produce outcomes that 
reflect the claims that individuals have to levels 
of human development—and honour the eco- 
nomic dimension of their human rights. 


Implementing these four interconnected insti- 
tutional reforms will go along way towards cre- 
ating a rights-based, inclusive democracy. But 
it will not be a technocratic, depoliticized exer- 
cise. The agenda will face strong internal oppo- 
sition, for there are groups whose power, 
values and interests are threatened by such 
change. Implementation will require a com- 
mitted coalition of the media, people’s move- 
ments and civil society organizations, including 
professional bodies of lawyers and human 
rights advocates. Such reforms are possible 
only with the active involvement of democratic 
political parties. 

Other reforms accompanying these four, 
such as decentralization, would deepen 
democracy by extending participation. Decen- 
tralization on its own may not further rights— 
but when allied to these four pillars of reform, 
it can strengthen democratic governance. 

All this can be summarized in a 10-point 
policy agenda for inclusive democracy: 

* Ап independent judiciary is the pillar in а 
system of checks and balances against arbitrary 
power. Judicial appointments, training and the 
court system have to curb executive authority— 
not succumb to it. Direct recourse of people’s 
organizations to the judicial system, through 
public interest litigation, also helps protect 
rights, 

* There are two dimensions to police reform. 
The police have to be protected from arbitrary 
orders from the political system. And the peo- 
ple have to be protected from rights abuses 
inflicted by the police. This requires monitor- 
ing of police actions and other measures to 
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promote human rights norms in the police 
force. 

e Ensuring non-discrimination against 
women in politics requires various interven- 
tions, including quotas—for the national par- 
liament and at other levels of representation, 
particularly local. 

e Minority participation in decision-making 
structures should be promoted by giving 
minorities special weight in legislative 
procedures and by having opposition and 
minority representatives chair parliamentary 
committees. 

e Reducing horizontal inequalities requires 
economic measures. Countries need to con- 
sider what to do and what not to do. They 
should avoid nationalizing the private eco- 
nomic assets of priviledged minorities, instead 
using targeted economic measures to promote 
asset accumulation and income opportunities 
for poor minorities. 

e Тһе sanctity of the vote must be guarded 
by autonomous election commissions, interna- 
tional monitors and, if necessary, interim 
regimes for the sole purpose of transferring 
power from one elected regime to another. 

* Political parties must be internally demo- 
cratic. Party leaders should be elected and 
replaced through open, competitive 
processes. Political parties should adopt 
codes of conduct for internal democracy and 
for tolerant behaviour during the electoral 
process. 
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© Countries that have already suffered a 
return to military government—or fear the 
resurgence of authoritarian forces—might well 
consider the utility of a truth and reconciliation 
commission to create an environment con- 
ducive to democracy and respect for human 
rights. 

e Governments should create the political 
space, and encourage partnerships, for moni- 
toring and promoting human rights. Ulti- 
mately, governments and the people benefit 
when the media are open and civil society insti- 
tutions free—conditions conducive to partner- 
ships for creating norms and accountability for 
human rights. 

• Pro-poor human development policies— 
and a reasonable distribution of the resources 
from economic growth—are vital companions 
to legal and institutional advances in human 
rights. The process of economic policy-making 
has to respect rights of participation and 
expression. And the content of pro-poor eco- 
nomic policies has to be aimed at increasing 
resources and targeting programmes to the vul- 
nerable (see chapter 4). 

Democracy, as noted earlier, is not homo- 
geneous, Developing a framework of institu- 
tions that fit a country’s structure and 
circumstances requires measures that celebrate 
diversity. Happily, nations no longer face the 
choice between authoritarianism and democ- 
racy. Their challenge for the 21st century is to 
deepen and enrich fragile democracies. 
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ANNEX TABLE A3.1 


Source: Hayner 1994; United States Institute of Peace 2000; Garton Ash 1998. 
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Truth and reconciliation commissions—a selected list 


Year commission 

Country was established Main features 

Bolivia 1982 This commission focused on unearthing and documenting disappearances under military rule, a major 
issue in the Latin American transitions to democracy. 

Argentina 1983 Established by President Вай! Alfonsin, this commission consisted of writers, judges, journalists and 
legislators. Its report focused on 9,000 disappearances under military rule. 

Philippines 1986 Established by President Corazon Aquino with a broad mandate and powers to probe the Marcos era, 
this commission did not produce a final report. 

Chile 1990 Led by Senator Raul Rettig, this commission documented two decades of human rights abuses during 
the Pinochet era. 

Chad 1992 Headed by Chad's chief prosecutor, this commission examined human rights violations and corruption. 

El Salvador 1992 A distinctive feature of this commission was its international membership, including a former president 
of Colombia, a former foreign minister of Venezuela and a law professor from George Washington 
University. Its report, "From Madness to Hope", was released at the United Nations in 1993. 

Germany 1992 This commission, headed by an eastern German member of parliament, covered 40 years of human 
rights violations under communist rule in East Germany. 

Rwanda 1993 A unique model for truth commissions, this commission was created, funded and fully sponsored by 
international NGOs in response to a request by a coalition of Rwandan human rights organizations. The 
commission covered the civil war period, from 1990 to 1993. Its report was widely circulated in Rwanda. 

Guatemala 1994 This famous commission was established in the wake of a peace accord, after 36 years of civil war. Its 
report, "Memory of Silence", was given to the government and international agencies at a public 
ceremony in Guatemala City. The commission had a mix of foreign and national lawyers. 

Haiti 1994 Established by President Jean-Bertrand Aristide, this commission also contained a mix of international 
and national members, headed by a sociologist. The commission took 14 months to complete its 
findings. 

Uganda 1994 President Yoweri Museveni's six-member commission, established a year before South Africa's, had an 
explicit forward-looking mandate. Its clearly stated objective is to prevent a recurrence of the events 
that traumatized Uganda under Milton Obote and Idi Amin. 

South Africa 1995 This most well-known truth and reconciliation commission was established by parliament and chaired 
by Archbishop Desmond Tutu. The 17-member commission covered 25 years of human rights 
violations. One of its most significant features was its extensive series of public hearings. The 
commission submitted its report to President Nelson Mandela in 1998. 

Nigeria 1999 This commission, established in June 1999 by President Olusegun Obasanjo, is headed by a senior judge 
and covers nearly two decades. Soon after its formation, the commission was inundated with 
submissions. 

Sierra Leone 1999 Established a month after the Nigerian commission, this commission has Strong amnesty provisions, 


allowing it to grant pardons and immunity from prosecution to perpetrators. The commission provides 
a public forum for victims and perpetrators to discuss a brutal past. 
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The torture of a single individual raises unmit- 
igated public outrage. Yet the deaths of more 
than 30,000 children a day from mainly pre- 
ventable causes go almost unnoticed. Why? 
Because these children are invisible in poverty. 
As chapter 2 shows, eradicating poverty is more 
than a major development challenge—it is a 
human rights challenge. 

Of the many human rights failures today, 
those in economic, social and cultural areas are 
particularly widespread across the world's 
nations and people. These include the rights to 
a decent standard of living, to food, to health 
care, to education, to decent work, to housing, 
to a share in scientific progress and to protec- 
tion against calamities. 

Although poor people are also denied a 
wide range of human rights in civil and politi- 
cal areas, this chapter focuses on the economic, 
social and cultural rights, of central concern in 
eradicating poverty (box 4.1). The chapter has 
two main messages. 

e First, the diverse human rights—civil, 
political, economic, social and cultural—are 
causally linked and thus can be mutually 
reinforcing. They can create synergies that con- 
tribute to poor people's securing their rights, 
enhancing their human capabilities and escap- 
ing poverty. Because of these complementari- 
ties, the struggle to achieve economic and social 
rights should not be separated from the strug- 
gle to achieve civil and political rights. And the 
two need to be pursued simultaneously. 

* Second, a decent standard of living, ade- 
quate nutrition, health care and other social 
and economic achievements are not just 
development goals, They are human rights 
inherent in human freedom and dignity. But 
these rights do not mean an entitlement to a 
handout, They are claims to a set of social 


arrangements—norms, institutions, laws, an 
enabling economic environment—that can 
best secure the enjoyment of these rights. It is 
thus the obligation of governments and others 
to implement policies to put these arrange- 
ments in place. And in today’s more interde- 
pendent world, it is essential to recognize the 
obligations of global actors, who in the pur- 
suit of global justice must put in place global 
arrangements that promote the eradication of 


poverty. 


With this as perspective, the chapter 


examines: 


• The causal links among diverse rights. 
How can different rights be mutually 


reinforcing? 
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Poverty, human rights and human development | 


Poverty limits human freedoms and 
deprives a person of dignity. The Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights, the Declara- 


| tion on the Right to Development and a 


large body of other human rights instru- 
ments make this clear. The Vienna Decla- 
ration adopted at the 1993 World 
Conference on Human Rights affirms that 
“extreme poverty and social exclusion con- 
stitute a violation of human dignity’. 
Human Development Reports take 
the view that poverty is broader than lack of 
income—that it is deprivation across many 
dimensions. If income is not the sum total 
of human lives, a lack of income cannot be 
the sum total of human deprivation. 
Indeed, Human Development Report 
1997, on poverty, defined it as deprivation 
in the valuable things that a person can do 
or be. The term buman poverty was coined 
to distinguish this broad deprivation from 
the narrower income poverty, а more con- 


ventional definition limited to deprivation | 
in income or consumption. | 

Human development focuses on | 
expanding capabilities important for all 
people, capabilities so basic that their lack 
forecloses other choices. Human poverty 
focuses on the lack of these same | 
capabilities—to live a long, healthy and 
cteative life, to be knowledgeable, to 
enjoy a decent standard of living, dignity, 
self-respect and the respect of others. | 

How does a person escape poverty? 
The links between different dimensions of | 
poverty—different capabilities or differ- | 
ent rights—can be mutually reinforcing in | 
a downward spiral of entrapment. But | 
they can also be mobilized to create a vir- | 
tuous circle and an upward spiral of | 
escape. Expanding human capabilities | 
and securing human rights can thus | 
empower poor people to escape poverty. 
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BOX 4.2 


* The obligations and accountabilities 
associated with these rights. Who is account- 
able and for what? How are accountabilities 
moving beyond the state-centred model in the 
context of global economic integration with its 
new actors and new rules? 

* The need for expanding resources and 
removing injustices. What does it take to 
build the social arrangements necessary to 
secure rights? 

• The need for global justice. How can the 
global order create a better enabling environ- 
ment for global poverty eradication? 


RIGHTS AND CAPABILITIES AS ENDS AND 
MEANS OF ESCAPING POVERTY 


Human rights have intrinsic value as ends in 
themselves. They also have instrumental value. 
There are causal links between the realization 
of one right and that of another—rights to 
food, rights to free speech, rights to education 
and so on. These rights directly expand human 
freedoms and human development. They can 
also supplement and reinforce one another. 
And when human rights are guaranteed by law, 
poor people can use legal instruments to secure 
them. 

In a similar way, human development that 
builds capabilities, such as being knowledge- 
able, has intrinsic value. But knowledge also 
has instrumental value as a means to building 


Democracy—and action to avoid famine 


In India famines were frequent during colo- 
nial rule—and the Bengal famine killed 2-3 


not allow government to remain 
inactive. 


million people in 1943. Famines stopped Some of the worst famines of modern 
abruptly after independence with the times, including those in Africa, occurred 
installation of a democratic form of when there was no catastrophic decline in 
government. the aggregate supply of food. Instead, spe- 
Policies had been devised to protect cific groups of people lost their entitlement 

vulnerable groups from famine during ^ to food for various reasons, while large piae 
colonial times, but the people had no тешз of the population remained 

political voice to demand that they be unscathed. A democratic polity—buttressed 
activated. A democratic India has been Буа free press and an active civil society in 
able to pull back from the brink of famine ^ which vulnerable groups have a voice—and 
because popular pressures—through the — the prospects of a coming election make it 
media, an active civil society and democ- almost impossible for governments and oth- 
ratic multiparty political processes—do ers not to take quick action. 
Source: Sen 1999b; Osmani 2000. 
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other capabilities, such as being healthy. And 
the two reinforce each other in lifting a person 
from poverty. 

These links are not automatic, but they can 
be mobilized strategically. Investing in basic 
capabilities and securing rights in law are a 
powerful combination—to empower poor 
people in their fight to escape poverty. 

There are important links between the two 
broad sets of rights—civil and political, and 
economic, social and cultural—as well as 
among economic, social and cultural rights. 


CIVIL AND POLITICAL RIGHTS— 
EMPOWERING PEOPLE TO ACHIEVE THEIR 
ECONOMIC, SOCIAL AND CULTURAL RIGHTS 


Studies have shown some important causal 
links between such rights as freedom of partic- 
ipation and expression and freedom from dis- 
crimination and poverty. There can be no 
better illustration of these links than the effect 
of the right of free expression and participation 
in political life on avoiding major social 
calamity. Amartya Sen pointed to this effect in 
his classic analysis, an examination of famines 
all over the world. His and other studies have 
shown that no famine continued unabated in 
modern times in any country—poor or rich— 
with a democratic government and a relatively 
free press (box 4.2). Loud popular demands, 
through political processes and the media, 
push governments to act to stop famine and 
other social calamities. 

There are other illustrations of causal links 
between civil and political rights and eco- 
nomic, social and cultural rights. Discrimina- 
tion against women can cause deprivations for 
them in nutrition and health. Analysis of 
cross-country data shows that the exception- 
ally high levels of malnutrition and low-birth- 
weight babies in South Asia cannot be fully 
explained by such usual determinants as 
income, health care, female education, female 
literacy and female age at first marriage. Part 
of the explanation is the discrimination 
against women in intrahousehold allocation of 
food and health care—discrimination due to 
the weaker sociocultural rights of women in 
patriarchal society. 
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The absence of civil and political rights сап 
block access to social, economic and cultural 
rights. For example, without workers’ right to 
free association and expression, other labour 
rights can be inaccessible. Workers inter- 
viewed in a study of corporate codes of con- 
duct in six countries in Asia and six in Latin 
America consistently said that they thought 
codes were useful only in the context of proper 
employment contracts and rights to organize. 
Otherwise, they would only be laid off for 
complaining. 

The same is true for registering births. 
Without a birth certificate a person may be 
unable to gain access to education and health 
services even when available and constitution- 
ally guaranteed. UNICEF estimates that each 
year some 40 million births worldwide are not 
registered. It is often children in poor and mar- 
ginalized families who enter the world 
deprived of this basic civil right and thus of 
many other social and economic rights. 
Regional disparities can be stark—in Turkey 
the registration rate is 84% in the western 
region but only 56% in the eastern region. In 
Indonesia birth certificates are needed for 
school enrolment and marriage, yet 30-50% of 
births go unregistered. Similarly, in Kenya chil- 
dren need birth certificates for immunization 
and school enrolment, but fewer than half the 
births are registered. South Africa has no data 
on birth registration, even though certificates 
are needed for health care and school enrol- 
ment. In some countries registration rates have 
been falling, especially where administrative 
capacity has declined, as in Tajikistan. 


STRATEGIC USE OF CIVIL AND POLITICAL 
RIGHTS AND LEGAL INSTRUMENTS IN 
EMPOWERING POOR PEOPLE 


Civil action groups їп all regions of the world are 
using civil and political rights—of participation, 
association, free speech and information—to 
enlarge the political space and press for eco- 
nomic and social rights. 

The strength of such action is growing 
locally and nationally, often with global sup- 
port networks, In India a group defending the 
interests of tribal peoples and forest workers is 


using the right to information to demand bet- 
ter budget allocations. In Thailand an NGO is 
using the right of assembly to draw attention to 
the human costs of dams, land and forest devel- 
opment, slum clearance and private invest- 
ments. In Russia a regional women’s group is 
demanding action on the devastating health 
consequences of 50 years of nuclear misman- 
agement. How? By using methods more tradi- 
tionally used to fight for political and civil 
rights—protests, media advocacy, public 
assembly and legal action (box 4.3). 

NGOs have propelled much of this civic 
action. Their growth and their networking 
across the globe are part of the wave of transition 


BOX 4.3 


Social movements around the world are cap- 
italizing on freedom of speech and associa- 
tion and exercising the right to 
participation—to secure economic, social 
and cultural rights and advance human 
development. 

The Concerned Citizens of Abra for 
Good Governance in the Philippines, 
begun as an election monitoring group in 
1986, grew into a public action programme 
to expose corruption in public works pro- 
jects. It uses advocacy and human rights 
education to empower communities to 
claim their rights. 

Tn India the right to access public doc- 
uments and budget information has been 
important in demanding higher budget 
allocations for the disadvantaged and in 
fighting corruption that takes scarce public 
resources away from poverty priorities. 
Representatives of tribal peoples and forest 
workers in Gujarat formed Development 
Initiatives for Social Action and Human 
Action—and questioned why there was lit- 
tle development in their local communities. 
Though lacking formal training in budget 
analysis, they thoroughly analysed the gov- 
ernment's books and presented a report to 

- the state parliament on underspending for 

the benefit of tribal peoples. Allocations for 

г tribal peoples then increased from 12% of 
the totalto 18%. 

_ Tn Thailand the Assembly of the Poor 

brings together people affected by dam pro- 

jects, land and forest conflicts, government 


|. Source; Hijab 2000; Pérez 2000. 


Mobilizing civil and political rights for economic, social 
and cultural rights 


infrastructure projects, slum problems and 
exploitation by employers, The assembly 
has organized non-violent rallies to demand 
government accountability at national and 
local levels, with solid results, Many unac- 
ceptable government projects—such as 


dam construction and hazardous waste | 


treatment projects—have been cancelled. 
Forest communities took part in drafting 


the Community Forest Bill—farmers, in | 
drafting the Eighth Economic and Social 


Development Plan, The assembly also 
obtained compensation for workers and an 
agreement to establish an institute to pro- 
tect worker safety and health. 

In Russia a group of women in 
Chelyabinsk—site of one of the former 
Soviet Union’s nuclear weapons plants— 
formed the Movement for Nuclear Safety 
to tackle horrific environmental and health 
disasters from 50 years of nuclear misman- 
agement. They used the newly open press 


to mount a media campaign calling national | 


andinternational attention to their plight— 
and to the inadequate official response. 
They then mounted broad-based legal and 
developmental action. 

In Honduras, when workers at a fac- 
tory began to organize a union and several 
organizers were fired, US retailers sus- 
pended their orders from the factory in 
protest. That led to appointment of an 
independent monitor and a contract 
between a new union andthe firm. And sus- 
pended workers returned to work. 
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to democracy, the move to open societies and 
the spread of global solidarity оп human 
rights—all part of the globalization of the past 
two decades. 

People are also turning more to the lav— 
including international human rights law—to 
claim their economic and social rights. In 
many countries the courts have been a driving 
force in support of housing rights, for exam- 
ple. In a series of celebrated cases the courts of 
India established housing as a necessary 
means to the constitutionally guaranteed right 
to life, giving people protection from forced 
evictions if no alternative housing was 
arranged. In Nigeria the Social and Economic 
Rights Action Centre submitted complaints to 
the World Bank Inspection Panel to prevent 
mass evictions in Lagos that would result from 
the Lagos Drainage and Sanitation Project. In 
the Dominican Republic more than 70,000 
slum dwellers were allowed to remain in their 
homes in defiance of a presidential decree 
after the United Nations Committee on Eco- 
nomic, Social and Cultural Rights condemned 
the planned eviction. 


In Argentina an NGO coalition petitioned 
the Ministry of Health for failing to provide 
adequate health care and medication for peo- 
ple living with HIV/AIDS. It did so because 
the constitution establishes citizens’ right to 
seek state protection if denied rights guaran- 
teed by the constitution, a treaty or a national 
law. 

More NGOs that once focused on civil and 
political rights are extending their activities to 
economic, social and cultural rights—and to 
defending the rights of the most deprived. And 
more development NGOs are adopting the 
strategies and principles of human rights— 
from protests to legal actions. These strategies 
need not be confrontational. In Cambodia 
NGOs combine human rights education and 
monitoring with community development 
activities. Opting for a strategy combining a 
non-confrontational approach and promotion 
of the culture of human rights, they emphasize 
traditional cultural values of Buddhism. 


LINKS AMONG ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 
RIGHTS—HEALTH, EDUCATION, HOUSING 
AND NUTRITION 


Many studies have documented the causal 
links between food, nutrition, housing, sanita- 
tion, health care and education. For example, 
good health reduces requirements for food and 
increases its effective use for nutrition. Higher 
educational attainment has a similar comple- 
mentary effect on nutrition. 

Building capabilities in one generation is a 
means to securing social and economic rights 
in the next—and to eradicating poverty in the 
long term. A large body of evidence shows that 
higher levels of maternal education improve 
the nutritional status of children. Studies in 
South Asia show that the rate of undernutrition 
is as much as 20% lower among children of 
women who have gone no further than primary 
school compared with the children of illiterate 
mothers (box 4.4). 

Higher education can also spur political 
action to demand more social and economic 
rights. In Sri Lanka scholars have pointed out 
that the welfare state was strengthened in 
response to an educated electorate after the 
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Donoughmore Constitution granted universal 
adult suffrage in 1931. In the Indian state of 
Kerala higher education and political aware- 
ness made a crucial difference in health 
achievements, which surpassed those even in 
states that had higher per capita spending on 
health and more hospital beds per person. 
The complementarities among these capa- 
bilities show how the rights to food, health care, 


housing and education reinforce one another. 


OBLIGATIONS AND ACCOUNTABILITIES OF 
THE STATE—AND BEYOND 


The notion of rights that people have is that 
they lay claims to help from others to realize 
those rights—help from individuals, groups, 
enterprises, the community and the state. 
Chapter 1 explains the nature of these obliga- 
tions. The claims to such rights as food, hous- 
ing or health care impose obligations on 
others. These obligations may be imperfect 
obligations for which the blame for a rights 
failure cannot be precisely apportioned among 
several agents. But these are nonetheless rights 
that all individuals and society should make 
the best effort to realize and secure—and for 
which duty bearers are accountable. Some 
claims take the form of immunity from inter- 
ference—some the form of attention and assis- 
tance from others. For the many economic, 
social and cultural rights most central to 
poverty eradication—rights to food, educa- 
tion, health care, housing, work—claims to 
support, facilitation and promotion are partic- 
ularly pressing and important. 

Sometimes this has been (wrongly) 
assumed to mean that the state has to resort to 
simple handout solutions, distributing food, 
housing and other necessities. That clearly is 
not an economically sustainable approach to 
securing people’s well-being in the long term. 
Instead, the right to such necessities is an enti- 
tlement to the social arrangements needed to 
facilitate access to them. 

Take housing. The 1995 report of the Spe- 
cial Rapporteur on Housing Rights provides 
clear guidance: the state is not required to 
build housing for the entire population free of 
charge and immediately, and neither total 


reliance ona free, unregulated market nor total 
reliance on state provision is an appropriate 
approach. A UN Expert Group in 1996 pro- 
posed core areas for the state in housing: 
providing security of tenure, preventing dis- 
crimination in housing, forbidding illegal and 
mass evictions, eliminating homelessness and 
promoting participatory processes for individ- 
uals and families in need of housing. It also rec- 
ognized that in some cases direct assistance 
may be needed—as for victims of man-made 
and natural disasters and for the most vulnera- 
ble in society. 

Full realization of all social and economic 
rights is not a goal that can be attained here 
and now, especially in countries with low 
human development and low incomes. 
Required instead is progressive realization 
through long-term social and economic 
progress. Mali, for example, cannot immedi- 
ately reduce its under-five mortality rate of 
237 per 1,000 live births to the 142 in the 
United Republic of Tanzania or the 19 in Sri 
Lanka—for a host of financial, institutional 
and social reasons. 

But it can and must move in that direc- 
tion. The obligations of duty bearers, then, 
are to make the best possible effort to pro- 
mote progress, as rapidly as possible. Their 
accountability is to be judged not only by 
whether a right has been realized, but by 
whether effective policies have been designed 
and implemented and whether progress is 
being made. Ronald Dworkin makes a useful 
distinction between “abstract rights” and 
“concrete rights”. In this context a person has 
concrete rights to the appropriate policies— 
not to food, housing and the like, which are 
abstract rights. 


STATE OBLIGATIONS— TO IMPLEMENT 
POLICIES THAT HELP REALIZE SOCIAL AND 
ECONOMIC RIGHTS FOR THE MOST DEPRIVED 


The state, as a primary duty bearer, has the 
responsibility to do its utmost to eliminate 
poverty by adopting and implementing appro- 
priate policies. And the accountability of the 
state needs to be defined in terms of imple- 
mentation of policies. 
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The accountability of duty 
bearers is to be judged by 
whether effective policies 
have been implemented 


and whether progress is 


being made 
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The exact mix of policies to eradicate 
poverty and safeguard human rights depends 
on a country’s circumstances at a particular 
point in time. Analyses by earlier Human 
Development Reports on strategies for human 
development, poverty eradication and pro- 
poor economic growth (in 1992, 1995, 1996 
and 1997), along with human rights concerns, 
point to six elements of policy that are central 
to accelerating poverty eradication and realiz- 
ing human rights: 

1. Pursuing pro-poor economic growth. 
Low-income countries need to accelerate their 
growth, but the pattern should be pro-poor, to 
benefit those in both income and human 
poverty. 

2. Restructuring budgets. To provide ade- 
quate and non-discriminatory expenditures for 
primary human concerns, especially basic 
social services, requires a review of priorities 
and removal of discrimination against the most 
deprived. 

3. Ensuring participation. Poor people have 
a right to be consulted on decisions that affect 
their lives. This requires processes that expand 
political space—to give voice to poor people 
and their advocates, including NGOs, free 
media and workers associations. 

4. Protecting environmental resources and 
the social capital of poor communities. The 
natural environment and social networks are 
resources poor people draw on for their liveli- 
hoods and to escape poverty. 

5. Removing discrimination—against wo- 
men, ethnic minorities, racial groups and oth- 
ers. Social reforms are needed to remove all 
forms of discrimination. 

6. Securing human rights in law. Legislation 
is a crítical aspect of human rights, and these 
legal obligations need to be reflected in eco- 
nomic and other policies. 

Most countries have scope for adopting 
more pro-poor and pro-rights policies that 
would accelerate the eradication of poverty 
and the realization of rights. In many coun- 
tries serious reforms of economic policy are 
required—to remove an anti-poor bias, 
despite entrenched political and economic 
interests. Expenditure policies may need 
reform to increase the allocation for priority 


social spending and improve its distribution 
and to remove discriminatory bias against 
disadvantaged groups (figure 4.1; box 4.5). 


STATE DUTIES— TO PUT IN PLACE A 
PARTICIPATORY PROCESS OF POLICY-MAKING 


Many of today's social movements defending 
economic, social and cultural rights arise as 
protests against government decisions that hurt 
the livelihoods of poor people— displacement 
by dams, environmental damage from clearing 
forests. Often people have little information 
about decisions by the government or large 
businesses that have profound effects on their 
lives—about building schools, roads, water 
supplies and irrigation systems or about setting 
up businesses that would create employment or 
pollute the environment. 

Poor people are dependent on public pro- 
visioning, natural environmental resources 
and employment for their livelihoods. But they 
are also least able to get information about 
important public policy and planning deci- 
sions—and least able to express their views. 
States thus have an obligation to put in place 
decision-making processes that are transpar- 
ent and open to dialogue, especially with poor 
people and poor communities. In the commit- 
ment to holding itself accountable, the state 
must accept responsibility for its impact on 
people's lives, cooperate by providing infor- 
mation and hearing people’s views on policy 
proposals and respond adequately to those 
views—as described further in chapter 5. 

As UNDP's Poverty Report 2000 points 
out, *holding governments accountable is a 
bottom-line requirement for good gover- 
nance.” This requires that people be orga- 
nized, informed and able to claim political 
space. It also calls for devolution of authority 
to local governments and transparency in use 
of public funds, 

Many countries are taking initiatives to 
facilitate participation and accountability. The 
Philippines National Economic Development 
Authority selects civil society groups to moni- 
tor government programmes. And agencies in 
India make public records available and hold 
public hearings to institutionalize cooperation. 
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NON-STATE ACTORS — ESPECIALLY GLOBAL 
ACTORS 


The state can never relinquish its responsibility 
for adopting policies to eradicate poverty. But it 
is not the sole duty bearer. In a market economy 
and open society, socio-economic progress that 
leads to poverty eradication depends on actions 
of private agents in business and civil society— 
communities, families, trade unions, employers, 
the media, NGOs, religious groups and others. 
This is apparent in the rise in private investment 
as a share of gross domestic investment in low- 
and middle-income developing countries. 
According to World Bank data, in 1980-97 it 
rose from 54% to 72% in South Asia, 70% to 
84% in Latin America and the Caribbean, 52% 
to 68% in Sub-Saharan Africa and 51% to 55% 
in East Asia and the Pacific. 

And as global economic integration pro- 
ceeds, the autonomy of the state in policy- 
making dwindles, constrained by multilateral 
agreements, by the need to maintain competi- 
tive economies in the global marketplace and, 
for many poor countries dependent on external 
financing, by agreements with creditors. Global 
actors—and states acting collectively in global 
institutions—have greater responsibilities today 
to help realize economic and social rights of 
poor people in both rich and poor countries: 

* The World Trade Organization (WTO) 
can set global trade policies that open export 
opportunities and reduce import costs for poor 
countries. 

* The international financial institutions— 
the International Monetary Fund, the World 
Bank and other multilateral banks and 
donors—can foster pro-poor macroeconomic 
policies through their lending conditions. 

• Global corporations—through investment 
decisions with huge effects on economic growth, 
employment conditions and the environment— 
can help open opportunities for work and for 
developing skills for poor people. Transnational 
corporations and their foreign affiliates pro- 
duced 25% of global output in 1998, and the top 
100 (ranked by foreign assets) had sales totalling 
$4 trillion, Global corporations also have the 
potential to do great damage—by destroying 
livelihoods through environmental practices 


that lay forests bare, deplete fishing stocks, 
dump hazardous materials and pollute rivers 
and lakes that were once a source of water and 
fish. They can also disempower poor people and 
rob them of their dignity through hazardous and 
inhumane working conditions. And their influ- 
ence can inevitably go further—in supporting 
repressive regimes or, alternatively, in support- 
ing political reforms (box 4.6). 

* Global media, information and entertain- 
ment industries—with their tremendous reach in 
all corners of the world—can be powerful agents 
in either helping or detracting from poverty erad- 
ication. They shape not just information and 
entertainment but also new values and cultures. 
Needed are values that tolerate cultural diversity 
and respect the dignity of poor people—to rein- 
force solidarity with poor people and mobilize 
individuals, communities, employers and others 
to take responsibility for eradicating poverty. 

e Global NGO networks—one of the major 
developments of the 1990s—can shape poli- 
cies on global poverty issues, such as reducing 
the debt of poor countries. The number of 


BOX 4.5 


Economic and social rights cannot be ful- 
filled without higher and more equitable 
budgetary allocations for basic social ser- 
vices. A recent UNICEF publication esti- 
mates a shortfall in public spending of up 
to $80 billion a year (in 1995 prices) to 
achieve universal provision of basic ser- 
vices, with around $206-216 billion 
required and only $136 billion being 
spent. 

This shortfall is twice the estimate of up 
to $40 billion at the time of the World Sum- 
mit for Social Development in 1995. A 
‘recent survey covering 30 countries shows 
basic social services absorb 12 4% of 


m th minimum package. In Nigeria 


- per capita health spending is $5, only 42% 


of the: minimum health package required— 


mittee, 2000. 


Inadequacies and biases in public spending for basic social services 


and in Ethiopia $3, only 25% of the | 


required minimum. 


There is also serious discrimination іп | 


public spending on health and education— 


which is biased towards richer people,even | 


though the needs remain greater for poorer 
people. Biases in subsidies are also 
extremely pronounced (see figure 4.1). 

The contribution of bilateral donors 
for basic health care, basic education and 
water and sanitation was only 8.3% of offi- 
cial development assistance in 1998, or less 
than half the 20% target of the 20:20 com- 
pact. According to the OECD, the highest 
reported allocations among bilateral pro- 
grammes were by Luxembourg (25.7%), 
Germany (14.1%), Austria (13.1%) and 
Australia (12.9%). The lowest were by 
Canada (1.9%) and Italy (3.1%). Among 
multilateral donors, the World Bank allo- 
cates some 8% of its assistance to primary 
health care, basic education and water and 
sanitation—the regional development 
banks, 5%. 


Source: UNICEF and UNDP ЖЕП Mehrotra, Vandemoortele and Delamonica forthcoming; OECD Development Assistance Com- 
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global NGOs rose from 23,600 in 1991 to 
almost 44,000 in 1999. Under authoritarian 
regimes, NGOs have often been a force of 
political opposition. In open democracies they 
can be more constructive as mediators building 
trust between the state and the people. And in 
many countries they are taking over services 
that the state is unable or unwilling to provide. 
All these actors have an ethical obligation, 
rooted in human rights, to do the best they can 
to implement policies that are pro-poor and to 
facilitate poor people's realization of social and 
economic rights. At the same time, the state has 
an obligation to ensure that all global actors at 
least respect human rights. States negotiate mul- 
tilateralagreements within the framework of the 
WTO, and states make up the governing bodies 
of the Bretton Woods institutions. They must 
act more cooperatively in the common interest. 


RESOURCES AND ECONOMIC GROWTH — 
MEANS TO REALIZING HUMAN RIGHTS 


Economic growth is a means to human well- 
being—and to the expansion of human free- 
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BOX 4.6 


Society no longer accepts the view that the 
conduct of global corporations is bound 
only by the laws of the country they operate 
in. By virtue of their global influence and 
power, they must accept responsibility and 
be accountable for upholding high human 
tights standards—respecting rights of 
workers, protecting the environment, 
refraining from supporting or condoning 
regimes that abuse human rights. 

Global corporations can cause human 
rights violations indirectly by relying on 
repressive regimes to create secure business 
conditions. But they can also be agents of 
positive change for human rights—they 
have a track record of policy lobbying on 
economic issues. 

Voluntary codes of corporate conduct 
have proliferated—but they tend to be 
weak on two fronts. First, they rarely refer 
to internationally agreed human rights 
standards. For example, most apparel 
industry codes refer to national standards 


Source; Human Development Report Office. 


Human rights accountability of ора corporations 


rather than the higher International Labour 
Organization standards, Second, they lack 
mechanisms for implementation and exter- 
nal monitoring and audit. 

Some important initiatives go beyond 
self-imposed voluntary codes to develop a 
more coherent set of global standards. They 
include a civil society initiative—SA8000 of 
the Council for Economic Priorities, an 
independent certification and audit on sys- 
tematically defined standards, based on 
ILO conventions and detailed procedures 
for enforcement—the European Parlia- 
ment’s call for a European code for global 
corporations and the OECD guidelines. 
The Secretary-General’s Global Compact 
calls on corporations to assume leadership 
in the commitment to basic human rights 
principles, 

Lest we forget: nation states have the 
responsibility to regulate the conduct of 
private agents and to ensure respect for 
human rights. 


doms. It is not an end in itself, with intrinsic 
value. The ends are realizing human rights and 
advancing human development. 


No AUTOMATIC LINK BETWEEN ECONOMIC 
RESOURCES AND HUMAN RIGHTS 


Lack of economic resources is often invoked 
to justify lack of progress in achieving human 
rights. But the links between economic 
resources and human rights are far more 
complex—and by no means automatic. 

1. Measures to promote realization of 
human rights span the spectrum—from the 
cost-free to the unaffordable. Many measures 
place little burden on the resources of the state 
or any other actor. Legislation to prohibit 
labour abuses or discrimination in access to 
housing requires modest resources. But to 
enforce these laws and change behaviour is 
more costly. To secure rights, societies need 
norms, institutions, a legal framework and an 
enabling economic environment—all of which 
require resources. And while it was long 
assumed that it was economic and social rights 
that required resources, it is now recognized 
that civil, political and cultural rights also 
require resources. Human rights for all need 
not cost a fortune, but substantial additional 
resources are needed to support free elemen- 
tary education for all, reproductive health ser- 
vices for all women, reasonable salaries for 
judges and support for the court system suffi- 
cient to deter corruption. Many countries lack 
not just the financial resources to secure 
human rights in law—they also lack the capac- 
ity. Even so, many opportunities for action 
could be mobilized with greater political will. 

2. Resources do not guarantee rights. There 
is a broad correlation between income and 
achievements in economic and social rights. 
But the range is enormous, and countries with 
similar incomes can have sharply different 
achievements in eliminating such basic depri- 
vations as illiteracy and avoidable infant mor- 
tality. Consider the stark contrast between 
South Africa, with a per capita income of 
$3,310, and Viet Nam, with a per capita 
income of $350. Infant mortality is 60 per 1,000 
live births in South Africa, 31 in Viet Nam. The 
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adult literacy rate is 84.676 in South Africa, but 
92.9% in Viet Nam. 

Human rights abuses continue in the most 

prosperous countries today, not only in civil 
and political rights but also in economic and 
social rights. The booming economy in the 
United States has not ended homelessness, 
malnutrition or lack of access to health care. 
Gender gaps across the world in health, edu- 
cation, employment and political participation 
show a wide range of discrimination at similar 
levels of income. 
3. There is no automatic link between eco- 
nomic growth and progress in human devel- 
opment and human rights. Economic growth 
provides important resources for achieving 
economic and social rights and for building 
basic human capabilities. But as the analysis of 
the relationship between economic growth and 
human development in Human Development 
Report 1996 shows, there is no automatic link 
between economic growth and progress in 
human development. Some countries have had 
fast growth with little impact on improvement 
in human development. Others have had low 
growth with better performance in improving 
human development. Similarly, Human Dev- 
elopment Report 1997 shows that the impact 
of economic growth on poverty eradication 
depends not only on the rate but also on the 
pattern of economic growth. 

Policies are needed to ensure that the pat- 
tern of growth benefits the poor and that the 
resources generated are invested in building 
human capabilities. Growth alone is not 
enough. It can be ruthless, leaving losers to 
abject poverty. Jobless, creating little employ- 


Source: Indicator table 13. 


ment. Voiceless, failing to ensure participation 
of people, Futureless, destroying the environ- 
ment for future generations. And rootless, 
destroying cultural traditions and history. 

4. Tough choices need to be made in 
resource allocation. Poor countries face tight 
resource constraints, and they have to make 
tough choices to establish priorities. But that 
does not justify neglecting resource allocations 
to institutions for protecting human rights. 
Further, many countries spend substantial 
resources on the wrong kind of institutions— 
such as intelligence services for censoring the 
press and suppressing political opposition and 
labour unions. Human rights and the legal 
commitments associated with them should 
command the highest priority, whatever the 
resource constraints. 


TWO FALLACIES AND TWO IMPERATIVES 


Itis tempting to seek an economist explanation 
for lack of respect for human rights. But nei- 
ther the level nor the growth of per capita 
income determines the level of achievement in 
human rights. With the same income, different 
outcomes are possible across the range of eco- 
nomic, social and cultural rights—but also the 
civil and political. 

It is also tempting to neglect the impor- 
tance of resources for the full realization of 
rights. Economic resources and economic 
growth are important means. Although there is 
scope for taking measures that have modest 
costs and for restructuring budgets, additional 
resources are also needed, And the lack of eco- 
nomic growth in poor countries has been an 


Note: Rows do not sum to totals because some countries fall in more than one category. Not all countries in all categories are included in the table because of lack of data. 
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FIGURE 4.2 
Slow growth in incomes 
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GNP per capita growth, 1990-98 


Source: World Bank 2000b. 


enormous obstacle to the realization of all 
rights. A review of 159 countries for which 
GNP per capita growth data are available for 
the period 1990-98 shows that of the 33 low 
human development countries with data, only 
5 achieved average annual per capita growth of 
more than 3%. For 13 of them, per capita 
growth was in fact negative (table 4.1; figure 
42). 

That is why accelerating economic growth 
in poor countries is essential to progress in 
securing all rights for all people. But as we have 
seen, growth is not enough. Policies are needed 


BOX 4.7 


Marginalization of poor countries from the bounty 
of the world economy 


Global economic integration is creating 
opportunities for people around the world, 
but there is wide divergence among coun- 
tries in expanding trade, attracting invest- 
ment and using new technologies. Many of 


| the poorest countries are marginalized 


from these growing global opportunities. 
The income gaps between the poorest and 
richest countries are widening. 

Trade. World exports of goods and ser- 
vices expanded rapidly between 1990 and 
1998, from $4.7 trillion to $7.5 trillion (con- 
stant 1995 prices). And 25 countries had 


| export growth averaging more than 10% a 
| year (including Bangladesh, Mexico, 


Mozambique, Turkey and Viet Nam), but 
exports declined in Cameroon, Jamaica and 
Ukraine. In 1998 least developed countries, 
with 10% of the world population, accounted 
for only 0.4% of global exports, down from 
0,6% in 1980 and 0.5% in 1990, Sub-Saharan 
Africa’s share declined to 1.4%, down from 
23% in 1980 and 1.6% in 1990 (see figure 
43). Although average tariffs are higher in 
developing than in developed countries, 
many poor nations still face tariff peaks and 
tariff escalation in such key sectors as agricul- 
ture, footwear and leather goods. 

Foreign direct investment. Foreign 
direct investment flows have boomed, 
reaching more than $600 billion in 1998. 
But these flows are highly concentrated, 
with just 20 countries receiving 83% of the 
$177 billion going to developing and tran- 
sition economies, mainly China, Brazil, 
Mexico and Singapore. The 48 least devel- 
oped countries attracted less than $3 billion 
in 1998, a mere 0.4% of the total. 


Communications and information 
technology. The global online community 
has grown rapidly—from about 16 million 
Internet users in 1995 to an estimated 304 
million users in March 2000. But access to 
the Internet varies between regions. In 
1998 more than 26% of all people living in 
the United States were surfing the Inter- 
net, compared with 0.8% of all people in 
Latin America and the Caribbean, 0.1% in 
Sub-Saharan Africa and 0.04% in South 
Asia. 

Income inequalities. Among 159 
countries with available data, 50 had nega- 
tive average annual growth in GNP per 
capita in 1990-98, and only four Sub- 
Saharan countries and seven least developed 
countries had growth rates above 3%, the 
minimum rate for doubling incomes in a 
generation (see figure 4.2; table 4.1). 

A recent World Bank study by Milan- 
ovic examines world income distribution 
using household survey data for the first 
time—from 91 countries. It shows a sharp 
rise in world income inequality between 
1988 and 1993—from a Gini coefficient of 
0.63 to 0.66 (a value of 0 indicates perfect 
equality, a value of 1.0 perfect inequality). 
The increase was driven more by rising dif- 
ferences in mean incomes between countries 
than by rising inequalities within countries. 

The super-rich. Meanwhile, the super- 
rich get richer. The combined wealth of the 
top 200 billionaires hit $1,135 billion in 
1999, up from $1,042 billion in 1998, Com- 
pare that with the combined incomes of 
$146 billion for the 582 million people in all 
the least developed countries, 


| Source: Milanovic 1999; UNCTAD 19996; UNDP 1999b; World Bank 19996; Forbes Magazine 2000; NUA 2000, 
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to link growth and rights. The allocation of 
resources and the pattern of economic growth 
must be pro-poor, pro-human development 
and pro-human rights. Resources generated 
by growth need to go to poverty eradication, 
human development and securing human 
rights. And as noted, implementing such poli- 
cies and achieving growth depend not only on 
the actions of the state but on an international 
enabling environment. 


GLOBAL JUSTICE— OBLIGATIONS AND 
RESPONSIBILITIES OF STATE AND NON-STATE 
ACTORS TO DESIGN A PRO-POOR GLOBAL 
ORDER 


As the world becomes increasingly interde- 
pendent, both states—in their policies that 
affect other states—and other global actors 
have greater obligations to create a better 
enabling environment for the realization of 
economic and social rights. Increasingly, peo- 
ple’s lives are threatened by “global bads" over 
which no single nation can have control— 
surges of financial volatility, global climate 
change, global crime. Decisions of states— 
whether on interest rates or arms sales—have 
significant consequences for the lives of people 
outside national boundaries. Despite mutual 
self-interest as well as ethical obligations to 
design pro-poor global economic and social 
policies, little binds or encourages national 
governments, corporations, the media and 
other global actors to do so under current 
arrangements for global governance. Today's 
marginalization of poor countries from global 
trade and investment surely reflects the failure 
of global policies (box 4.7). 

If global poverty eradication is both a 
moral obligation and a global public good, why 
isnot enough of it being provided? Because of 
an incentives gap, a jurisdictional gap and a 
participation gap—the sources of many public 
goods failures, according to a recent UNDP 
study, Global Public Goods. 


THE INCENTIVES GAP 


As governments negotiate global policies, they 
are charged primarily with pursuing national 
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interests, not the collective global interest, so 
they fail to produce pro-poor policies (box 
4.8). After the Uruguay Round, it was esti- 
mated that the new trade agreements would 
lead to an increase in global income of some 
$212-510 billion, but a net loss of $600 mil- 
lion a year for the least developed countries, 
and $1.2 billion a year for Sub-Saharan Africa. 
A recent UNCTAD study estimates that more 
favourable conditions of market access for 
major export items of developing countries, 
such as textiles, clothing and leather products, 
could offer the potential for $700 billion in 
additional exports by 2005 for these coun- 
tries, four times the average annual private 
capital inflows in the 1990s. Global market 
integration is proceeding apace, but the bene- 
fits are accruing to the more dynamic and 
powerful countries of both the North and the 
South (figure 4.3). Smaller, low-income coun- 
tries share little in these global gains, and 
many are marginalized from the competitive 
global economy. 

Global technology could have a huge 
impact on poverty eradication—by giving 
poor people access to seeds for high-yielding 
food crops or to life-saving medicines. Yet the 
1994 agreement on Trade-Related Aspects of 
Intellectual Property Rights— TRIPS—tight- 
ens patent and copyright protection, favouring 


those who develop and market technology 
rather than society's interest in liberal diffu- 
sion of new technology. The agreement has 
raised concerns about the consequences for 
protecting the traditional and collective 
knowledge of indigenous peoples and for pub- 
lic health (box 4.9). 

And although promoting poverty reduc- 
tion may be in the collective interest of corpo- 
rations, there is no individual corporate 
interest. Strategies that target corporate repu- 
tations, such as media campaigns exposing 
human rights violations, and those that target 
corporate profit, such as consumer boycotts 
and labelling schemes, can help fill the incen- 
tives gap. These strategies help shape social 
norms and create profit motives to promote 
realization of human rights. 


THE JURISDICTIONAL GAP 


Human rights obligations are codified in inter- 
national human rights treaties. Most of these 
conventions have been ratified by the majority 
of the world’s states, but the enforcement 
mechanisms remain weak. Treaty bodies 
merely recommend actions by states parties 
without any enforcement measures. Part of the 
problem is that international human rights 
laws apply only to states, to corporations as 


FIGURE 4.3 
Rapid export growth, 
shifting shares 
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Global justice—reconciling conflicting values 


Human rights express the bold idea that аЙ persons have claims that 
human affairs be arranged so as to secure them from the worst abuses and 
deprivations—and to ensure the freedoms necessary for a life of dignity. 
The challenge of changing norms to promote human rightsis among 
the oldest. We are inescapably drawn to viewing the world in two ways: 
© Each of us can recognize that we are but one among many—and that 


cern for abuses and deprivations, regardless of who suffers them. 
* We also view the world from within the web of our own interests, 
identifications and commitments. This is to some extent unobjectionable: 
each of us has a life to live, and itis often families, friends, causes and com- 
mitments that give us a reason to go on living. ў 1 

.. While compatible, these perspectives have tension between them. 
This tension is often reflected in metaphors—such as the level playing 
field—used to reconcile the perspectives by insisting that individual and 


Source: Nagel 1991; Pogge 1993; Human Development Report Office. 


of impartiality and self-interest 


our well-being and that of those close to us is of no greater intrinsic - 
importance than the well-being of others. This draws us to view the world : 
impartially, granting equal worth to all people and showing equal con- 


- applaud those who do much the same thing at the international level, pur- 
- suing almost exclusively their compatriots’ interests in international 


collective interests must be pursued within fair social arrangements. 

Development studies have long emphasized the importance of 
constraining individual and collective self-concern. Poor governance 
and corruption—often rooted in the excessive self-concern of public 
officials—are now seen as significant obstacles to development. But 
excessive partiality also exists at the international level, where it is 
often openly supported rather than condemned. ; 

Many people—in developed and developing countries alike—view а 
predominant concern for preserving and enlarging their own collective 
advantage as legitimate and even praiseworthy. But if we condemn those 
who seek to turn domestic policies to their advantage, how can we 


negotiations and in constructing laws and institutions? 

' Among the most important challenges of the 21st century will be 
to design and reform international institutions to reflect shared moral 
values, not bargains between conflicting national interests. 
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well. Furthermore, they focus on states' 
domestic efforts, not international impacts. 
And in many states national laws do not reflect 
standards of international human rights con- 
ventions. No wonder that pressures are mount- 
ing to link human rights to trade so that the 
stronger enforcement mechanisms of trade 
rules can be applied. But such an approach 
could distort the effect of what might be well- 
intentioned laws. Trade sanctions are a blunt 
instrument, penalizing the country as a whole, 
not just those responsible for rights violations. 
It may be the workers who end up losing their 
jobs, and the people of the country who suffer 


the consequences of economic decline. More- 
over, sanctions do not attack the root causes of 
rights violations. Child labour, for example, is 
rooted in poverty, which trade sanctions could 
worsen (box 4.10). 

More attention needs to be paid to the 
potential impact of international economic 
agreements on the realization of economic and 
social rights. In WTO negotiations, govern- 
ment delegations should ask three questions: 
© What are the potential benefits of the leg- 
islation on growth and equity? 

ә What are the safeguards against negative 
impacts on human rights? 


Building human rights safeguards into the TRIPS agreement 


Intellectual property rights manage two con- 
flicting social concerns. One is protecting the 
rights of creators of technology by restricting 
conditions of diffusion for commercial use. The 
other is permitting open access to and sharing 
of scientific progress, 

‘The agreement on Trade-Related Aspects 
of Intellectual Property Rights, or TRIPS, is one 
of the pillars of the Uruguay Round agree- 
ments, and also one of the most contentious, It 
tightens intellectual property rights protection 
for the creator. It introduces an enforceable 


| global standard by linking intellectual property 


rights with trade, making them binding and 
enforceable through the World Trade Organi- 
zation processes. 

Are society's interests—the rights to health 
and the rights of indigenous peoples— 
adequately protected? 

* Access to health care. Provisions restrain 


| many public policies that promote wider access 


to health care. National laws of many develop- 
ing countries have intentionally excluded phar- 
maceuticals from product patent protection 
(allowing only process patents) to promote 
local manufacturing capacity for generic drugs 
and to make drugs available at lower prices. 
The move from process to product patents 
introduced under the TRIPS agreement dra- 
matically reduces the possibilities for local com- 
panies to produce cheaper versions of 
important life-saving drugs, such as those for 
cancer and HIV/AIDS, Local production in 
India had kept prices at a fraction of the levels 
in neighbouring countries. For example, in 
1998 the anti-AIDS drug flucanazole cost $55 
in India for 100 tablets (150 milligrams) but 


Source: Correa 1999; WHO 1999e; Dutfield 2000; Ghosh 2000. 


$697 in Malaysia, $703 in Indonesia and $817 
in the Philippines. 

© Traditional knowledge and resource 
rights of indigenous peoples. Biotechnology 
for plant breeding and pharmaceuticals has 
given enormous economic value to genetic 
materíals, plant varieties and other biological 
resources. Life forms—plants and animals— 
have traditionally been excluded from 
patents. But the TRIPS agreement requires all 
WTO member countries to permit patents on 
micro-organisms and microbiological and 
non-biological processes. So “bioprospect- 
ing" has mushroomed— with scientists “rein- 
venting” and patenting products and 
processes using traditional knowledge that 
communities have held for centuries, Patents 
have been awarded for using the healing 
properties of turmeric, for the pesticide prop- 
erties of the neem tree and other plant prop- 
erties—all part of traditional knowledge. In a 
number of such cases the patents were chal- 
lenged and reversed, 

The TRIPS agreement benefits techno- 
logically advanced countries. It is estimated 
that industrialized countries hold 97% of all 
patents, and global corporations 90% of all 
technology and product patents. Developing 
countries have little to gain from the stronger 
patent protection from the TRIPS agreement 
because they have little research and develop- 
ment capacity, Research and development for 
a new drug is estimated to cost around 
$150-200 million, but no developing country 
has a pharmaceutical sales volume of even 
$400 million. There is little evidence so far 
that patent protection has stimulated research 


and development in or for poor countries or 


that it offers the potential to do so. 


There are also questions about the com- 


patibility of the TRIPS agreement with human 
rights law and environmental agreements. The 


Universal Declaration of Human Rights, the | 


International Covenant on Economic, Social 
and Cultural Rights and the International 


Covenant on Civil and Political Rights recog- | 


nize the human right to share in scientific 
progress. The Convention on Biodiversity 
requires states to protect and promote the 
rights of communities, farmers and indigenous 
peoples in theit use of biological resources and 
knowledge systems. It also requires equitable 
sharing of the benefits arising from the com- 
mercial use of communities’ biological 
resources and local knowledge. 

Stronger human rights safeguards can be 
built into the TRIPS agreement and its imple- 
mentation, The African Group of WTO Mem- 
bers has proposed a review of the agreement, 
particularly for provisions to protect indige- 
nous knowledge. And India has suggested 
amendments to promote transfer of environ- 
mentally sound technology. 

Stronger national policics are needed to 
protect society's interests within the realities of 
the new global regime. Compulsory licensing 


and parallel imports, provided for under the | 


agreement, can make essential medi- 
cines more affordable. They should be built 
into national legislation, as Argentina, India, 
South Africa and Thailand have done. Indige- 
nous knowledge can be protected by such 
means as national gene banks and regulation of 
exports of germ plasm, as India is doing. 


• [s the agreement consistent with obliga- 
tions under international human rights law? 

The same questions should be asked by 
the WTO dispute settlement body. And there 
is a need for serious review of the compatibil- 
ity and consistency between provisions of 
WTO agreements and international human 
rights laws, including the human rights provi- 
sions of multilateral environmental agree- 
ments (box 4.11; table 4.2). 


THE PARTICIPATION GAP 


Just as inclusive democracy is needed to ensure 
minority participation at the national level 
(chapter 3), inclusive global democracy is 
needed in which all countries—small and weak 
as well as large and powerful—have a voice in 
decisions. Participation is needed as a matter 
of right, and to create a global economy with 
fair and just rules. Global economic policy- 
making occurs in a world of grossly unequal 
economic and political power. The playing 
field is not level when the “teams” have vastly 
different resources, expertise and negotiating 
power. Poor and small countries can ill afford 
the high costs of participating in the WTO, for 
example. Fourteen of them have either a onc- 
person delegation in Geneva or none at all. 
They lack access to well-researched legal and 
economic policy advice. And they cannot 
afford top legal representation in dispute set- 
tlements. 

The community of states has an obligation 
to put in place procedures for greater partici- 
pation and transparency in global decision- 
making. The WTO, for example, has been 
heavily criticized for its non-transparent and 
non-participatory decision-making, depending 
more on informal consensus than formal pro- 
cedures. A major review of decision-making in 
international bodies should focus on two 
issues. One is the participation of small and 
weak countries in the processes of negotiation 
and dispute settlement. The second is the par- 
ticipation of civil society—including corpora- 
tions, trade unions and global networks of 
NGOs—in a forum for open debate rather 
than in behind-the-scenes lobbying and on- 
the-street demonstrations. 


RIGHTS EMPOWERING PEOPLE IN THE FIGHT 
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HUMAN RIGHTS TO EMPOWER POOR PEOPLE 
IN THEIR FIGHT AGAINST POVERTY 


History shows that even without the full set of 
civil and political rights, rapid progress is possi- 
ble in economic, social and cultural rights. But 
withholding civil and political rights in no way 
helps achieve these rapid advances. Quite the 
reverse, for civil and political rights empower 
poor people to claim their economic and social 
rights—to food, to housing, to education, to 


BOX 4.10 


The good news of increased flows of North- 
South trade and investments has also raised 
concerns. Some workers in the North fear a 
race to the bottom, with production relo- 
cating in search of cheap labour. Con- 
| sumers have begun to worry about the 
| conditions in which the goods they buy are 
being produced. But as the pressure to 
include a social clause in multilateral trade 
agreements has mounted, strong opposi- 
tion has built from governments of devel- 
oping countries and many civil society 
groups, which see such a clause as a thinly 
veiled protectionist measure. Governments 
of developed countries have varied and 
nuanced positions. 

А social clause is far from likely to be а 
panacea for protecting labour rights in the 
North or the South. The issues are com- 
plex, and the impacts uncertain. 

* Economic analysis and evidence of the 
links between trade and labour standards 
are inconclusive. 

© Trade sanctions could be counterpro- 
ductive, hurting rather than helping work- 
ers in poor countries. Sanctions and other 
penalties would further constrain these 
countries’ access to global markets. 

© Social clauses apply only to export sec- 
tors, These sectors provide only a fraction 
of employment in most countries—for 
example, less than 5% of child labour is 
employed in export industries. And they 
are not always where the worst violations 
occur. 

e Sanctions would not help attack 
poverty, a root cause of many workers' 
rights issues, such as families sending chil- 
dren out to work. 

e Asocialclausecan be a powerful instru- 
ment for a large, rich country but not for a 
small, poor one. Trade penalties can have 


Source: Belser 1999; Khor 1999; Panayotou 1999; Ghosh 2000; Rodas-Martini 2000. 
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The social clause—no panacea for workers’ rights 


a much more devastating effect on a small 
country exporting only a few commodities, 
because the dispute settlement process is 
extremely costly, requiring international 


legal expertise. And poor countries are | 


unlikely to take a large country on for fear | 


of consequences in areas beyond trade, 
such as aid, debt relief and export credits. 
Ultimately, what is needed to improve 
workers’ rights in developing countries are 
investments and economic growth that 
create jobs, stronger national laws and 
their implementation, and adoption of 
higher standards by the domestic private 
sector and foreign corporate investors. 
Sanctions or even threats of a social clause 
may turn government policies around. But 
workers’ rights depend on the behaviour 
of individual employers—from a multina- 
tional corporation such as Nike or Rio 


Tinto to a family with domestic servants— | 
and that depends on the enforcement of 


laws. 
What are some alternatives to trade 
sanctions? 


* Measures to give teeth to the enforce- | 
ment of core labour standards of the Inter- | 


national Labour Organization. 

* Programmes involving employers and 
governments to improve workers’ rights. 
The ILO programmes against child labour, 


which build on successful initiatives that | 


provide education in Bangladesh and Pak- 
istan, are an example. 


* Initiatives to tighten the accountability | 
of corporations, including corporate codes | 


of conduct that respect core labour stan- 
dards, with independent monitoring and 
implementation. 

e Consumer action such as labelling and 
boycotts to create market incentives for 
higher labour standards. 


health care, to decent work and to social secu- 
rity. These rights empower them to demand 
accountability—for good public services, for 
pro-poor public policies, for a transparent par- 
ticipatory process open to hearing their views. 
This propels dynamic public policy for equi- 
table development and accelerated. human 
development. 

Moreover, neglect of economic and social 
rights can undermine civil and political liber- 
ties, reversing recent progress. Economic stag- 
nation, high unemployment, scant economic 
opportunities for urban youth, growing gaps 
between rich and poor, inflows of the interna- 
tional Mafia—all are sources of enormous 
strain on fragile transition democracies, in 
many parts of Africa, Latin America, Eastern 
Europe and the former Soviet Union. 

Consider the fear and insecurity in the 
streets, felt across the globe from Bogota to 
Nairobi, from Moscow to Manila, Economic 


and social policies that increase inequalities, 
particularly in the context of economic stagna- 
tion and unemployment, often lead to crime 
and put pressure on the judicial system. The 
ensuing failures in the administration of justice 
lead to quasilegal investigative methods, viola- 
tions of constitutional guarantees and the use 
of coercive powers by the police. Communities 
end up facing a false dichotomy—a supposed 
choice between respecting human rights and 
fighting crime. That sets in motion a down- 
ward spiral pitting communities, especially 
poor communities, against the police and 
judiciary. 

In sum: progress towards a democratic 
society that respects human rights will be con- 
solidated if laws and institutions to protect 
civil and political rights are accompanied by 
investments in accelerating human develop- 
ment and poverty eradication. Economic 
revival and an equitable distribution of the 


BOX 4.11 


International trade, human rights and environmental agreements 


The international system for governing trade, 
human rights and environmental issues reveals 
apatchwork of different legal regimes that have 
evolved separately (table 4.2). The scope for 
conflict between these regimes has been thrown 
into sharpest relief in the heated debates about 
potential incompatibility between World 
Trade Organization rules and multilateral envi- 
ronmental agreements, 


Multilateral trade agreements and multilat- 
eral environmental agreements 
There is widespread concern among environ- 
mental and human rights activists that the 
WTO dispute settlement system might deal 
with trade and environmental issues as purely 
trade matters, rather than as environmental 
issues with broader public interests. That is 
similar to what is perceived to have happened 
in the beef growth hormones case brought by 
Canada and the United States against the Euro- 
pean Union at the WTO. In this case, arguably 
about food safety and human health concerns, 
the WTO ruled in favour of the complainants, 
treating the case as a market access issue. 
‘Twenty of the some 200 multilateral envi- 
ronmental agreements in existence contain 
some form of trade measure. Although no com- 
plaint has arisen at the WTO about these trade 


Source: Mehra 1999, 


measures, both trade and environmental ana- 
lysts recognize the potential for conflict, partic- 
ularly with regard to such agreements as the 
Kyoto Protocol and the Convention on Biologi- 
cal Diversity. With the uncertainty about 
whether trade or environmental rules will pre- 
vail, many have called for clarity rather than 
waiting for a WTO dispute to settle the matter 
irrevocably, Among the options proposed are an 
agreement not to bring any trade cases relating 
to multilateral environmental agreements 
before the WTO dispute settlement body, and 
an agreement that in the event of a conflict envi- 
ronmental provisions will take precedence over 
WTO rules. 

The recently concluded Biosafety Proto- 
col negotiations in Montreal (January 2000) 
represent a major step forward in developing а 
more consistent approach. The protocol, 
which will govern movement and trade of liv- 
ing modified organisms, contains the most 
sophisticated elaboration yet of the precau- 
tionary principle, which suggests that in the 
face of a scientific uncertainty and potentially 
great environmental harm, policy-makers 
should skew their actions so that errors of too 
much protection are more likely than errors of 
too little. The protocol also states that its рго- 
visions will not be subordinated to any other 
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international agreements, although some 
ambiguity remains, Most significant, it pro- 
vides an operational framework for the WTO 
dispute process to interpret the precautionary 
principle as it applies to trade. 


Need for consistency in international legal 
tegimes and norms and standards 
Globalization has made it vital to work 
towards a harmonious set of international 
legal regimes, norms and standards on trade, 
human rights and the environment, If trade is 
recognized as a means to enhancing human 
well-being, commercial interests must not 
override protection of fundamental human 
tights and freedoms. The legal regime for 
trade, embodied by such organizations as the 
WTO, will have to develop in tune with its 
social and environmental counterparts. The 
evolving relationship between the WTO and 
multilateral environmental agreements is 
beginning to show the way—especially 
through joint interpretive agreements—to a 
more coordinated system, 

The human rights community has 
remained untouched by these discussions, but 
soon it too will face potential conflicts with 
trade agreements (such as forced labour). It 
must not be caught napping. 
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economic gains аге а vital companion to con- including primary health and education, by 


stitutional advance. restructuring national and aid budgets or 
Four challenges that public policy must protecting them in balancing budgets. 
recognize; * Civil and political liberties empower 


e Equitable economic and social policies poor people—advancing social and eco- 
have direct connections to sustaining civiland nomic progress, reducing economic and 
political liberties. One policy priorityallcoun- social poverty and inequality. Promoting the 
tries can consider deserves priority atten- work of civil society organizations—includ- 
tion—meeting the 20:20 compact target of ing NGOs, workers organizations and the 
increasing expenditures for human priorities, free media—will help vibrant societies 


TABLE 4.2 
Comparing and contrasting three sets of international laws 


Trade Human rights Environment 
Applicability and jurisdiction Agreements applicable to Agreements applicable only to Agreements applicable only to countries 
contracting parties (for countries that have ratified them that have ratified them (Montreal Protocol, 
GATT/WTO agreements, WTO _ (ICESCR, ICCPR, CEDAW, CAT, CRC), Basel Convention, Kyoto Protocol, 
member states) except for Universal Declaration of Convention on Biodiversity). The Rio 
Human Rights, which is regarded Declaration and Agenda 21 of the United 
as international customary law Nations Conference on Environment and 
and the embodiment of human rights Development are non-binding but 
norms and standards expressions of internationally 
accepted environmental norms and 
standards 
Principles Centred on states Centred on states and individuals Centred on states, individuals and 
communities 
Most favoured nation Primacy of human rights Precautionary principle 
(non-discrimination between 
trading nations) Non-retrogression (states cannot Polluter-pays principle 


remove, weaken or withdraw from ; 
Non-discrimination between human rights obligations or policies Соттоп but differentiated responsibilities 


goods considered "like in fulfilment thereof) of states 
products" on the basis of x і 
their process or production Right to an effective remedy in an Responsibility to future generations 
methods appropriate forum 
Right of participation of affected 
individuals and groups 
Positive discrimination/affirmative 
action 
Enforcement and Legally binding, with trade Legally binding where adopted under Mix of legally binding (Kyoto and Montreal 
monitoring bodies sanctions and monetary fines ^ national laws or, in the case of the Protocols) and non-binding (Agenda 21) 
(compensation) as potential European Union, regional laws 
penalties Enforcement mechanisms weak or 


non-existent at international level 

Monitoring mechanisms for the UN 

Charter and treaty-based agreements ) 
Trade bans on such products as hazardous 
chemicals and endangered species 
permitted under Convention on Trade in 
Endangered Species, Basel Convention 
and Montreal Protocol 


Treaty secretariats act as ad hoc monitoring 
Shim ur О О QUU V i aaa i 
| Conflict resolution Dispute settlement mechanism None None 
for WTO conflicts 


| "Source: Mehra 2000. 
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secure human rights. Lifting archaic regula- 
tions that restrict activities of NGOs and 
censor the media is a priority. 

* The human rights obligations of public 
institutions—and other important actors—are 
to implement pro-poor policies and policy- 
making processes that guarantee the right to 
participation by the poor. 

* The human rights obligations of global 
actors—state and non-state—are to put 
in place global institutional and legal 


arrangements that promote the eradication 
of poverty. 

Societies across the globe are becoming 
more open and more plural The move to 
democracy and the emergence of NGOs were 
the key developments of the 1990s. Building on 
the mutually reinforcing rights—to free expres- 
sion, assembly, participation, food, housing, 
health care and many others—is essential in 
empowering poor people to lift themselves 
from poverty. 
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СНАРТЕК 5 


Using indicators for human rights 


« A accountability 


Statistical indicators are a powerful tool in the 
struggle for human rights. They make it possi- 
ble for people and organizations—from grass- 
roots activists and civil society to governments 
and the United Nations—to identify important 
actors and hold them accountable for their 
actions. That is why developing and using indi- 
cators for human rights has become a cutting- 
edge area of advocacy. Working together, 
governments, activists, lawyers, statisticians 
and development specialists are breaking 
ground in using statistics to push for change— 
in perceptions, policies and practices. Indica- 
tors can be used as a tool for: 

* Making better policies and monitoring 
progress. 

* Identifying unintended impacts of laws, 
policies and practices. 

ә Identifying which actors are having an 
impact on the realization of rights. 

* Revealing whether the obligations of these 
actors are being met. 

ә Giving early warning of potential viola- 
tions, prompting preventive action. 

* Enhancing social consensus on difficult 
trade-offs to be made in the face of resource 
constraints. 

* Exposing issues that had been neglected or 
silenced. 


BUILDING ACCOUNTABILITY 


Over the past two decades growing demands 
for influential actors to acknowledge their 
accountability in all spheres of public life have 
led to the creation of new procedures. Through 
many routes, formal accountability is being cre- 
ated: for actors to accept responsibility for the 
impacts of their action and inaction on human 
rights, to cooperate by providing information 


and entering into dialogue and to respond ade- 
quately to claims made. 

Nationally, accountability procedures have 
been greatly strengthened in many countries 
through the constitutional recognition of human 
rights and the establishment of national human 
rights institutions and related arrangements such 
as ombudsman offices and antidiscrimination 
commissioners. And internationally, states have 
increasingly been held to account under both 
UN and regional mechanisms, on the basis of 
treaties ratified by countries and of generally 
applicable special procedures—such as special 
rapporteurs—under the UN Charter. 

But accountability is not exacted only 
through such formal mechanisms. A diverse 
range of techniques is gradually coming together 
to ensure greatly increased acknowledgement of 
accountability from other actors, including cor- 
porations, NGOs and such multilateral actors as 
the World Bank, the World Trade Organiza- 
tion, the International Monetary Fund and the 
agencies of the United Nations. 

As procedures of accountability are devel- 
oped, they create important opportunities to 
collect information. By ratifying the human 
rights treaties, states make a commitment to 
submit reports on how much the rights 
addressed in each treaty are being realized in 
their country. For all six major treaties, NGOs 
are invited to submit alternative reports, giving 
them a valuable opportunity to present data 
supplementing the perspectives of official 
reports. When corporations sign on to codes of 
conduct and admit independent monitors onto 
their premises, they create a unique opportu- 
nity to collect detailed data on their practices. 

Beyond the procedures of accountability, 
human rights are increasingly being used as cri- 
teria for designing and evaluating policy, creat- 


USING INDICATORS FOR HUMAN RIGHTS ACCOUNTABILITY 


Developing and using 
indicators for human 
rights has become a 
cutting-edge area of 
advocacy 


| BOX 5.1 


ing a growing demand for indicators. Some 
governments—such as that of South Africa— 
have brought human rights to the centre of 
their national policy strategies and require tools 
to direct and assess the impact of their policies. 
Similarly, some donor countries—such as Aus- 
tralia and Norway—are using human rights as 
criteria for development assistance and need to 
assess their impact. And international organi- 
zations are declaring commitments to specific 
goals—such as the commitments arising from 
the UN conferences of the 1990s, If these are to 
be met, information is needed on progress 
towards their realization—and on whether 
those committed are doing enough to ensure 


progress. 


WHY STATISTICS? 


Rights can never be fully measured merely in 
statistics: the issues go far beyond what can be 


Statistics come with strings attached. They 
provide great power for clarity, but also 


for distortion. When based on careful interpretation drawing on broader political, 
research and method, indicators help — social and contextual analysis. — 
establish strong evidence, open dialogue © Underuse— Data are rarely voluntarily 
and increase accountability. But theyneed ^ collected on issues that are incriminating, 
to be: embarrassing or simply ignored. One Euro- 

* Policy relevant—giving messages on реал social worker in the 1980s, complaining 
issues that can be influenced, directly orindi- about the lack of data on homeless people, 
rectly, by policy action, remarked, “Everything else is counted— 
*. Reliable —enabling different people to every cow and chicken and piece of butter,” 
use them and get consistent results, Even when data are collected, they may not 
• Valid—based on identifiablecriteriathat Һе made public for many years—and then 
measure what they are intended to measure, thete may be political pressure on the media 
© Consistently measurable over time— not to publicize the findings. _ у 
necessary if they are to show whether © Misuse—Data collection is often biased 
progress is being made and targets are being — towards institutions and formalized report- 
achieved, ing, towards events that occur, not events | 
* Possible to disaggregate—for focusing ^ prevented ог suppressed. But lack of data 
on social groups, minorities and individuals. ^ does not always mean fewer occurrences, 
• Designed to separate the monitor and Structural repression is invisible when fear 
the monitored where possible —minimiz- prevents people from protesting, registering | 
ing the conflicts of interest that arise when an complaints or speaking out, — 

actor monitors its own performance. * Political abuse—Indicators can be 

, _ Getting the facts straight is serious when manipulated for political purposes to dis- 
rights arc at risk. The powerful impact of sta- credit certain countries or actors. And using 
tistics creates four caveats in their use: them as criteria for trade or aid relation- 
• Overuse—Statistics alone cannot cap- — ships would create new incentives to 
ture the full picture of rights and should not ulate reporting, ———— US 

4 


Handle with care 


be the only focus of assessment. All statistical 
analysis needs to be embedded in an 


Source: Human Development Report Office; Jabine and Claude 1992; Spirer 2000, TAX Sa nr bi 
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captured in numbers (box 5.1). But this is true 
of all uses of statistics. Nevertheless, as a tool 
for analysis, statistics can open the questions 
behind the generalities and help reveal the 
broader social challenges. 

Data collection and analysis is а time- 
consuming process, demanding attention to 
detail and accuracy —making it seem academic 
and removed from the front line of advocacy. 
But when data are carefully collected, analysed 
and interpreted, when the findings are released 
and turned into messages, they become an 
important means for promoting human rights. 
And in an information аре of networking and 
lobbying, creating and disseminating accurate 
information is a fast way of drawing wide- 
spread attention to an issue. 

The task of assessing rights is not confined to 
expert opinion and international discussion. The 
rise of civil society has extended the possibilities 
of analysis, especially at local levels, and civil soci- 
ety organizations are often at the frontier of gen- 
erating new approaches. In the absence of data, 
rankings and ratings of human rights perfor- 
mance by legal and political experts have some- 
times been used instead—but often creating 
dispute rather than opening a dialogue between 
those advocating change and those being assessed 
(box 5.2). Today information is demanded that 
empowers people with facts, not opinion, 

Now, as the fields of human rights and 
human development draw closer together, the 
quantitative techniques of statistics are getting 
Breaterattention, This brings a new level of pro- 
fessionalism and credibility to the information 
collected—and shows that many of the earlier 
qualitative ratings can be replaced by more 
detailed quantitative data that can stand up to 
scrutiny and break down barriers of disbelief, 


CREATING INDICATORS: FROM 
DEVELOPMENT TO RIGHTS 


Statistical indicators have been used in develop- 
ment for many years, for advocacy and for focus- 
ing policy, The earlier preoccupation with 
economic indicators has been considerably 
broadened since the launch of the Human 
Development Reports in 1990. These Reports 
have presented composite indices—the HDI, 
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HPI, GDI and GEM—that have captured 
policy-makers' attention and created debates on 
strategies for human development. 

Human development indicators and 
human rights indicators have three common 
features. They both share the goal of produc- 
ing information that will give policy signals on 
how to better realize human freedoms—such 
as freedom from want, freedom from fear and 
freedom from discrimination. They both rely 
on measures of outcomes and inputs to tell the 
story—not only literacy and infant mortality 
rates, but also teacher-pupil ratios and immu- 
nization rates. And they both use measures of 
averages and disaggregations, the global and 
the local, to reveal information at many differ- 
ent levels. But there are three important con- 
trasts in approach: 

* Conceptual foundations. Human develop- 
ment indicators assess the expansion of people's 
capabilities. Human rights indicators assess 
whether people are living with dignity and free- 
dom—and also the extent to which critical actors 
have fulfilled their obligations to create and 
uphold just social arrangements to ensure this. 

* Focus of attention. Human development 
indicators focus primarily on human outcomes 
and inputs, drawing attention to unacceptable 
disparities and suffering. Human rights indica- 
tors also focus on these human outcomes but 
bring additional attention to the policies and 
practices of legal and administrative entities 
and the conduct of public officials. 

• Additional information. A human rights 
assessment needs additional data—not only on 
violations, such as torture and disappearances, 
but also on the processes of justice, such as 
data on judicial institutions and legal frame- 
works and opinion poll data on social norms. 
Further, there is even greater emphasis on data 
that are disapgregated—by gender, ethnicity, 
race, religion, nationality, birth, social origin 
and other relevant distinctions. 

The human development indices have long 
revealed that economic and social rights are far 
from being realized for millions of people. The 
human poverty index focuses on deprivations 
in the most basic of economic and social neces- 
sities: leading a long and healthy life, being 
knowledgeable, having the resources for a 
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decent standard of living and being included in 
social and community Ше. 

Adjusted to the different contexts of devel- 
oping and industrialized countries, the compo- 
nents of the HPI reveal not only the extent of 
human deprivation worldwide, but also that 
deprivation exists in every country, no matter 
its level of development (see What do the 
human development indices reveal?). By creat- 
ing summary measures of deprivation, the 
human development indices play a vital role in 
drawing attention to the gross deprivations of 
so many people in the world and have provided 
important advocacy tools for promoting 
human rights. 

Yet to capture the additional features of 
human rights—and to create policy and advo- 
cacy tools—indicators are needed that can help 
create a culture of accountability. Building 
such a culture means exploring the impact that 
different actors have on the realization of 
rights—and assessing whether or not they are 
meeting their obligations to address them. For 
the state, these obligations are set out in inter- 
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The human development index, launched 
in Human Development Report 1990, 
drew instant attention to how well coun- 
tries were doing in achieving social and 
economic outcomes. But many asked why 
it missed out on political and civil free- 
doms, also inherent in the concept of 
human development. To balance the 
focus, the next two Reports proposed to 
complement the HDI with indices of civil 
and political freedoms. 

Human Development Report 1991 
introduced the human freedom index, 
derived from 40 criteria rated in Professor 
Charles Humana’s World Human Rights 
Guide. Following a critical review and 
debate of this source and method, Human 
Development Report 1992 launched the 
political freedom index, which focused on 
five freedoms and drew on the judgements 
of a range of experts, scoring each country 
from 1 to 10. Why has neither of these 
indices been continued? 

* The human freedom index and the 
political freedom index were based on 


Source: Humana 1992; Human Development Report Office. 


The freedom indices: were they tools for the times? 


qualitative judgements, not quantifiable 
empirical data. 

* Both indices were aimed at analysing 
complex issues with summary answers— 
either yes or no or a rating of 1-10. But 
because no data and examples were pro- 
vided, the indices did not empower read- 
ers to understand the judgements. 

* The HDI shows clearly where change 
is needed through data on its compo- 
nents. But neither the human freedom 
index nor the political freedom index 
could reveal why a country scored yes 
rather than no, or 4 rather than 5. So, the 
assessments could not be translated into 
policy advocacy. 

Assessing human freedoms is 
inevitably contentious—all the more rea- 
son to make the method transparent and 
repeatable by others, to channel differ- 
ences of opinion into debate rather than 
inflaming dispute. The lessons learned 
from the freedom indices must be a clear | 
guide in creating indicators of human 


rights, 
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national law, which provides a framework for 
developing indicators of legal accountability. 
But the need to take into account the complex 
impacts of other actors—locally and globally— 
calls for developing indicators that extend 
beyond current legal obligations. 

À wide array of information is needed for 
exploring rights through statistics, reaching, 
like a pyramid, from summary aggregate 
measures—such as the human development 
indices and national average outcomes—to 
detailed data specific to a particular context. 
Raising national life expectancy or average 
calorie consumption is an important step 
towards realizing rights—but at the same time, 
far greater detail and disaggregation of data are 
needed to show whether the rights of all peo- 
ple are being realized. Using statistics to go 
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Using statistics to look behind the questions 


Imagine a country in which 87% of chil- 
dren are enrolled in secondary school. 
What does this reveal about the right of a 
child to an education? Certainly, the final 
goal—secondary education for all—has 
not been reached. But have all the obliga- 
tions of those involved been met? Answer- 
ing means looking beyond this one 
statistic, deeper into the issues. 

If we discover that only 77% of girls 
are enrolled and 97% of boys, then much of 


| the failure is due to discrimination. Do 
| opinion polls reveal that parents discount 


the importance of girls’ education? Then 
parents are failing to respect the rights of 
their daughters to a literate future and the 
government is failing to raise awareness 
and change that norm. Or do surveys 


| reveal inadequate provision of school facil- 


ities, such as a lack of separate classrooms 
for girls or very few female teachers? Then 
the government is failing to promote the 


| rights of girls to real access to an education. 


Perhaps thereis gender equity—but dis- 
criminatory legislation enforces apartheid 


| and grossly underprovides for schools for 
|. children of the oppressed ethnic group, with 
| erly 40% of them in school. That would be a 
| failure of the government to respect the 


tights of all people without discrimination, 


| calling for an immediate change in legisla- 


tion, but also for changes in institutions and 
norms. 
Source: Human Development Report Office. 


Or perhaps there is no discrimination— | 


butall schools lack resources and cannot pro- 
vide quality education. Is the government 
giving enough priority to education? It 
depends on resource availability. In a coun- 


try spending twiceas much on military power | 


and presidential palaces as оп secondary edu- 
cation, the answer would be no—and the 
government would be failing to adequately 
fulfil rights. But in a country spending 0.5% 
of revenues on national security and 8% on 
secondary education, the answer would be 
quite different: a lack of resources, not a lack 
of priority, would be the constraint. 

And what about progress? If a country 
had raised enrolments from 50% to 87% in 
five years, it would be making strong 
progress in realizing rights—but if the coun- 
try had let enrolments fall from 95% to 87%, 
it would be headed backwards. 

Tf resources are lacking, what are donors 
and the international community doing? 
How much development assistance are they 
providing? What percentage is allocated to 
the education sector? 

Clearly, statistics alone cannot give con- 
clusive answers—but they do help open key 
questions. They need to be embedded in a 
deeper analysis of the actors involved and 
their range of obligations, But if statistics can 
reveal whether or not those obligations are 
being met, they help to create accountability 
and, ultimately, to realize rights, 


deeper into the issues can help reveal the dis- 
parities behind average outcomes and help 
focus attention on what needs to be done to 
address the situation (box 5.3). 

Many actors are contributing to creating 
these pyramids of data. The Office of the High 
Commissioner for Human Rights is encourag- 
ing efforts to devise globally relevant indica- 
tors. The human rights treaty bodies have 
produced guidelines for statistical information 
that states parties should provide in their 
reports to show how they are respecting, pro- 
tecting and fulfilling rights. Some corporations 
аге making more data available on their prac- 
tices and impacts—although there is still great 
resistance to such transparency. And civil soci- 
ety organizations—from grass-roots advocacy 
groups to research institutes—are collecting 
and analysing locally specific data to under- 
stand the obstacles in the context of their own 
countries, municipalities and communities. 

Despite many similarities, human rights and 
human development indicators have different 
emphases—making it clear that a high human 
development ranking is not a guarantee of a 
faultless human rights record. Realizing rights 
goes far beyond average national performance— 
and the highest human development performers 
are as accountable as the rest for their commit- 
ments to rights (box 5.4). 

Indicators for human rights need to be 
explored for four interlocking objectives: 

* Asking whether states respect, protect 
and fulfil rights—the overriding framework of 
accountability for the role of the state. 

° Ensuring that key principles of rights are 
met—asking whether tights are being realized 
without discrimination, and with adequate 
Progress, people's participation and effective 
remedies. 

* Ensuring secure access—through the 
norms and institutions, laws and enabling eco- 
homic environment that turn outcomes from 
needs met into rights realized. 

* Identifying critical non-state actors— 
highlighting which other actors have an impact 
on realizing tights and revealing what that 
impact is, 

Itis often said that civil and political rights 
need a different approach to developing indi- 
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cators than that for economic, social and cul- 
tural rights—but most of the differences are 
myths (box 5.5). The same framework can be 
adapted to developing indicators for all human 


rights. 


RESPECTING, PROTECTING AND FULFILLING 
RIGHTS 


Assessing the state's legal accountability means 
asking whether it is respecting, protecting and 
fulfilling rights, taking into account resource 
constraints, historical background and natural 
conditions. 

© Respecting rigbts—refraining from inter- 
fering with people's pursuit of their rights, 
whether through torture or arbitrary arrest, 
illegal forced housing evictions or the intro- 
duction of medical fees that make health care 
unaffordable for poor people. 

© Protecting rights—preventing violations 
by other actors, whether ensuring that private 
employers comply with basic labour standards, 
preventing monopoly ownership of the media 
or preventing parents from keeping their chil- 
dren out of school. 

* Fulfilling rights—taking legislative, bud- 
getary, judicial and other measures, whether 
creating legislation requiring equal pay for 
equal work or increasing budgetary allocations 
to the most deprived regions. 


RESPECTING RIGHTS 


Statistics can highlight violations of respect for 
rights. Data on torture, forced housing evic- 
tions, rigged elections and food blockades caus- 
ing famines are powerful in calling for the 
accountability of those responsible. Collecting 
Statistical evidence is a tremendous challenge in 
such cases because of the strong implications 
that such data bring—and official statistics are 
often the weakest source. Few states would vol- 
untarily and intentionally document such despi- 
cable acts for all to see. This predictable bias 
against reporting official failure to respect rights 
calls for caution in making comparisons among 
countries or in the same country over time. 
Such statistics are notoriously uncertain 
and often missing, Data showing the number 


BOX 5.4 


In Canada, Ontario is the only province that 
provides full public funding for the religious 
schools of just one group—Roman Catholics. 


ish, Sikh and Muslim—there is no public 
funding for them to establish schools. In the 
absence of public funding, 42,000 of 
Ontario's students attend private religious 
schools at an average cost per pupil of more 
than $5,000 a year. У 

Canada ratified the International 
Covenant on Civil and Political Rights in 
1976, which includes a commitment to non- 
discrimination on religious grounds. One 
parent from a minority religion took his case 
to the United Nations Human Rights Com- 
mittee, challenging Ontario's policy of pub- 
licly funding schools of only one religion. In 
1999 the committee decided that this was a 
case of religious discrimination, giving 
Canada 90 daysin which to providean effec- 
tive and enforceable remedy. 


1999. 


Uses and abuses of the human development index 


In February 2000 the Canadian gov- | 
ernment replied to the committee, saying 
that no remedy would be provided 
because education is a provincial affair 
and the government of Ontario refused to 
comply. One reason given by the premier 
of the Ontario government was Canada’s 
top ranking in the human development 
index: “When [the United Nations] says 
we're the best country in the world to live 
in... assume this means our education | 
system as well, and it means how we treat 
minority religious groups as well.” | 

But ranking in the HDI promises no 
such thing. The HDI simply captures 
average national achievements in the most 
basic outcomes, including adult literacy 
rates and school enrolments. Canada’s 
high scores in adult literacy and combined 
gross enrolments do not disprove reli- 
gious discrimination in access to public 
education—and in no way waive the need 
for Ontario to provide a remedy. 


Source: Bayelsky 2000; Human Development Report Office; Ontario Parents for Equality in Education Funding 2000; CFRB 1010 


BOX 5.5 


Dispelling the myths of difference 


Contrasts are often drawn between civil 
and political rights and economic, social 
and cultural rights—and then used to jus- 
tify taking very different approaches to 
their assessment. Yet many of these con- 
trasts are myths. 

— Му 1: Civil and political rights are 
all negative rights—economic, social and 
cultural rights all positive. Not so. There 
are positive and negative duties to respect, 

ect and fulfil both kinds of rights. 
nsuring the ee 
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before the court. In contrast, even though 
raising secondary school enrolments often 
depends on resources, laws that discrimi- 
nate between boys and girls or between 
religions and races in education must be 
removed immediately. 

Myth 3: Civil and political rights are 
all free—economic, social and cultural 
rights all need resources. Not the case. 
Holding free and fair elections can beexpen- 


sive. And simply removing discriminatory 


housing or health legislation is costless. 

Myth 4: Civil and political rights 
indicators are all qualitative descrip- 
tions—economic, social and cultural 
rights indicators all quantitative statis- 
tics. Untrue, Statistics are important for 
gauging the extent of torture, conditions in 
prisons. and political participation. And 
qualitative descriptions may be useful to, 
say, gauge the adequacy of a law to protect 
tenants’ rights. 

Dispelling these myths reveals the 
underlying similarities of civil, cultural, 
economic, political and social rights and 
calls for а common approach to creating 
indicators. 


5, 335, 
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of recorded cases of torture can condemn the 
activities of a state—but their absence in no 
way condones them. In fact, sometimes the 
lack of data is itself revealing data (box 5.6). 
Secretly held official sources occasionally 
come to light that reveal more than ever 


BOX 5.6 


When lack of data is revealing data 


Incriminating data on the most extreme vio- 
lations of rights are hardly likely to be pro- 
vided freely and openly by governments. 
Argentine statisticians and economists were 
among the first to "disappear" in 1976-77— 
a hint of the military government's fears of 
revealing data being leaked. But even when 
there are no data there may be clues. A sud- 
den break or change in a data series can 
speak volumes. Violators of rights often leave 
data footprints and strong grounds for suspi- 
cion. Statisticians analysing human rights 
data can find predictable and systematic pat- 
terns in the silence between the numbers, 

No data on a known phenomenon. 
After the Chernobyl reactor disaster in the 
Soviet Union, many informal reports 
revealed that doctors had been ordered not 
to diagnose any radiation-related illnesses, 
including cancer, leukaemia and anaemia. 
While the data should reflect an increase in 
such cases, this silencing would cause a 
clear—and suspicious—decline. 

Sudden cessation of a series, Kwash- 
iorkor is a serious childhood disease caused 
by long-term malnutrition. In 1968, under 


Source: Samuelson and Spirer 1992. 


the apartheid government of South Africa, 
data collected showed that its incidence in 
the country was 300 times as high among 
Africans as among whites. Rather than 
tackle the underlying issues, the South 
African government chose instead to col- 
lect no more data on kwashiorkor—a clear 
decision to hide the issue. 

Too close for comfort. Allraw data have 


random variations and fluctuations. When | 


these disappear and data series become 
highly regular, showing even improvements 
over time or closely matching the targeted 
levels, there are strong grounds to suspect 
that invented data are disguising reality. 

Sudden jumps im other data cate- 
gories. During Argentina’s repressive mili- 
tary rule of the 1970s, the bodies of those 
killed in detention were statistically hidden 
in the category of migun nombre—no 
name—burials. One study tracking such 
burials from 1970 to 1984 found statistically 
significant leaps in the number of nigun 
nombre burials at the height of the repres- 
sion, revealing the true location of those who 
disappeared, 


BOX 5.7 


Statistics that reveal chilling policy—and create accountability 


Nobody in Guatemala could say that they 
didn’t know about the disappearances in 
the early 1980s: several highly respected 
NGOs and the Guatemalan human rights 
commission had documented as much as 
they knew of the fate of many scientists, stu- 
dents, doctors and engineers, 

But a military archive discovered in 
1998 revealed that the military forces had 
kept detailed records of their death squad 
operations. Data reconstructed from those 
records produced clear evidence of an inci- 
sive policy initiative in late 1983: a switch in 


| Strategy from indiscriminate terror in the 


| 


| 
a 


Source: Ball 1999. 


countryside, killing mostly rural peasants, 
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to highly targeted disappearances of indi- 
vidual people mainly in the capital, 

The implications? ‘The shift between 
these two modes of terror—captured so 
clearly in data—was so dramatic, complete 
and rapid that it must have been highly 
coordinated. Who had the power to switch 
off the massacres and turn on selective 
urban assassinations? Only the Guatemalan 
military high command had that authority. 
Accountability does not stop at those who 
pulled the trigger or typed the death squad 
dossier, Statistical evidence can force it up 
the ranks to reach those who used murder 
as an optimal policy strategy. 


expected—and certainly more than intended 
by the violators. In Guatemala a recently dis- 
covered dossier has produced data revealing 
clear policy control behind the terror cam- 
paign of the early 1980s, pushing accountabil- 
ity for the deaths and disappearances up to the 
highest levels (box 5.7). 

When collecting data, separating the mon- 
itor from the monitored helps to remove this 
bias—but often endangers those trying to doc- 
ument the violations. International and local 
human rights organizations have bravely con- 
fronted the risks of compiling information on 
such violations as torture, media repression, 
electoral manipulation and disappearances for 
many years, always recognizing that the result- 
ing picture is incomplete. 

Completing the picture often becomes 
possible only many years later. The South 
African Truth and Reconciliation Commis- 
sion put great emphasis on data collection 
and analysis, gathering 21,300 statements 
and identifying 37,700 gross violations of 
human rights—the result is one of the largest 
structured databases on human rights 
abuses ever compiled. By providing details 
on the age and gender of the victims, their 
political affiliation and the type and date of 
abuse suffered, the database enabled the 
researchers to make powerful statements 
about the human rights violations that 
occurred. The results underpinned the find- 
ings of the commission, by dramatically 
highlighting the scale and extent of past vio- 
lence, and helped shape the rehabilitation 
and reparation policies. 


PROTECTING RIGHTS 


If states are to protect individuals’ rights from 
being violated by private actors, they must 
identify those actors, Corporations may pollute 
the environment and harm the health of the 
community, The practices of unscrupulous 
landlords threaten the right to adequate hous- 
ing for vulnerable tenants. Domestic violence 
threatens personal security and health, espe- 
cially for women and children. What measures 
can capture the extent to which states protect 
people against such threats? 
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© Direct measurement of the harmful 
activity, such as the volume of chemical pollu- 
tion a commercial enterprise is dumping into a 
river, subminimum wages paid in a factory, 
physical abuse of women in the home and sig- 
nificant patterns in local crime rates. 

* Measurement of state action to prevent 
or stop it. Creating law is a primary tool for the 
state for preventing other actors from violating 
rights—but how much effort does the state 
make to enforce those laws? This could be 
gauged by, for example, the frequency of 
inspections for enterprises that pollute or cre- 
ate substandard working conditions and the 
size of the penalties imposed. Similarly, what 
obstacles are blocking children from school— 
such as parental attitudes or employers' 
rules—and what measures is the government 
taking to overcome them? 


FULFILLING RIGHTS 


Fulfilling rights calls for designing and imple- 
menting policies that ensure that the standards 
of rights are met for all—and that access to 
them is made as secure as possible. Such poli- 
cies apply to all rights, but there is no simple 
formula for all contexts. Every country must 
create the policies and social arrangements 
needed for ensuring that the rights of all its 
people are fulfilled. 

The implications? Assessing whether states 
are meeting their obligations to fulfil rights— 
or not—calls for a close focus on the context. 
Development analysis—including the findings 
of the Human Development Reports—is an 
important means for this, It aims to understand 
the links between different policy choices and 
the resulting economic and social outcomes in 
widely differing contexts and at different levels 
of development. Actoss all contexts, however, 
indicators are needed to ensure that: 

* Policies embody the key principles of rights 
—non-discrimination and true participation. 

* Action is taken to ensure adequate 
progress and the provision of effective 
remedies, 

*. Rights are made secure by building social 
norms, institutions, laws and an enabling eco- 
nomic environment, 


ENSURING KEY PRINCIPLES AND ADEQUATE 
ACTION 


Running through every right are key principles 
that must be met and actions that must be 
taken: 

* No discrimination—ensuring equitable 
treatment for all. 

* Adequate progress—committing resources 
and effort to the priority of rights. 

* True participation—enabling people to be 
involved in decisions that affect their well- 
being. 

* Effective remedy—ensuring redress when 
rights are violated. 

Deeply rooted in concepts of social justice, 
these principles and calls to action are strongly 
reinforced by international human rights law, 
creating powerful legal tools for advocacy (box 
5.8). It is often through assessing whether they 
are being met in policies and practices that civil 
society organizations have had greatest success 
in using indicators to claim rights. 


NO DISCRIMINATION 
Discrimination can be de jure, embedded in 


the purpose of policy through legislation or 
institutions that favour some and marginalize 
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others. It сап also be de facto, found in the 
effects of policy—a result of historical injus- 
tice that may no longer be visible itself. Both 
kinds of discrimination must be overcome to 
realize rights. Purposeful discrimination, as in 
discriminatory legislation, can be changed rel- 
atively fast —and there is no justification for it 
to remain standing. Discrimination in the 
effects of policy takes time and extra effort to 
eradicate—but is no less important because 
historical injustice easily becomes present and 
future injustice if it is not addressed. 

Data are among the most powerful tools for 
revealing de facto discrimination, often where 
people did not realize or believe that it existed. 
It is here that statistics can explode myths, 
reveal unknown biases and expose the status 
quo as unacceptable. Discrimination by race 
and gender has been widely revealed through 
statistics, creating greater national awareness 
of the issues. 

The discrimination in education spending 
and achievement in South Africa under 
apartheid was a particularly clear example (fig- 


| BOX 5.9 


The human development index cannot 

capture the full complexity and richness of 

the concept of human development—but 

it does give a powerful picture of the basic 

conditions of people's lives, informing the 

| public, empowering debate and focusing 
policy. 

In Brazil two leading government 
|. think tanks—the Institute of Applied Eco- 
| nomic Research (IPEA) and the Joao Pin- 

heiro Foundation—with the support of 
UNDP, produced The Atlas of Human 
Development in Brazil in 1998. By disag- 
gtegating the human development index at 
the local level, they created a CD-ROM 
database for all 4,500 municipalities in 27 
states, giving detailed data on education, 
survival and health, housing and income 
throughout the country—by municipality, 
state and region, 

By focusing locally, the atlas caught the 
attention of national and local press, ignit- 
ing media debates and local politics, asking 
why neighbouring communities had such 
disparate human development rankings. 
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The power of statistics to create national debate 


Source: Libanio 2000; Institute of Applied Economic Research and others 1998. 


Installing the database in local libraries 
helped to generate tremendous interest 
among local communities. 

At the state level the data shaped 
policies. In the state of Minas Gerais the 
government used the data to redistribute 
sales tax revenues among municipalities, 
boosting the municipalities with low 
human development outcomes and also 
the investing in health, education, sanita- 
tion, food security and environmental 
conservation. 

At the federal level the data revealed 
that although most deprivation is in the 
northeast of the country, human poverty 
can be found even in São Paulo, the richest 
state. The Ministry for National Integration 
used the atlas to ensure better targeting of 
assistance throughout Brazil, 

The impact of the atlas shows the 
potential of statistics—for empowering 
communities, creating accountability and 
reshaping policy, Such success is strong 
motivation for improving the collection 
and use of data. 


ure 5.1). Though the gap remains wide, cur- 
rent government policies are focused on 
reducing it. Measures of gender disparities, 
such as the GDI and GEM, reveal discrimina- 
tion against women in every country. In devel- 
oping countries there are still 80% more 
illiterate women than illiterate men, and 
worldwide, women occupy only 14% of seats 
in parliaments. Time use and employment sur- 
veys have repeatedly shown that women are 
paid less for equal work and work many more 
hours in unpaid labour. 

At the national level, disaggregating the 
human development indices by region, gender 
and ethnic group gives a striking initial picture 
of who is deprived or discriminated against in 
economic and social rights, The disaggregated 
human development index can give a broad 
impression of average outcomes in life 
expectancy, literacy, school enrolments and 
resources for a decent standard of living. But it 
is the human poverty index that more directly 
captures deprivation and discrimination 
through its focus not on average progress but 
on the proportion of people failing to reach a 
minimum threshold. 

In national human development reports 
many countries are now using national data to 
disaggregate these indicators by district, gender, 
ethnicity and income group. The stark contrast 
in outcomes is immediately clear (figure 5.2). In 
Braziltwo government think tanks together with 
UNDP created a detailed database of human 
development statistics showing different human 
development outcomes across municipalities 
with tremendous consequences for public 
awareness and a direct impact in reshaping 
government policies (box 5.9). 

Governments need to take action to 
counter the accumulated effects of these dis- 
criminatory outcomes. Yet many countries 
continue to focus resources and opportunities 
on those already privileged. Across a range of 
countries, public health and education spend- 
ing is routinely concentrated on providing ser- 
vices for the better off, reinforcing the divide. 
By the principles of rights, it is an imperative to 
reorient resources towards the marginalized so 
that long-standing and systemic discrimination 
is overcome, 
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FIGURE 5.1 
Discrimination by race—education in South Africa 
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FIGURE 5.4 
Giving priority to basic 
health and education 
in Nepal 
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In many countries civil society organiza- 
tions are increasingly focusing their advocacy 
efforts on monitoring national and local bud- 
getary processes to assess how public money is 
allocated to the needs of different social 
groups—and then to check on how it is actually 
used. By analysing national and state-level bud- 
gets, they demystify the process, create debate 
in the media and even help their political repre- 
sentatives better understand the impact of the 
decisions they are making (box 5.10). 


ADEQUATE PROGRESS 


There is no justification for not respecting 
rights. Torture and disappearances, food 
blockades and forced housing evictions cannot 
be tolerated at any level of development. But 
protecting and fulfilling rights requires 
resources and time. Changing legislation may 
be costless—but to turn law into reality calls 
for investing in public institutions—to extend 
their services and strengthen their capacity— 
and educating the public and training officials. 
International human rights law requires states 
parties to the International Covenant on Eco- 
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BOX 5.10 


To my surprise, I found the state and dis- 
trict budget documents fascinating, 
These documents are not just numbers. 
They speak about the expressed inten- 
tion of the government, its policies, its 
allocation of financial resources, which 


| create the rich and poor regions and 


groups within the state. 
—M. D. Mistry, 
Sounder of Development Initiatives 
for Social and Human Action (DISHA) 


DISHA is an NGO founded in Gujarat, 


| India, to promote development for tribal 


areas and forest, mine and construction 
workers, The NGO quickly realized that 
central to assessing the development of 
tribal areas was to focus on the budget— 
the most powerful way of understanding 
the government's priorities, monitoring 
whether objectives are turned into reality 
and ensuring that resources are allocated 


Demystifying budgets 


to reduce, not exacerbate, disparities 
between communities, By producing sum- 
maries on how budgetary allocations affect 
different issues—from education, policing, 
rural housing and minimum wages to the 
situation of women and tribal groups— 
DISHA has made public knowledge of the 
priorities and focus of the budget—how 
revenue is allocated, whether it is actually 
spent that way and who stands to gain. 

Its work has rallied media attention 
and increased public interest in the bud- 
getary process. As one member of DISHA 
said, “Through budget analysis, I want to 
assert the right of poor and tribal people 
to know what the government is doing 
with public resources and to judge its per- 
formance year to year.” Through its analy- 
ses, the NGO questioned inadequate 
allocations to deprived areas and people 
and why promised allocations had never 


-actually been spent. 


Source: Foundation for Public interest 1997; Mistry 1999; international Budget Project 1999, 


nomic, Social and Cultural Rights to dedicate 
the maximum of available resources to realiz- 
ing these rights in order to make adequate 
progress. But there is also a need to dedicate 
adequate resources to protecting and fulfilling 
civil and political rights—to build institutional 
capacity that ensures that violations do not 
occur of recur. 

Countries clearly have different amounts of 
resources available to secure rights in these 
ways: worldwide, national per capita incomes 
range from $30,000 to just $500 (PPP US$). 
The same level of spending per pupil could be 
the maximum commitment of available 
resources in a low-income country, yet re/iect a 
clear lack of commitment in a high-income 
country. How can importance differences 
between these cases be distinguished? 

Making assessments is easier when informed 
by what has been possible elsewhere—raising 
questions about why an achievement possible in 
one place has not been possible in another. The 
human development indices have long made 
such resource comparisons. The human poverty 
index tanks industrialized countries by the 
extent to which illiteracy, short life expectancy, 
social exclusion and income poverty are still 
found in the midst of their thriving societies. Per 
capita national income can be used as a broad 
proxy for available resources, since it is from this 
resource base that governments may raise rev- 
enues for eradicating human poverty. Compat- 
ing countries’ human poverty index with their 
average income per capita reveals that some 
industrialized countries give greater resource 
priority than others to minimizing human 
poverty (figure 5.3). 

Are countries making progress towards real- 
izing rights? This can be assessed in two ways: 
* Tracking changes in inputs, such as 
education spending or teacher-pupil ratios. 

* Tracking changes in outcomes, such as 
falling illiteracy rates or declining child 
malnutrition, 

Tracking changes in such inputs as bud- 
getary allocations can reveal how priorities are 
being reshaped. Human Development Re- 
port 1991 explored the four key ratios of pub- 
lic spending that determine how much priority 
is given to essential issues. Data on budgetary 
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restructuring in Nepal, for example, show 
increasing priority being given to basic health 
and education spending (figure 5.4). Between 
1985-86 and 1996-97 public spending fell as a 
percentage of GNP, but social sector spending 
allocated to priorities—primary health and 
education, water supply and local develop- 
ment— increased, rising towards 20% of public 
spending—the international standard pro- 
posed by the 20:20 initiative. 

Tracking changes in outcomes is the focus 
of the human development indices. Yet aggre- 
gated national averages—especially adult liter- 
acy and life expectancy—change very slowly 
and are not sensitive to short-term progress, or 
to how different groups benefit from average 
progress. A new approach to assessing progress 
in human development is needed, one that 
more fully reflects the principles of rights—dis- 
aggregating across social groups to give special 
attention to how those worst off are affected 
(see annex). 

When a country is making progress, who 
is to say whether or not its rate of progress is 
adequate? What can be achieved depends on 
the context—on resources, historical con- 
straints, policy options and competing priori- 
ties. At the same time, agreed standards are 
needed: recognizing that making progress 
takes time is by no means an excuse to make 
no progress at all. 

One useful tool for agreeing on an adequate 
rate of progress is the benchmark. Govern- 
ments have often declared general goals—say, 
ending female illiteracy as soon as possible. Far 
better, they can work with civil society and 
agree to set a benchmark of, say, reducing 
female illiteracy from 30% to 15% by 2010. That 
turns a worthy but unassessable goal into a clear 
target that can be monitored, In Bolivia, for 
example, the government consulted with civil 
society and opposition political parties to create 
an action plan for 1997-2002, setting annual 
benchmarks for 17 easily monitored indicators, 
including the proportion of births attended by 
trained personnel and of girls who stay in pri- 
mary school (figure 5.5). 

Setting benchmarks enables civil society 
and government to reach agreement about 
what rate of progress would be adequate (box 


5.11). The stronger is the basis of national dia- 
logue, the more national commitment there 
will be to the benchmark. The need for demo- 
cratic debate and widely available public infor- 
mation is clear, If benchmarks are to be a tool 
of accountability—not just the rhetoric of 
empty promises—they must be: 

e Specific, time bound and verifiable. 

e Set with the participation of the people 
whose rights are affected, to agree on what is an 
adequate rate of progress and to prevent the 


target from being set too low. 


e  Reassessed independently at their target 
date, with accountability for performance. 


FIGURE 5.5 

Setting benchmarks for progress 
in Bolivia 

Percent 


To strengthen the benchmarking process, 


several actors can take a lead. Government 


Retention rate for girls 
in primary 


т” 


agencies can use benchmarks as the intermedi- 
ate goals of their policy-making. Governments, 
policy institutes and national NGOs can assess 
what has been achieved in similar countries, as 
a guide for agreeing on what targets are feasible 
domestically. National human rights institu- 
tions can use those benchmarks to monitor 
progress—not only in realizing economic, social 
and cultural rights but also in, say, eliminating 
discriminatory gaps, improving the efficiency of 
the judicial process and increasing participa- 
tion. The Office of the High Commissioner for 
Human Rights could provide assistance to 


by trained personnel 


BOX 5.11 


Benchmarking—to agree on an adequate rate of progress 


Benchmarks have the potential to bring 
statistical ^ precision into national 
debates—and they are increasingly being 
used to set specific, time-bound targets for 
making progress. In Thailand more than 
30 benchmarks for realizing children's 
rights in 1992-96 were set as part of the 
Seventh National Social and Economic 
Development Plan, including: 
* Reduce maternal mortality to 30 per 
‚ 100,000 live births and infant and child 
mortality to 23 and 35 per 1,000 live births 
by 1996. 
* Ensure that at least 7096 of newborn 
infants weigh more than 3 kilograms, and 


| at least 93% more than 2.5 kilograms, by 


1996. 
* Expand basic education from six to 


nine years and ensure that not less than 


| Source: Hunt 1998; Muntarbhorn and Taylor 1994. 


| 
73% of those who complete the sixth grade 
continue with secondary education by 
1996. | 
"These benchmarks took into account 
proposals from the National Youth 
Bureau and civil society and also reflected | 
the global goals set at the World Summit | 
for Children in 1990. Setting goals | 
through participation adds legitimacy— 
and encourages the NGOs involved to | 
actively monitor the results. | 
Like any tool, benchmarking has its 
weaknesses. The pressure to meet targets | 
can sometimes lead to results being manip- | 
ulated to report what people want to see. 
The lesson? Separate the monitor from the 
monitored, or benchmarks will have their 
biggest impact on recorded statistics, not 
on reality. 
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countries in developing national approaches to 
setting and monitoring benchmarks. 


TRUE PARTICIPATION 


Participation plays an important role in realiz- 
ing rights. States are legally obliged to enable 
people to take part in the decisions that affect 
their welfare—by providing data, allowing oth- 
ers to collect and use data and providing 
opportunities for people to be involved in pol- 
icy-making. Indicators are needed to assess 
whether this is taking place. 

First, to what extent are people aware of 
their rights? Public opinion polls reveal much 
about what is known and what is not. And the 
commitment to raising awareness can be 
assessed by the extent and impact of human 
rights education—whether by the state 
through schools and public facilities or by 
corporations making their workers aware of 
their labour rights and the corporate code of 
conduct. 

Second, how much information is actually 
collected and made publicly available? The 
public availability of data on human rights is a 
telling indication of the commitment to 
accountability. To what extent are influential 
actors willing to record and publicize data on 
their behaviour and impact? Not only govern- 
ments but also corporations, donors and mul- 
tilateral institutions are under more pressure to 


Municipal responses, 1996-99 
© Official policy 
€ Informal policy 
© No policy 

Source: Interarts Observatory 1999. 
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collect more data—and to put more data in the 
public domain. But how much data are col- 
lected? And how much are made publicly 
available? Every example mentioned in this 
Report—whether good or bad—is at least one 
step ahead of silence because data have drawn 
public attention to it, helping to build momen- 
tum for change. All countries face the issues 
illustrated here, but without the data to iden- 
tify them, the challenge to realize rights is all 
the greater. 

Third, are there opportunities for people 
to be involved in consultations? Participa- 
tion comes in many forms—town hall meet- 
ings, referendums, media debates, public 
hearings. FACTUS, a database on trends and 
practices in European cultural policies, col- 
lates information on towns in 37 European 
countries. Questions reveal how policies of 
decentralizing resources and consulting the 
public differ across municipalities (table 
5.1). Of course, such a rough indicator can- 
not capture the quality and extent of partici- 
pation, but it is a first sign of the local 
government’s attitude towards actively 
involving people in promoting cultural 
rights. More detailed data—on the percent- 
age of the budget decentralized, the number 
of organizations and individuals consulted 
and the budget for those policies, for exam- 
ple—would begin to present a fuller picture 
of the quality of participation. 


EFFECTIVE REMEDY 


If a right is violated, there must be an entitle- 
ment to a remedy. Remedies are not only judi- 
cial, reached through the courts. They can be 
administrative, or even an official guarantee 
that the violation will not happen again. Indi- 
cators are needed to assess whether effective 
remedies are provided. An assessment of judi- 
cial remedies can be made by studying the effi- 
cacy of the justice system designed to provide 
them. How many cases come to court—and 
what is the average time that it takes? What is 
the current backlog of cases per judge? Such 
data from South Asia reveal a serious inability 
of the courts to provide timely remedies (table 
5.2). Of all cases filed, how many are never con- 
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cluded? And of the cases brought to court, 
what percentage are won by thealleged victim? 
Statistics can reveal patterns in judicial out- 
comes that raise important questions. Casa 
Alianza, a Central American NGO, has care- 
fully documented data on trials to show that 
there is little, if any, remedy for street children 
who are abused, tortured and murdered by 
civilians or officials (box 5.12). 

All these aspects of realizing rights can be 
brought together to assess the extent to which 
astate is meeting its legal obligations to respect, 
protect and fulfil rights—with no discrimina- 
tion, adequate progress, true participation and 
effective remedy. Civil society organizations 
are leading the way in making such analyses, 
proving just how rich the resulting picture can 
be—as a 1998 analysis by the Centre for Eco- 
nomic and Social Rights showed for the right to 
health in Ecuador (table 5.3). 


ENSURING SECURE ACCESS 


Securing rights goes far beyond attention to 
human outcomes. The absence of poverty and 
torture does not, alone, ensure that the related 
rights are being realized. These outcomes need 
to be secured through social norms, institutions, 
laws and an enabling economic environment. 
Statistics on each of these areas can help assess 
the extent to which this secure access is being 
ensured—and raise questions in every country. 


SOCIAL NORMS 


If social norms are to create secure access, they 
must support human rights, not threaten them. 
Opinion polls can gauge this reality—despite 
the possible gap between stated and actual 
opinions. Survey data from around the world 
on attitudes towards violence against women 
show the importance of changing norms and 
perceptions—of both men and women—to 
protect women's right to personal security. In 
India a 1996 study of primary education found 
that 98% of parents believed it important for 
boys to be educated, but only 89% for girls. In 
1998 more than 7,700 hate crimes were 
reported in the United States, reflecting a con- 
tinued intolerance of difference—a threat 


familiar to people in many countries (figure 
5.6). Such data not only reveal the threats of 
intolerance and discrimination embedded in 
social norms—they also indicate where action 
is needed to transform norms through educa- 
tion, empowerment and awareness. 


INSTITUTIONS 


Is the quality of institutions adequate to create 
secure access to the goods and services they are 
set up to provide? А tough and complex ques- 
tion that shifts the focus of indicators from out- 
comes to access to services—for example, 
from maternal mortality ratios to the availabil- 
ity and accessibility of prenatal health services 
and the proportion of births attended by med- 


FIGURE 5.6 
Intolerance of difference— 
hate crimes in the United States 


Object of reported hate crimes, 1998 
(total = 7,755) 


Race 56% 


Religion 18% 


Sexual orientation 16% 


Other 1096 


Source: Human Rights Campaign 1998. 


ical personnel. 


TABLE 5.2 
Justice delayed, justice denied? 
1996 


Cases pending 
Country per 1,000 persons 
Bangladesh 53 
India 23 
Pakistan 5 
Nepal 4 


Persons per Cases pending 
judge per judge 
95,000 5,150 
91,000 2,150 
85,000 450 
85,000 300 


Source: Mahbub ul Над Human Development Centre 1999. 
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No remedy for the violence done— the street children of Guatemala 


More than 15,000 street children live in the 
urban centres of Guatemala and its neigh- 
bour Honduras—either runaways or out- 
casts, but often viewed by the public as 
“vermin”, bad for the neighbourhood. 
Governmental and social indifference to 
their plight has left them unprotected from 
abuse and, at times, torture and murder at 
the hands of officials and civilians alike. 

To expose the violations of these 
children’s rights, Casa Alianza/Convent 
House Latin America—an NGO dedi- 
cated to defending and rehabilitating street 
children—documented every known case, 
creating a shocking report of undeniable 
evidence. But Casa Alianza has gone fur- 
ther, pushing for justice through the 
courts—and documenting the results to 
create data revealing a startling lack of 
remedy. 


Source; Casa Alianza 1999; Harris 2000. 


In Guatemala 392 cases involving street 
children were taken to court between March | 
1990 and September 1998. By the end of that 
period 47% had been filed for lack of investiga- | 
tion and 44% more were in danger of thesame; | 
4% were closed for lack of evidence. Only 5% 
of cases—17 in total—had been heard and con- 
cluded. Of those, Casa Alianza won 15. | 

What of the people involved? Some | 
220 members of the security forces were 
charged in the cases brought, yet only 10% 
have ever received a sentence. 

Documenting these cases drew public | 
attention to an issue previously ignored. | 
But Casa Alianza believes that the inability 
of the judicial system to provide a remedy 
for the violence done to street children is a 
failure to protect their rights—and an 
unspoken endorsement of continuing 
violence and impunity. 
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TABLE 53 x 
Realizing the right to health in Ecuador—assessing the state's obligations 


State obligation Assessment Available or desirable indicators 

Respecting rights 3 з 

Is there direct interference with State petroleum operations dump heavy metals Desired data: annual volume of chemical pollution by 

people's ability to realize their rights? ^ and carcinogens into water sources of communities state operations. 

Is there avoidable regression in the Ecuadoran Amazon. 

in the existing levels of health ў 

or access to health care? Avoidable cuts are made in programmes without In 1990 an estimated 50% of children under five were 
adequate contingency plans for the most malnourished. Between 1990 and 1994 the coverage of 
vulnerable. nutrition programmes fell from 1196 to 496. 

P —————M— ám ei Mui дй шад ДЫ ШЫ ee dur. o I 

Protecting rights 

Do people suffer systematic, harmful Тһе abuse of women and children by partnersand In 1998, 88% of women in Guayaquil, the largest city, 

effects on their health from actions family members is a grave threat to their health. said they had suffered some form of intrafamilial violence. 


by private actors? What measures 

does the state take to protect them? Despite the recent Law against Violence against Between 1989 and 1992, of 1,920 complaints relating 
Women and the Family, the state has not adequately to sex crimes against women and girls in Guayaquil, only 
protected victims through the judicial system. 2% resulted in convictions. 


The private petroleum industry is not prevented In the late 1980s private oil companies were dumping 
from dumping heavy metals and carcinogens into — almost 4.4 million gallons of toxic waste into the 
community water sources in the Ecuadoran Amazon Amazon daily. 


Fulfilling rights 
Has the state taken adequate In 1996 government research concluded that more In 1995 only 17% of the health budget was allocated 
measures to tackle the roots of than 80% of deaths could be avoided by giving to primary care, and just 7% to preventive care. 
national health problems? priority to primary and secondary preventive care. 
Nutrition programmes have limited coverage In the mid-1990s programme coverage was just 4% — 
compared with those in other Latin American compared with 40% in Bolivia and 85% in Peru. 
countries. 
Non-discrimination 
Is there discrimination—in the Despite high inequality and extreme deprivation of Іп 1997, 84% of urban people had access to health 
state's efforts or in outcomes? tural, poor and indigenous populations, the government —services—compared with only 10% of rural people—and 


devotes most expenditures and resources to urban 80% of health personnel were in urban areas. 
and better-off groups. 
Desired data: health care access disaggregated by 
ethnicity, income level and education level. 


Adequate progress 

Has the state made adequate In 1970 the state set benchmarks: In 1982-90 the share of households with access to safe 
progress—both in outcomes and * Safe water for 80% of the urban population water fell from 88% to 78% in urban areas, and 

in inputs—towards meeting its and 50% of the rural. remained below 25% in rural. The share with access to 
obligations? * Sanitation for 70% of the urban population sanitation fell from 4696 to 3896 in urban areas, and 


and 50% of the rural. from 1596 to 1096 in rural. 


Since the late 19805 successive governments have Іп 1998, 4% of the natio 

Ў , nal budget t to health, 
cut health spending—to pay off debt and to and 4596 to debt servicing. Ec 
increase military spending. 


Are people educated about and There are no government programmes for public Desired data: percentage of people aware of their right 


aware of their rights? education on the right to health, and public to health; / 
information on personal health is very limited, ith; percentage of people aware of basic health norms. 


Are there mechanisms aimed at The sysiem for allocating resources is very centralized Desired data: 

Y j^ à Sit À la: percentage 
ensuring communities greater _ and bureaucratic, undermining opportunities for locally; percentage of тел xiu ptm у 
influence on and participation in participation. prog Ig 


policies concerning their health? popular consultation. 


Effective remedy 


Has the state provided effective Inefficiency, corruption and a lack of resources After 25 
remedies for violations of the right create many barriers to effective lawsuits, A 
to health? 


years of massive damage to the health of 
mazonian communities by state and private oil 
companies, only a handful of claims have been filed— 


-== and none su 
Note: The table is based on a 1998 case study by the Centre for Economic and Social Rights, СШ аа _ < 


Source: CESR 1998, 
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Assessments are needed both of the insti- 
tutions that create the framework for all 
rights—such as the judiciary, ombudsmen and 
national human rights institutions—and of 
institutions that deliver on specific rights— 
health services and schools, electoral commis- 
sions and prisons. 

Asking what secure access would mean 
points to the data needed. For example: 

e Do health posts provide secure access to 
health services? To find out, start by asking 
how many people are served by one health post 
and from what distance, How capable are the 
medical staff of treating the illnesses they 
encounter? Track the stock levels of essential 
medicines to reveal the extent and frequency of 
shortages—and the vulnerabilities they entail. 

• [5 an ombudsman’s office really capable of 
resolving complaints? Ask whether its budget 
is adequate and whether its staff is qualified. 
Analyse the number of cases brought, their 
type, the time taken to process them—and 
their outcomes. 


Laws 


Assessing whether a law threatens or reinforces 
rights can be difficult. The perfect law may be 
enshrined in the national constitution—but 
never actually used in practice, or used consis- 
tently for or against only one social group. So, 
should the assessment be of the law as written 
or the law as applied? Both. 

Does an adequate law exist? In many 
states, for example, the right to adequate shel- 
ter is not enshrined in domestic law; clearly, the 
right isnot legally secured. If there is a law, how 
is it applied? Has it ever been invoked—and 
has it ever been successful? Do outcomes indi- 
cate a bias in its use? A report by Amnesty 
International on capital punishment in the 
United States points to just one example. 
Blacks and whites in the United States are vic- 
tims of murder in almost equal numbers, yet 
82% of prisoners executed since 1977 were 
convicted of the murder of a white person. 
How well is the law known? Is the relevant 
statute easily accessible? Available in local lan- 
guages? Summarized in non-legal language so 
that the average person can understand it? 


How accessible and available is legal advice? Is 
there legal aid for those who cannot afford to 
take a case to court? Are facilities providing 
legal advice accessible and close to major pop- 
ulation centres? 


ENABLING ECONOMIC ENVIRONMENT 


The importance of resources recurs at all levels 
of analysis of securing access to rights. From 
the macro focus on the stability of the economy 
to the micro focus on the vulnerability of 
household expenses, data can be used to ask 
whether the structure of the economic envi- 
ronment helps or hinders the realization of the 
right. An economy may be booming and lifting 
incomes at all levels—yet if there is neither an 
official nor a community-based system of social 
security, an adequate standard of living is not 
being best secured. At the micro level, examin- 
ing the cost of food as a percentage of house- 
hold budgets can reveal the high vulnerability 
of low-income households to fluctuations in 
food prices. From the opportunity cost of tak- 
ing time off work to vote—if the polling station 
is very far—to the rising costs of equipping a 
child for school that is supposed to be free, 
data on costs can reveal how financially inse- 
cure any right can be for those who need to pay 
for it. 


IDENTIFYING ACTORS 


The traditional focus on the state as the respon- 
sible actor is strongly reinforced by legal oblig- 
ations. But improvements in human rights 
require the partnership of governments and 
families, corporations, communities and inter- 
national agencies. Social arrangements are cre- 
ated and supported ultimately by people, 
acting individually or through communities, 
associations, companies, institutions and gov- 
ernments. Changes in the human rights situa- 
tion of a country—both good and bad—may 
be caused not only by the state, but also by 
these other critical actors, Their roles and 
obligations are increasingly being brought 
under scrutiny. 

More than 50 years ago the Universal Dec- 
laration of Human Rights recognized the need 
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Improvements in human 


rights require the 
partnership of 
governments and 
families, corporations, 
communities and 


international agencies 
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to focus on international impacts on rights. 
Article 28 declared, "Everyone is entitled to a 
social and international order in which the 
rights and freedoms set forth in this Declara- 
tion can be fully realized." Today the interac- 
tion of actors, locally and globally, calls for 
analyses of the increasingly complex local and 
international orders, which are stretching the 
bounds of legal obligations. Indicators are 
needed that explore this complexity. They can 
identify which actors have a critical impact on 
the realization of rights—from the community 
to the global level—revealing where problems 
lie and signalling the action to alleviate them. 
Locally, assessing the roles and impacts of 
different actors can give a far richer picture of 
why rights are not being realized. It can also 
point to needed interventions—which may call 
for community initiative, not just state action. 
In India in 1992, 30% of all children aged 
6-14—about 23 million boys and 36 million 
girls—were out of school. In 1996 an indepen- 
dent Indian research team undertook a study in 


the north of the country to find out why. Sur- 
veying villages and households, the team cre- 
ated a rich database that uncovered some 
hidden reasons behind the problems of pri- 
mary education. Most actors—from parents 
and teachers to politicians and the media—had 
not fulfilled their roles, a collective social fail- 
ure that called not only for state policies but 
also for local community solutions (table 5.4). 

At the international level, globalization 
and market liberalization have created an 
unprecedented interdependence that expands 
the influence of actors over human rights out- 
comes around the world. The more actors, the 
more complex the question. For a corporation 
with domestic employees, the assessment is rel- 
atively straightforward, since control over 
their safety and pay is directly under the com- 
pany. But for many global corporations, sub- 
contracting makes workers' rights increasingly 
difficult to monitor, let alone ensure. Mattel, a 
global corporation producing toys, has estab- 
lished a code of conduct and an independent 


TABLE 5.4 
Realizing the right to primary education in India—are actors meeting their obligations? 


Actor Obligation Measure Result 
Parents Must be willing to send Proportion of parents who * 89% for girls, 98% for boys. 
children to school. think it is important for 
children to be educated. 
Government Must provide schools that are — Distance of school from * 92% of rural populatioi i ithi 
accessible. house. 1 kilometre, КР оем 
* 49% of rural population had an upper-primary school within 
1 kilometre. 
Me provide adequate Number of teachers. * 12% of primary schools had only one teacher appointed. 


* 21% had only a single teacher present at the time of the survey. 
State of facilities, * 5876 of schools had at least two rooms. 
* 60% had a leaking roof. 
* 8996 did not have a functioning toilet. 
* 59% did not have drinking water. 


Head teacher attendance 


and acts On the day of the survey visit to the school: 


е m e head аер Were engaged in teaching activities. 
re engaged in non-teaching activities. 
* 33% were absent Š ' 


Communi: Must support school, Public discussions. í ; з 
у АСНУ ив a parents cusstons. м 49% of village education committees had not met 


in the past year. 
Media Must report on neglect of Proportion of newspaper 


n ^ : In one year's newsp, icles: 
basic education. articles on basic education. * 8,550 on foreign edit: 


* 3,430 on foreign trade. 
* 2,650 on ee 
* 990 on education, 


; . —— * 60 on rural pri i 
Note: The sample consisted of 188 villages, 1,200 households and 236 schools in four northern states of India in 1996, many education. — = 
Source: PROBE Team 1999. 
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council to monitor its implementation (box 
5.13). Beyond corporations, indicators are 
needed for assessing the impacts of the actions 
or inaction of multilateral actors on the real- 
ization of rights—including the international 
financial institutions, the World Trade Orga- 
nization and many UN agencies. 

Also needed are indicators for the impacts 
of states beyond their own citizens—states as 
donors and lenders, traders and negotiators, 
arms dealers and peace-makers. The crimes of 
dictators are widely acknowledged, but for- 
eign support for their regimes usually escapes 
the scrutiny it deserves. Foreign policies affect 
human rights through arms sales, insurgency 
and counterinsurgency training, sanctions, 
patterns of foreign aid and tariffs and quotas 
on imports. Powerful non-state actors and 
representatives of states shape laws and poli- 
cies at both the national and the international 
level, through lobbying, funding of political 
candidates and other forms of pressure. 

. Overlooking these tremendously influen- 
tial practices would produce a narrow picture 
of human rights and of the information rele- 
vant to assessing their realization. Explanations 
of national human rights problems may focus 
on domestic factors, but there is still a need to 
examine how international interactions help 
shape those domestic factors in the first place. 
It will be a major challenge to create 
indicators—and first to collect the data—that 
reveal the complex human rights impacts of 
these different actors. 


THE WAY FORWARD 


Collecting good statistical data on human 
rights is a tremendous challenge—but it is 
being tackled: 

• Rise of new actors. The tise of civil society 
organizations and locally based human rights 
documentation centres has spread awareness 
and understanding of rights and created thou- 
sands of new potential data collection points 
around the world. 

* More access to information. Greater 
freedom of expression and information and 
тоге transparency in many countries are 
allowing a wider group of people—and a 


greater degree of truth—to be involved in the 
process. From Guatemala and Indonesia to 
South Africa and the former Soviet republics, 
the freer voices of civil society organizations 
and the media have greatly informed and 
broadened public dialogue. 

* Rise of information technology. The phe- 
nomenal expansion of access to technology— 
especially the Internet—has simplified and 
speeded up data management to an incredible 
degree. Data can be recorded, collated and 
publicly posted far more quickly and widely. 

* More professional documentation of 
rights. Many efforts have been made to 
improve the reliability of information being 
recorded, Through training courses, standard- 
ized formats and guidelines posted online, the 
expertise of people documenting human rights 
is being strengthened. 

How can these opportunities be used to 
strengthen accountability through indicators? 
Four routes: collecting more and better official 
data, diversifying sources of information for 
the community, increasing access to official 


BOX 5.13 


| Mattel is the largest toy manufacturer in 
the world, with large production plants in 
China, Indonesia, Malaysia, Mexico and 
Thailand. This global corporation has rec- 
ognized the importance of reputation. 
Widely publicized attacks on the Nike 
Corporation in 1996 for substandard 
labour conditions in its Asian plants 
prompted Mattel to take steps to ensure 
that it would not face similar accusations. 
In 1997 the company set itself a code of 
conduct—with standards exceeding the 
industry average—and founded MIMCO, 
the Mattel Independent Monitoring Coun- 
cil, to monitor its compliance with the 
code. 

Monitoring is a four-stage process, 
with each stage verifying and supplement- 
ing the information gathered in the previ- 
ous one. Managers of each plant prepare 
dossiers on wages, working conditions, 
environment and safety. These are 
checked for consistency with financial 
data. Confidential on-site interviews with 
employees give insights into child labour, 


Source: MIMCO 2000; Sethi 2000. 


| Monitoring Mattel—no toying with statistics 


wages, safety, harassment, workers associ- 
ations and penalties. Finally, the monitors 
make on-site visits to see the work envi- 
ronment for themselves. MIMCO com- | 
pares the results across plants and makes | 
recommendations to the Mattel board of | 
directors—and the team returns to each 
plant six months later to assess their | 
implementation. | 

The council emphasizes the impor- 
tance of translating the principles of the | 
code of conduct—such as good air quality 
and working conditions—into quantifiable 
standards. Even if there is no agreement on 
exactly what the standards should be, at 
least it is possible to know what is being 
measured. Finally, MIMCO insists on pub- 
lishing its findings without restrictions 
from Mattel and welcomes scrutiny of 
those findings by other NGOs. 

As the most influential corporation in 


children's toys, Mattel took a brave step in | 
adopting this approach, one that many | 


other influential corporations would do 
well to follow. 
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FIGURE 5.7 
Abuse of women usually 
goes unreported 


Percentage of abused women 
who contacted the police, 1993-97 


Moldova, Rep. of 
Cambodia 


Note: Data refer to any year from 1993 to 1997. 
Source: Johns Hopkins University 1999b. 
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information and strengthening the procedures 
of accountability. 


COLLECTING MORE AND BETTER OFFICIAL 
DATA 


Assessing rights calls for data that reveal failures 
of duties and insecurity of the rights—and data 
on all people. These include data on the mar- 
ginalized and deprived, who areoften missed by 
official statistics, data collected by alternative 
sources in order to separate actors from moni- 
tors and data disaggregated by region, gender, 
ethnicity, income level and other categories of 
discrimination. Assessing rights thus calls for a 
new approach to data collection. Statistical 
capacity building is rarely given priority—but 
information is an essential tool for designing 
and assessing policy. National statistical offices 
and UN agencies need to work together much 
more closely to make this possible. Even today, 
many of the most basic development indicators 
are still incomplete data sets. 


DIVERSIFYING SOURCES OF INFORMATION 


Official statistics are important for a govern- 
ment's self-monitoring and assessment, but the 
picture that they present can be enriched —or 
sometimes ^ contradicted—by alternative 
sources. Violence against women is severely 
underreported when statistics are collected only 
through police reports, especially in countries 
where women are afraid of the police or fearful 
of public judgement (figure 5.7). Supplement- 
ing these data with information from women’s 
groups and shelters would help. Similarly, when 
corporate practices are being assessed, the eval- 
uation is far more likely to be accepted as valid 
when conducted by an independent monitor. 
What can be done in the community? Sam- 
ple surveys can check the reliability of official 
data—and go further into the underlying local 
problems. Schools, hospitals, libraries and the 
local marketplace can all be rich sources of 
information on people's lives, opinions and 
awareness, But if civil society organizations are 
to provide new sources of information, their 
data must have credibility—often lacking in 
the past, making for easy dismissal of their 


claims by officials. The Human Rights Infor- 
mation and Documentation Systems, Interna- 
tional (HURIDOCS) project has 
strengthening the reliability of non-official 
data for many years by creating standardized 
definitions and formats to be used in gathering 
data and by providing training for data collec- 
tors and analysts. 

Care is also needed to ensure that sensitive 
data are stored securely. When organizations 
take on the ethical obligation of serving the vic- 
tims, survivors and witnesses of violations, they 
also take on the obligation of dealing with the 
data safely, separating identities from evidence 
givenand using widely available, low-cost com- 
puter encryption programmes to reassure wit- 
nesses about the safety of giving evidence. 


been 


REALIZING THE RIGHT TO INFORMATION 


Providing information on national needs and 
government priorities can enhance public 
understanding of difficult trade-offs, creating a 
greater social consensus in the face of limited 
resources and multiple demands, But when 
people lack access to information on policies 
and practices that affect their well-being, there 
are many additional costs: 
* Away from the torchlight of public 
scrutiny, corruption flourishes. 
e Press freedom is compromised when jour- 
nalists choose to turn a blind eye to the misde- 
meanours of some officials in return for special 
access to leaks and secret information. 
• Powerful private actors can effectively buy 
secrecy—even for information that reveals seri- 
ous threats to public health and safety. 
Legislated access to information is not 
enough. Policies encouraging openness in public 
life are also needed to ensure that the data are 
within reach of all. Official data may be made 
public—but available only in offices in major 
cities, accessible only to those with the knowl- 
edge, time and determination to find them. The 
Internet greatly widens these possibilities —but 
only for those who can get on line. The right to 
information movement has proved that the focus, 
quality and outcomes of policy-making can be 
transformed when people demand that informa- 
tion be made public and then put it to use. 
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STRENGTHENING PROCEDURES OF 
ACCOUNTABILITY 


The call to acknowledge accountability is 
touching all influential actors—pushing for 
them to accept responsibility, cooperate 
with monitors and respond to recommenda- 
tions. Non-state actors need to strengthen 
their commitments. Corporate codes of con- 
duct need to be translated into quantifiable 
standards, with independent monitors to 
collect data on their implementation. Multi- 
lateral agencies need similar scrutiny of their 
impacts. The World Bank has set an impor- 
tant example by setting up an inspection 
panel to allow civil society to present alter- 
native assessments of the impact of projects. 
Other multilaterals need to follow suit, 
including the World Trade Organization, 
the International Monetary Fund and many 
UN agencies. 

Under Article 55 of the UN Charter, all UN 
members make a commitment to promote 
"universal respect for, and observance of, 
human rights and fundamental freedoms for all 
without distinction." And by ratifying the 
human rights treaties, they make additional 
legal commitments. But to what extent do they 
put these commitments into practice? Ап 
index can be created to assess the extent to 
which UN members can be held internation- 
ally accountable. The data are available and 
verifiable—but it is only now, with such a sig- 
nificant leap in participation in the interna- 
tional human rights regime, that such an index 
would be meaningful (box 5.14). 


Recalling the difference that a focus on statis- 
tics made to its work promoting rights, one 
Indian NGO reported, *We were not merely a 
struggle-oriented and slogan-shouting organi- 
zation. We had the intellectual ability to put 
Our case across solidly in the government's own 
terminology, The government had no alterna- 
tive but to accept our conclusions, since they 
were based on its own facts and figures." Such 
empowerment is invaluable—and is needed by 
all actors intent on promoting the realization of 


USING INDI 


human rights. Holding actors to account for 
the human impacts of their policies and prac- 
tices is central to the pursuit of justice—and 
using indicators is increasingly recognized as a 


tool central to that process. 


BOX 5.14 


| Towards a human rights international accountability index 


| Members of the United Nations are held 
| accountable for human rights through 
| three routes: 

* Accept. All countries ratifying or 
acceding to the major international human 
tights treaties commit themselves, in that 
act, to international scrutiny of their 
human rights record. 

| © Cooperate. All states ratifying a human 
rights treaty are committed to submitting 
| an initial report within one to two years on 
the status of rights addressed in the treaty 
and periodic reports thereafter—yet many 
do not. For the six major treaties, almost 
| 250 initial reports were overdue on 1 Janu- 
|. ary 1999. Even states that have not ratified 


| Source: Alston 2000. 


BOX TABLE 5.14 


Dimension 


Accept: fundamental 
acknowledgement of 
international accountability 


Cooperate: participation in 
established international. 


procedures thematic missions 


treaties are called upon to cooperate with 
requests made by special rapporteurs and 
other special procedures by inviting them 
to visit the country. 
* Respond. By becoming a party to a 
treaty, a state undertakes to cooperate 
with the treaty body concerned by 
responding to its concluding observa- 
tions and final views. Equally, by joining 
the United Nations, states agree to coop- 
erate with the organization, and these 
days that includes its human rights spe- 
cial procedures. 

Ап index can be constructed to cap- 
ture the commitments in each of these 
areas (box table 5.14). 


Indicators for a human rights international accountability index 


Basis for indicators 


А —-—— 


* Ratification or accession to: 
© International Covenant on Civil and Political Rights (CCPR) 
• Intemational Covenant on Economic, Social and Cultural Rights (ICESCR) 
® International Convention on the Elimination of All Forms of Racial 
Discrimination (ICERD) 
© Convention on the Elimination of All Forms of Discrimination 
Against Women (CEDAW) 
© Convention Against Torture and Other Cruel, Inhuman or 
Degrading Treatment or Punishment (CAT) 
© Convention on the Rights of the Child 
• The four Geneva Conventions of 1949 
• Ratification of the individual complaints procedures for the ICCPR, 
ICERD, CEDAW, CAT and the Geneva Conventions 


аа 
Submission of reports due to treaty bodies іп доод time 
© Provision of requested information to special rapporteurs and 


* Cooperation with monitoring missions 
• Cooperation with UN-sponsored election monitors 
• Cooperation with the International Committee of the Red Cross in 


relation to prison visits 


г Respond: extent of * Adequate response to recommendations by treaty bodies 
"adequate replies to requests • Adequate response to final views adopted in connection with 
communications procedures 
• Adequate response to recommendations by country rapporteurs and 
thematic mechanisms 
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ANNEX ASSESSING PROGRESS IN HUMAN RIGHTS AND HUMAN DEVELOPMENT 


o office three years ago, ! have adopted pro-human development policies 


nce | came to of 


and implemented a wide range of new programmes. 
Why, then, are we still the same rank in the human development index? 


Since its launch in 1990, the HDI has 
captured the attention of governments, the 
media and civil society. They compare their 
country's ranking with their neighbours’, 
often asking why achievements made 
elsewhere have not been made at home. This 
use of the HDI gives it additional appeal as a 
tool for assessing progress in realizing some 
social and economic rights. 


But the high profile of the HDI can lead to 
misuse. When a country’s ranking rises from 
one year to the next, governments may be 
tempted to claim credit, pointing to recent 
policies, And when the ranking falls or stays 
the same, the media and political opposition 
may be tempted to blame recent policies. 
The HDI cannot reflect such short-term 
impacts of policies. Two of its indicators are 
slow to change: adult literacy and life 
expectancy. And although combined gross 
enrolments and average incomes may vary 
more year to year, when expressed as 
national averages they still do not respond 
much to policies that raise enrolments among 
illiterate communities or tackle income 
poverty among the most deprived. 


Human Development Report 1999 
produced the first long-term trend data for 
the HDI, for 1975-97. Even across 22 years, 
progress is gradual at every level of 
development, as shown in the figure below. 


Human development index 


Iceland 
Greece 

- Mauritius 
China 


Guatemala 
дур! 


= Pakistan 
Benin 


Burkina 
Faso 


Source: Human Development Report Office. 
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—An elected president, 1999 


Framework for assessing progress 


Period Average perspective | Deprivation perspective | Inequality perspective 
One period | Whatis the Who are the most deprived? | What is the disparity? 
national average? By: Between: 
* Income quintile * Bottom and top income quintiles 
* Gender * Females and males 
* Region e Worst-off and best-off regions 
* Rural or urban Rural and urban 
* Ethnic group * Worst-off and best-off ethnic groups 
* Education level * No education and higher education 
Over time How hasthenational | How have the most deprived | How have disparities between social 
average changed? social groups progressed? groups changed—have they widened 
or narrowed? 


Neither governments nor the public can 
wait 20 years to find out whether policies 
have promoted human development and 
helped realize human rights. Indicators are 
needed that capture the shorter-term 
impacts of policies and that reflect the 
priorities and principles of rights—indicators 
that: 

* Reveal who are the most deprived —and 
how their lives are affected by policies. This 
calls for disaggregation to identify social 
groups with the worst outcomes so that their 
progress can be tracked. 

• Reflect disparities between groups—such 
as by gender, ethnicity, region and urban or 
rural dwelling—to help identify current or 
historical discrimination and to show 
whether policies аге reducing or 
exacerbating the gaps. 

* Respond to policy measures—so that the 
findings help in assessing governments’ 
performance. This calls for using variables 
that respond in the short term—for 
example, the literacy rate among 15- to 19- 
year olds rather than the adult literacy 
tate—but lack of data is a common problem. 
Responsiveness also calls for using data that 
are available frequently—at least every five 
years, for example—but this, too, is still 
often not possible. 


To reflect these demands, three perspectives 
need to be used simultaneously: 

1. Average perspective—showing overall 
progress in the country. 

2. Deprivation perspective—showing the 
progress by the most deprived groups. 

3. Inequality perspective—showing the 
progress in narrowing inequalities. 


This framework, shown in the table above, 
can be applied in every country, using 
variables most relevant to each country's 
most pressing issues. But disaggregated data 
are needed to make it possible. More and 
more such data are being collected at the 
national level, disaggregated by gender, 
ethnicity, urban or rural dwelling, district, 
income level, education level and other 
relevant characteristics. 


Examples from Benin, Egypt, Guatemala 
and India show that when data are available 
for mote than one period, the combination 
of the three perspectives provides new 
insights. By revealing who are the most 
deprived—and whether they benefit from 
national progress—these analyses help in 
making assessments of the realization of 
human rights and the achievement of human 
development. 
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ANNEX ASSESSING PROGRESS IN HUMAN RIGHTS AND HUMAN DEVELOPMENT 
THREE PERSPECTIVES ON PROGRESS: APPLYING THE FRAMEWORK 


This example on immunization of infants in Egypt clearly illustrates 
the depth that can be revealed by combining three perspectives 


Average perspective 

In 1992 only 67% of all 12- to 23-month-old 
infants were fully immunized. By 1998 
coverage had risen to 93%, as shown in the 
figure at right. Impressive progress 
overall—but how did coverage differ across 
social groups? Who were the most deprived 
groups, and how much did they benefit? 


on the data: average, deprivation and inequality. 


Egypt 

Immunization rate 

Percentage of 12- to 23-month-old 
infants fully immunized 


1992 1998 ў 


1992 


Percentage of 12- to 23-month-old 
infants fully immunized 


Average 


Deprivation perspective 
Disaggregating the national average in 1992 
reveals the initial disparities across the 
country—between rural and urban areas and 
among three regions, the Urban 
Governorates, Upper Egypt and Lower 
Egypt. The figures above show the stark 
contrast: coverage ranged from 83% in 
utban Lower Egypt to just 52% in rural 
Upper Egypt. 


By 1998, how had the most deprived 
areas—rural and urban Upper 
Egypt—benefited from national progress? 


Disaggregated 


1998 


Percentage of 12- to 23-month-old 


infants fully immunized 


Rural Upper Egypt 
most deprived 


Urban Lower Egypt 
Urban Governorates 


Rural Lower Egypt 


Urban Upper Egypt 


Rural Upper Egypt 


Average 


Coverage rose to 90% or more in every area, 
with particularly strong progress in the two 
most deprived areas. Rural Upper Egypt 
made especially fast progress in coverage, 
from 52% to 90%. 


Inequality perspective 

What was the impact on inequality? Faster 
progress among those worst off dramatically 
reduced inequality between regions. The 
figure at right shows that the gap between 
the bottom and top regions was reduced by 
three-quarters between 1992 and 1998, from 
31 percentage points to just 7 points. 
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Urban Governorates 
Urban Upper Egypt 


ў Буча: ee Urban Lower Egypt 


zm Rural Lower Egypt 
ТГ Rural Upper Egypt 


Disaggregated 


Inequality 
declines 
dramatically iss 


ie 


Best-off region 


Worst-off region 
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ANNEX ASSESSING PROGRESS IN HUMAN RIGHTS AND HUMAN DEVELOPMENT 
WHO ARE THE MOST DEPRIVED? FIRST FOCUS FOR REALIZING RIGHTS 


Progress in realizing human rights calls for particular emphasis 
on ensuring that the most deprived social groups benefit. The first step is to identify them. 
Data revealing differences between social groups—as far as data availability allows— 
enable policy-makers to design programmes directly targeting the worse-off. 


Male —— 64% 


In India this approach could help address the challenge of achieving 
literacy for all. In 1991, 52% of the population aged seven and above 
was literate. But breaking data down by gender, some castes and 
urban or rural dwelling reveals especially extreme deprivation among 
rural women of scheduled tribes—with a literacy rate of just 16% in 
1991. Focusing further on this social group—by disaggregating 


50% Kerala —— 51% 
Urban 46% r1 
4% literacy for rural women 
of scheduled tribes 
24% in Rajasthan 
18% Rural 16% Bihar 15% 
+ Р 


сз Andhra Pradesh 9% 
Rajasthan ——— 4% 


across all states—reveals widely differing outcomes. In Kerala in 
1991, the literacy rate for rural women of scheduled tribes was 5176, 
almost the national average. But in several states it was below 
15%—and in Rajasthan just 4%. The principles of human rights call 
for policy measures to tackle the extreme deprivation of these 


groups. 


MAKING PROGRESS: HOW MUCH FOR THE MOST DEPRIVED? 


Once the most deprived groups have been identified, data can reveal whether they benefit 
from national progress—or are excluded from it. 


Male, Atlantique 84% 
4 gaj 
Male 65%< pd 
En жей ` ^ ы 
Benin Female, Atlantique 58% 59% 
Enrolment ratio E vc 
1994 average 
52% 46% 
Female 38% < Male, Borgou' 37% ш 
NU = 31% 
Female, Borgou 22% 


In Benin in 1994, there were wide disparities in school enrolments, by 
gender and by district. National average net enrolment in primary 
education was 52%—but it was just 38% for girls, compared with 65% 
for boys. And there were large differences across districts, with 71% of 
all children enrolled in Atlantique but only 30% in Borgou. The policy 
implications? Particular focus was needed on raising female 
enrolments across the country and raising all enrolments in the most 
deprived districts. By 1997 national average enrolment had risen 7 
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percentage points to 59%. How much progress was made for the 
most deprived? Female enrolment across the country rose 8 
percentage points to 46%, total enrolment in Borgou rose 9 points 
to 39% and female enrolment in Borgou also rose 9 points to 31%. 
The most deprived groups made slightly faster progress than the 
national average and so were not left behind—but did not catch up 


enough to reduce their deprivation compared with achievements in 
other groups. 
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ANNEX ASSESSING PROGRESS IN HUMAN RIGHTS AND HUMAN DEVELOPMENT 
TACKLING INEQUALITIES AND OVERCOMING DISCRIMINATION 
How does the progress made by different social groups affect overall inequality їп a country? 


Reducing disparities among groups can counteract historical discrimination that may have been due 
to earlier policies and prejudices. 


Guatemala Metro area 52 
Under-five mortality rate Metro area —— 55 P Конок Е = 
Per 1,000 live births Ui 60 1990.00 zs 
Non-indigenous ——— 69 inira d us 69 
p: 
1995 | 
average < 5 má 79 
75 Rural 88 
Indigenous 94 
North region ——— 104 
Regional Urban-rural Ethnic 
disparity disparity disparity 
Metro ә ù 
area ү 
Urban qe" 
Non-ind 
Rural 
Indige 
Worst-off A 
region Ў ES А [ү 
9? 1895 1998-99 1995 1998-99 1998-99 
Changes in under-five mortality in different social groups in By 1998-99 progress had been made by all groups. But how had 


Guatemala reveal diverse impacts on inequality. In 1995 the national © inequalities changed? The gap between the worst- and best- 

average rate—for the 10 years prior to the survey—was 79 deaths per performing regions was reduced most—from 49 to 27—but 

1,000 live births. But there was great inequality among social remained wide and in need of continued effort. The rural-urban gap 

groups—between urban and rural, betweeri indigenous and non- was more than halved—from 28 to 11. But the gap between ethnic 

indigenous and among regions. groups was reduced only slightly, from 25 to 25—emphasizing the 
need for increased effort to tackle such disparities. 


Source; Osman and El Leithy 2000; Shiva Kumar 2000; Rodas-Martini and Pira 2000; Benin National Institute of Statistics and Economic Analysis 1999; Sori-Coulibaly 2000. 
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СНАРТЕК 6 


Promoting rights in human 
development 


We shall have to repent in this generation, not so much for the evil deeds of the wicked people, but 
for the appalling silence of the good people. 


— Martin Luther King Jr 


It is time to move from 
the rhetoric of universal 
commitment to the reality 


of universal achievement 
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All rights for all people in every country should 
be the goal of this century. The Universal Dec- 
laration of Human Rights set out this global 
vision more than 50 years ago. The world today 
has the awareness, the resources and the capac- 
ity to achieve this goal on a worldwide scale. It 
is time to move from the rhetoric of universal 
commitment to the reality of universal achieve- 
ment. Much action is already under way—in 
countries and internationally. 

Progress will be neither easy nor straight- 
forward. Human rights may be universal, but 
they are not universally accepted. Huge 
advances have been made almost everywhere in 
the decades since the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights, but new threats lurk on the 
horizon. The nature of the struggle depends on 
the right and the opponent. The fight against 
exploitation by individuals, groups or firms 
defines one domain of struggle. The opponents 
can also be governments, whose agencies have 
violated rights of citizens across the world. 

Those who oppose human rights do so for 
a mix of reasons. And they often camouflage 
their denial of rights with distorted claims of 
cultural relativism and political necessity—or 
make lack of resources an excuse for inaction. 

Indeed, human rights are seen asa threat by 
many groups, including many in positions of 
power or superiority. Rights challenge 
entrenched interests, just as equitable develop- 
ment threatens those in privileged positions. 
But in the longer run all can gain. Human rights 
and human development help build law- 
abiding, prosperous and stable countries. 

Individual commitment and community 
struggle will be the critical factors for advanc- 
ing rights and human development in the 
future—just as they have been in the past. But 
governments and many other actors also have 


vital roles. Governments have a special respon- 
sibility to leed—but NGOs, the private sector, 
professionals and many others in civil society 
have an important part to play, including mak- 
ing government accountable for human rights. 


PRIORITIES FOR NATIONAL ACTION 


All rights cannot be fulfilled simultancously, 
and a refusal to establish priorities runs the risk 
of making the rights approach synonymous 
with a ^wish list". The importance of universal- 
ity and the need to establish priorities for action 
are emphasized in the special contribution by 
the High Commissioner for Human Rights, 
Mary Robinson. 

Applying the NILE principles—of norms, 
institutions, laws and an enabling economic 
environment (outlined in the overview)—to 
any country situation implies five steps for 
developing priorities for national action: 

e Launch independent national assessments 
of human rights. 

* Align national laws with international 
human rights standards and commitments. 

* Promote human rights norms. 

* Strengthen a network of human rights 
institutions. 

e Promote a rights-enabling economic 
environment. 


LAUNCH INDEPENDENT NATIONAL 
ASSESSMENTS OF HUMAN RIGHTS 


Countries differ, and any analysis of policy and 
institutions in a country needs to be based on a 
factual account of the extent to which rights 
have been realized and what the key shortfalls 
are. Such a diagnosis will reveal whether torture 
is an ongoing practice, whether the judicial sys- 
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tem promotes or obstructs rights, whether the 
burning issue is lack of freedom of expression 
or lack of food. 

Rather than react to criticisms from out- 
siders, countries need to take the initiative and 
produce their own national annual assess- 
ments. Important in itself, this would also 
reduce the tension generated by annual human 
rights assessments of developing countries by 
organizations based in the North, whether offi- 
cial or non-governmental. For many countries 
now bristle at external assessments, for a vari- 
ety of reasons—some bad, some good. 

Despite the end of the cold war and the 
supposed adoption of an approach integrating 
all human rights, the external reports deal 
almost exclusively with civil and political 
rights, ignoring economic and social rights. 
These reviews can distort the reality of human 
rights struggles by groups, institutions and 
individuals across the world by making human 
rights appear to be an issue of the “West versus 
the rest”, That is clearly not the intention of 
these reports, many of which involve extensive 
collaboration with national institutions. But 
the world needs to move to the next stage— 
independent national assessments. 


National reviews should go beyond the nar- 
row human rights focus of today’s assessments. 
They can improve both the knowledge of 
human rights and the process of monitoring 
progress and setbacks. And they should adopt 
the framework of advancing rights for human 
development—covering all rights, not just the 
civil and political. 

An important feature of these annual 
assessments must be independence. Democra- 
tically elected governments should encourage 
these reports, not fear them. Lack of indepen- 
dent reports on human rights can be a most 
telling indicator. 

Independent national assessments are 
already being undertaken in several countries. 
The annual reports of Pakistan’s human rights 
commission have not only documented viola- 
tions of civil, cultural and political rights but 
have also covered economic and social rights. 
The commissions chairwoman, Asma 
Jehangir, has emphasized the links between 
extreme poverty, sectarian clashes and civil 
rights abuses. Successive Pakistani govern- 
ments in the 1990s have provided the space for 
these independent assessments, which are 
widely reported on by the print media. Brazil 


ITRIBUTI 


Universality and priorities 


Simply stated, universality of human rights 
means that human rights must be the same 
evetywhere and for everyone. By virtue of being 
human, every individual is entitled to inalien- 
able rights and freedoms. These rights ensure 
the dignity and worth of the human person and 
| guarantee human well-being. 
Some ask whether human rights are truly 
| universal, The implication is that the rights con- 
| tained in the Universal Declaration of Human 
| Rights (UDHR) may not apply to some coun- 
| tries and societies, But the text of the UDHR is 
| written in universal terms, “All human beings” 
| are born free and equal in dignity and rights. 
Everyone" is entitled to rights without dis- 
tinction of race, sex or other status. “Everyone” 
has the right to food, health, housing, educa- 
tion. The record shows that the UDHR is a dis- 
tillation of many different cultural, legal and 
| religious beliefs. In the 50 years since it was 
| written, its ideals have been repeatedly 
| reasserted. The 1993 World Conference on 


Human Rights affirmed that all human rights 
are universal, indivisible and interdependent. 

Does universality negate cultural diversity? 
Are human rights at odds with religious beliefs? 
Are they a Western conception that is being 
imposed to advance global markets? Who can 
deny that we all seek lives free from fear, dis- 
crimination, starvation, torture? When have we 
ever heard a free voice demand an end to free- 
dom? When has a slave ever argued for slavery? 
The 1993 World Conference noted that “it is 
the duty of States, regardless of their political, 
economic and cultural systems, to promote and 
protect all human rights.” 

Human rights are also indivisible. This 
means that civil and political rights, on the one 
hand, and economic, social and cultural rights, 
on the other, must be treated equally. Neither 
set has priority over the other. Although every 
country must set priorities for the use of its 
resources at any given time, this is not the same 
as choosing between specific rights. We must 
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| 
not be selective, forthese rights аге interrelated | 
and interdependent. Freedom from fear and 
want are inextricably linked to freedom of | 
speech and belief. The right to education is | 
linked to health, and there is a clear connection 
between a mother’s literacy and the health of | 
her very young children. 

Every moment spent debating the univer- 
sality of human rights is one more opportunity 
lost to achieve effective implementation of all 
human rights. Universality is, in fact, the | 
essence of human rights: all people are entitled 
to them, all governments are bound to observe. | 
them, all state and civil actors should defend | 
them. The goal is nothing less than all human | 
rights for all. | 


“4 Mary Robinson | 
United Nations High Commissioner for 
Human Rights 
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recently produced a national human rights 
report that profiles each state using human 
development indicators, analyses of progress in 
human rights and documentation of human 
rights violations. Brazil is also launching local 
human rights observatories, monitoring instru- 
ments that are part of a network among NGOs, 
a university and the national human rights sec- 
retariat. Country examples such as these pro- 
vide the stimulus for the global spread of 
independent national assessments. 


REMOVE "BLACK" LAWS TO ALIGN NATIONAL 
LAWS WITH INTERNATIONAL STANDARDS 


Many countries have *black" laws—laws that 
violate the human rights of particular individ- 
uals, minorities, women or other groups. Some 
laws are blatantly discriminatory. Institutions 
allied in struggles against discrimination, such 
as national human rights commissions and pol- 


BOX 6.1 


Ending gender discrimination in divorce—legal gains in Egypt 


| The start of the 21st century witnessed a 


major victory for women’s rights in 
Egypt—the passage of a law in February 
2000 enabling a woman to divorce without 
her husband’s consent. The law also autho- 
rizes the courts to deduct alimony from his 
wages if he fails to pay. “Every society 
needs a shock. . . this was a necessary and 
| overdue shock”, said the progressive assis- 
|. tant justice minister who drafted the law. 

| The law was the product of a dynamic 
| and persistent alliance of civil court judges, 


Source; Human Development Report Office. 


women's groups, lawyers and progressive 
Muslim clerics. They won in part because 
they argued their case in the context of 
their culture, emphasizing aspects of Islam 
that confer equal rights on women and 
aspects of Muslim history, such as the 
instance when the Prophet Mohammad 
permitted an unhappy woman to leave her 
husband. 

The alliance of government agencies, 
civil society institutions and private firms 
defeated a fierce assault from traditionalists. 


BOX 6.2 


women were killed in Jordan in the name 
of family honour in 1998, and more than 
14 by mid-1999. A coalition of women’s 
groups, journalists, lawyers, NGOs and 
other advocates circulated a petition call- 
ing for the repeal of Article 340 of the 
Penal Code, which provides a reduced 
penalty for men who murder their female 
relatives in cases of “honour” killings. In 
July 1999 a legal committee of the Justice 


Source: Equality Now 1999; Hamdan 1999; Hijab 2000. 
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| Legislation against “honour” killings in Jordan 
| According to the Jordan Times, 22 


Ministry recommended abolishing the 
article, 

The February 2000 review of Jordan by. 
the Committee on the Elimination of Dis- 
crimination against Women noted that “sey- 
eral provisions of the penal code continue to 
discriminate against women, In particular, 
the committee is concerned that article 340 
of the penal code provides a defence to a 
man who kills or injures his wife, or his 
female kin, caught in the act of adultery.” 
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icy institutes, should publish a list of black 
laws. These laws should be presented to parlia- 
ment, debated in the media—and changed. 
Action against black laws has been suc- 
cessful in many cases. Egypt shows how a cre- 
ative alliance can end gender discrimination in 
divorce (box 6.1). Similar progress is being 
made in the Arab States on other family-related 
human rights abuses, such as in Jordan, where 
legislation has been proposed to stop killings of 
women in the name of honour (box 6.2). 
Other actions also are needed to remove dis- 
criminatory laws and to improve the judicial sys- 
tem’s effectiveness in promoting human rights. 
© Integrating human rights into national 
constitutions. Including universal human rights 
in the constitution—and thus making them 
enforceable in court—has given people the legal 
ammunition needed to take action when their 
rights are violated. The political power of a 
strong legal judgement against discrimination 
should not be underestimated. In Israel an Arab 
family appealed against legal discrimination that 
had prevented them from moving into a Jewish 
neighbourhood. In March 2000 the Israeli 
supreme court agreed: “We do not accept the 
conception that the values of the State of Israel 
as a Jewish state justify discrimination between 
citizens on the basis of religion or nationality.” 
Following decisions of the United Nations 
Human Rights Committee to recognize dis- 
crimination on the basis of sexual orientation, 
first South Africa, and later Ecuador and Fiji, 
included sexual orientation in the non-dis- 
crimination provisions of their constitutions. 
• Using public interest litigation. Delays in 
the judicial system are being overcome in some 
instances by recourse to public interest litiga- 
tion, often heard by a special bench of the 
court, to address discriminatory and arbitrary 
administrative actions violating rights. Public 
interest litigation has been used in the supreme 
court of India, for example, when rights such 
as that to education have been violated. 
* Providing resources for an efficient judi- 
ciary. Increased litigation for human rights can 
create problems if there are too few courts or if 
judges, magistrates and lawyers are poorly 
paid. And if people have to wait for years or 
even decades before their case is heard, disen- 
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chantment is inevitable. While chapter 3 
emphasized the vital importance of an inde- 
pendent judiciary, efficiency is also essential. 
Making an independent judiciary efficient 
requires resources and a decentralized judicial 
system that brings justice close to the people. 


PROMOTE HUMAN RIGHTS NORMS 


With deep-seated prejudices and injustices 
embodied in teaching materials, values and 
norms, changing attitudes can be the hardest 
thing to do. 

Three ways to influence norms: educating 

people, sensitizing officials and mobilizing 
public opinion through the media. 
• Educating people about human rights. As 
the Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
makes clear, human rights should be taught in 
every school as universal rights that all people 
possess. Cambodia emphasizes changing social 
norms through early education. Since 1994, 
25,000 Cambodian teachers have been trained 
in the human rights curriculum. The curricu- 
lum, already taught to more than 3 million chil- 
dren, may turn out to be a vital investment in 
the country’s future, 

Using radio, television, video—and tradi- 
tional songs, skits, dramas and puppet shows— 
to highlight different aspects of human rights is 
also an important part of an education strategy, 
especially for illiterate citizens. In 1995 the 
Cambodian Institute of Human Rights adopted 
an innovative approach to teaching people 
human rights—using television quiz shows. In 
1997 the contestants were members of the mili- 
tary and the police force. The programmes were 
also broadcast on the national radio, the pri- 
тагу source of information. In Bulgaria a par- 
liamentary committee has started working with 
television programmes, using popular enter- 
tainment to influence human rights norms. 

* Sensitiing officials to human rights 
issues, Educating policy-makers, the army, the 
police and other groups about human rights is 
essential for creating a human rights culture. 
Ecuador was one of the first countries to ratify 
the Convention on the Rights of the Child. Soon 
after, it used the national electoral machinery to 
give children the opportunity to vote on the pro- 
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visions that mattered most to them. A weck of 
television programmes explaining the conven- 
tion preceded the vote. Nearly 200,000 children 
voted. One result: the share of adults knowing 
about the convention jumped to more than 90%. 
Other countries have begun to bring awareness 
ofthe rights of children and women into training 
for social and family case workers. In Guatemala 
Conavigua, a national council of Guatemalan 
women widowed by war, works to educate and 
raise awareness about the peace agreements. 

© Mobilizing public opinion through tbe 
media. The media can mobilize public opinion 
by spreading awareness of human rights policies 
and highlighting violations. In many countries 
the media already are a major force for report- 
ing and demanding accountability, as examples 
in this Report have shown. A related tool for 
influencing norms: the Internet. Cyber net- 
works have brought attention to rights, dissem- 
inating information on good practices and on 
rights violations. 

A coalition of African NGOs working for 
the right to food and food security uses the 
Internet to exchange experiences and lessons. 
The Third World Network uses it to dissemi- 
nate information and good practices on human 
rights. The Dalit and Tribal People’s Electronic 
Resource Site in India brings attention to the 
exclusion of 250 million low-caste people. 


STRENGTHEN A NETWORK OF HUMAN 
RIGHTS INSTITUTIONS 


Many institutions that work on rights do not 
see themselves as human rights institutions. 
Building a wide alliance of public agencies, 
civil society organizations, the media and the 
private sector increases the efficacy of efforts 
for advocacy and accountability. 

e Creating partnerships around causes. 
Forging partnerships with other groups fight- 
ing for the same cause can provide strength and 
solidarity. The Convention on the Rights of the 
Child has stimulated broad alliances in a wide 
range of countries (box 6.3). Similar alliances 
have been built at the national level to promote 
women’s rights (box 6.4). In any society some 
groups have special needs because of who they 
are or because of their situation—people with 


The media can mobilize 
public opinion by 
spreading awareness of 
Auman rights policies and 


highlighting violations 
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BOX 6.3 


The Convention on the Rights of the Child, adopted unanimously by the 
UN General Assembly in 1989, entered into force as international human 
rights law less than a year later. It has quickly become the most ratified 
human rights treaty in history, with 191 countries—all but Somalia and 
the United States—ratifying it in less than a decade. And in many coun- 
tries around the world, it is already making an impact. 

The convention built on earlier declarations: 

* The first Declaration of the Rights of the Child, drafted in 1923 by 
Eglantyne Jebb, founder of Save the Children. One year later it was elab- 
orated and adopted by the League of Nations, declaring that *mankind 
owes to the child the best it has to give". 

* The Universal Declaration of Human Rights, adopted in 1948, 
applying equally to all children as well as adults. 

* The Declaration on the Rights of the Child, adopted unanimously in 
1959 by the UN General Assembly, providing a fuller and more precise 
definition of the rights of the child. 

* The International Year of the Child—1979— during which it was 
recommended that the United Nations draft a comprehensive treaty 
binding on states. 

The 1989 convention provides a comprehensive approach by incor- 
porating all human rights—civil and political as well as economic, social 
and cultural. The “soul” of the convention is four articles setting out its 
overarching principles; 

* No discrimination against children. 

e [nallmatters concerning children, the best interests of the child shall 
be primary. 

* Тһе right of the child to life, survival and development. 

* The right of the child to express views freely in all matters affecting 
him or her. j 

The convention requires states to adopt all appropriate measures— 
legislative, administrative, social, economic, budgetary, educational or 
other—and to allocate the resources necessary to ensure effective imple- 
mentation. The convention recognizes the obligations of other parties— 
parents and families, civil society and the international community, The 
fact that a child depends completely on others over the early years under- 
lines the importance of obligations. The needs of very young children 
cannot wait—whether for care, food and warmth or for loving stimulus, 
basic education and health care. 


Norms 

The convention has encouraged children to speak out and defend their 
rights, In Colombia the Children’s Movement for Peace, nominated for 
the Nobel Peace prize, organized a national movement when 2.7 million 
children voted in a symbolic referendum on the human rights of minors, 
In Ecuador and Mexico, too, millions of children went to the polls and 
voted on their rights, 

Children’s rights became a principal item in all the major UN con- 
ferences of the 1990s. The convention formed the basis for other inter- 
national legal instruments, such as the Hague Convention on 
Protection of Children and Cooperation in Respect of Inter-Country 
Adoption. The new ILO convention on the worst forms of child labour. 


Source; Human Development Report Office. 
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The rights of the child —turning words into actions 


is another example. And several regional instruments are based on the 
convention, such as the African Charter on the Rights and Welfare of 
the Child. 

'The convention has led to a process for formulating two optional 
protocols—to raise the minimum age of military recruitment and par- 
ticipation in armed conflicts, and to enhance the protection of children 
from sexual exploitation, including through greater international 
cooperation. 


Institutions 

Many states have appointed an ombudsman or commissioner for chil- 
dren, as a new independent institution or as part of an existing human 
rights mechanism. Norway was first to take such a step, followed by Costa 
Rica, Austria, Russia and Australia. Honduras has set up mechanisms to 
promote an integrated policy approach to children, to ensure coordina- 
tion between relevant bodies and departments and to monitor progress 
in implementing the convention, 


Laws 

The convention paved the way for recognizing and safeguarding chil- 
dren’s rights at the national level: 

e Today at least 22 countries have incorporated children’s rights in their 
constitutions—including Brazil, Ecuador, Ethiopia and South Africa. 

© More than 50 countries have a process of law review to ensure com- 
patibility with the convention’s provisions. 

e Bolivia, Brazil and Nicaragua have promoted the adoption of a code 
on the rights of children and adolescents, 

* Other countries have given consideration to major areas requiring 
legislative changes, from child labour (India, Pakistan, Portugal) to pro- 
tection from sexual exploitation (Australia, Belgium, Germany, Sweden, 
Thailand), juvenile justice (Brazil, Costa Rica, El Salvador) and inter- 
country adoption (Paraguay, Romania, the United Kingdom). 

e In addition, countries have taken important legislative steps to pro- 
mote changes in behaviour and forbid practices incompatible with the 
convention's spirit and provisions—the ban on female genital mutilation 
(in several West African states, including Burkina Faso and Senegal), the 
prohibition of corporal punishment of children in schools and in the fam- 
ily (as in Austria, Cyprus and the Nordic countries). 


An enabling economic environment 

* Parliaments in Brazil, South Africa and Sri Lanka have enacted legis- 
lation and national budgets to more clearly identify allocations for 
children. 

* Norway now publishes a “children’s annex” to its annual budget, 
which is regularly submitted to the parliament. 

* n Belgium the parliament produced an impact report on chil- 
n monitoring government policy for respect for the rights of the 


* In Sweden the parliament adopted a bill to ensure visibility of the 


child's perspective in decision-making and called for an analysis of the 
impact of budgetary decisions and legislation on children. 
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HIV/AIDS, people with disabilities, refugees, 
homosexuals and so on. Realizing their human 
rights often requires alliances, such as the Dis- 
abled People's International (box 6.5). 

One global alliance fights for the right to 
food—the FoodFirst Information and Action 
Network (FIAN), which takes on advocacy of 
complex issues of land tenure and agricultural 
policy. Rather than focus on government 
responsibility for directly delivering food to the 
poorest, FIAN and similar groups press for pol- 
icy change to create a more conducive economic 
environment for providing food to the poor. In 
an act of global solidarity, landless Indian farm- 
ersjoined FIAN at the Brazilian embassy in New 
Delhi to support land rights for the rural land- 
less in Brazil. In a rapidly globalizing world such 
dynamic alliances can create national and inter- 
national solidarity for promoting specific rights. 
© Using national human rights commis- 
sons, In some countries national human rights 
commissions try to ensure that the laws and 
regulations for realizing human rights are 
effectively applied. Such commissions receive 
and investigate complaints of human rights 
abuses, resolve them through conciliation and 
arbitration and review the government’s 
human rights policies and the implementation 
of ratified human rights treaties. For example, 
the Mexican human rights commission is 
extremely active in the rights of people with 
disabilities, the New Zealand commission in 
human rights education and the South African 
commission in economic and social rights. 

• Appointing an ombudsman for human 
rights, Protecting individuals from rights abuses 
by public officials or institutions is a vital role of 
human rights ombudsmen around the world. In 
Slovenia the ombudsman files an annual report 
on the observance of human rights with parlia- 
ment, According to the 1998 report, the 
ombudsman has received increasing complaints 
against public officials, with the number rising 
from 2,352 in 1995 to 3,448 in 1998. In 1998 the 
largest share related to court and police proce- 
dures, but the biggest increases were for labour 
relations and restrictions on personal freedoms. 
* Instituting parliamentary human rights 
bodies. According to the Inter-Parliamentary 
Union, of the 120 national parliaments today, 
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nearly half have formal bodies dealing with 
human rights. Their mandates reflect the 
national context, but these bodies share the goal 
of ensuring that the standards set out in the Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights and the 
other human rights covenants and instruments 
are translated into law—and realized in practice. 


In the Republic of Moldova the parliament 
appointed three parliamentary advocates to 


BOX 6.4 


The Convention on the Elimination of All 
Forms of Discrimination Against Women 
(CEDAW), adopted in 1979, has helped real- 
ize women's rights the world over. Women's 
human rights are violated in three main areas: 
* Discrimination in economic, political 
and social opportunities. 

© Tnequality in family life, including in mar- 
паре and in reproductive decision-making. 
© Gender-based violence, ranging from 
violence at home to violence in the com- 
munity, by the state and during armed 
conflict. 

"Through solidarity and struggle, the 
environment that has sanctioned violations 
of women's rights is changing in many parts 
of the world. New policies and laws are rec- 
ognizing and advancing women's human 
rights. But reality lags far behind rhetoric. 

A strategy to address the abuses of 
women's buman rights must rest on 
women's empowerment—ensuring that 
they have greater control over their eco- 
nomic resources, bodies and lives. And it 
must include the following: 
© Changing social norms. Among the 
greatest challenges to recognition of 
women's human rights are patriarchal atti- 
tudes and traditions, On grounds of cul- 
tural relativism, some governments and 
religious groups justify female genital muti- 
lation, stoning of women and self-immola- 
tion of widows. To counter this requires 
human rights education, partnerships and 
persuasion from within, A coalition of pro- 
gressive NGOs in the occupied Palestine 
territory has mounted a successful chal- 
lenge to religious orthodoxy. In Cambodia 
and Kyrgyzstan NGOs are training jour- 
nalists to recognize and change distorted 
media depictions of women that contribute 
to gender-based violence. 

* Changing laws and reforming the 
criminal justice system. Rights can be 


Source: Coomaraswamy 2000; Womenwatch 2000; Landsberg-Lewis 1998. 


Alliances for achieving women’s human rights | 


established by redress of law—national and 
international. Using the United Republic of 
Tanzania’s ratification of CEDAW, courts | 
there nullified customary law denying 
women the right to sell inherited land. But | 
in many cases national laws must be 
changed or written—especially for security | 
against violence, for equal economic and 
social opportunity and for rights to land 
and inheritance. In Brazil special police 
forces have been trained to respond to vic- 
tims of gender abuse, contributing to 
changes in attitudes and practices. 

* Implementing international agree- 
ments. CEDAW brought changes to con- 
stitutions in Colombia, South Africa and 
Uganda. It brought new laws to China, 
Costa Rica and Japan. And it has been held 
binding in court cases in Australia, Nepal 
and Zambia. While CEDAW does not 
explicitly address violence against women, 
a new general recommendation was 
appended in 1991 prohibiting gender vio- 
lence by the state and by private persons or 
groups. The Vienna Declaration of 1993 
was the first UN document to state that | 
women’s human rights are an indivisible 
and integral part of universal human rights. 

CEDAW's new optional protocol, 
introducedin 1994, contains unique proce- 
dures enabling individuals to claim reme- 
dies for violations of convention rights. In 
addition, NGOs can submit "shadow" 
reports—alternative statements to supple- 
ment state submissions. A coalition of 
Croatian women's NGOs presented a 
shadow report in 1998—and subsequently 
forged a new alliance with the Croatian 
Commission for Equality. 

Though CEDAW has many ratifica- | 
tions, it also has many reservations. These | 
reservations must be removed to allow this 
valuable document to come to life at the 
national level everywhere. 


examine individual claims and to institute legal 
procedures. They are also expected to improve 
the legislative framework for human rights 
through analysis and policy recommendations. 
Consistent with this mission, the advocates in 
1998 established an independent institution for 
protecting human rights. The Centre for 
Human Rights reports to the legislature each 
year on the observance of human rights. 

In Nicaragua the Committee for Human 
Rights and Peace, set up in 1981, works with 
NGOs in seeking information and documenta- 
tion on the performance of state officials. In 
Brazil the Committee on Human Rights receives, 
assesses and investipates complaints about 
threats to human rights. Each year the committee 
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An alliance for the rights of individuals with special needs— 


the Disabled People's International 


А good example of effective action to pro- 
tect people with special vulnerabilities in 
human rights is the Disabled People's 
International (DPI). The DPI is a grass- 
roots cross-disability network set up in 
1980 to give people with disabilities a 
voice. From the start it has dealt with 
human rights. Today the DPI has member 
organizations in 158 countries, more than 


| half of them in the developing world. 


The DPI’s main strategy isto raise aware- 
ness of disability issues and of the human 


Source: Hijab 2000. 


rights of people with disabilities, but it also 
supports development projects. The organi- 
zation played an important part in developing 
standard rules on disability. These served as a 
blueprint for a convention adopted by the 
Organization of American States in July 1998 
to eliminate all forms of discrimination 
against people with disabilities. 

The DPI has also contributed to 
changes in law or policy in such places as 
South Africa, Uganda, Zimbabwe and the 
European Union. 


Putting pressure on the government— 
the national human rights action plan of Brazil 


The Brazilian national action plan for 


| human rights, published in 1996 by a 
partnership of civil society organizations, 


was the first Latin American programme for 
protecting and promoting human rights, In 
partnership with civil society organizations, 
the government has published maps of 
human rights violations, established pro- 
grammes to protect witnesses and victims 
and started training courses on human rights 
for 5,000 military police, In December 1999 
Brazil recognized the jurisdiction of the 
Inter-Ametican Court of Human Rights. 

In 1997-99 the implementation of the 


| Source: Pinheiro and Baluarte 2000, 
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action plan was evaluated at local, state and 
national levels. With the federal government 
beginning to support human rights, rather 
than neglecting them or supporting viola- 
tions, tension has arisen with state govern- 
ments and agencies that do not respect rights. 
In January 2000 the Centre for the 
Study of Violence at the University of 
São Paulo published a national report 
on the status of human rights in Brazil. One 
of its criticisms of the action plan was that 
it concentrated too much on civil 
and political rights, at the expense of 
economic, social and cultural rights, 


organizes a national conference on human rights, 
with more than 400 representatives of civil soci- 
ety groups. И has also helped prepare the 
national human rights plan and monitor and 
evaluate its implementation (box 6.6). 

All these national institutions need to be 
harnessed in an alliance for promoting human 
rights. With each having a different compara- 
tive advantage and mandate, collaboration 
among them is needed to realize rights and 
fight against coalitions opposing progress. 


PROMOTE A RIGHTS-ENABLING ECONOMIC 
ENVIRONMENT 


In all countries a critical task for public policy 
is to build an enabling environment that 
empowers people, ensures them opportunities 
to fulfil their human rights and, where neces- 
sary, provides support for them to do so. This 
is where many policies for human rights and 
human development come together. 

To generate the resources and the opportu- 
nities for fulfilling human rights, public policy 
has to foster a growing, efficient and sustainable 
economy, But public policy has an additional 
responsibility—it has to ensure that part of the 
bigger pool of resources goes to advance peo- 
ple’s political and economic rights. 

How to create an enabling economic envi- 
ronment in which public policy can most 
effectively provide resources for advancing 
human rights? Through four sets of actions. 
First, the public sector must focus on what it 
can do and leave for others what it should not 
do, a lesson reinforced by global develop- 
ments of the past quarter century. Running 
banks and industrial enterprises is, by and 
large, better suited to the private sector. Leav- 
ing that task to private initiative not only 
increases the efficiency of the economy but 
also enables the public sector to focus on pro- 
viding the institutions and services that the 
private sector will not. 

Second, with this division of labour, the 
state can focus on the direct provision of many 
economic, social and civil rights. Building 
human capabilities of the poor, through basic 
health care, nutrition and education, is a pri- 
maty responsibility of the government. Financ- 


ing the judicial system to protect rights and 
improving prison conditions are among its 
responsibilities for advancing civil rights. 

Third, the major economic ministries, such 
as finance and planning, need to integrate 
rights into the economic policy-making 
process. By reflecting ministries' obligations on 
economic and social rights in economic policy- 
making, the government can assess the short- 
falls in meeting these rights and ways to reduce 
them within resource constraints. Such a 
process would also clarify the resource require- 
ments for providing, say, mandatory primary 
education. The concept of imperfect obliga- 
tion, defined in chapter 1, is relevant here. Gov- 
ernments must recognize the economic and 
social rights of the people they serve, but it is 
meaningless to assert that those in poor coun- 
tries must fulfil all of them immediately. 

Finally, the private sector also has respon- 
sibilities in creating an enabling economic 
environment. Chambers of commerce and 
other business organizations should con- 
tribute to efforts to further improve rights— 
not only at the workplace but also in 
advocating policies to address human rights 
violations. Many companies have advocated 
reducing child labour through mandatory pri- 
mary education (box 6.7). Firms should be 
engaged in a dialogue, to learn what businesses 
across the world are doing about human rights. 
And they should be encouraged, through pres- 
tigious national awards, to suggest and imple- 
ment practices to advance rights. 

The private sector should also cooperate 
with public agencies in incorporating human 
rights concerns into the “principles of market 
supervision”, especially to avoid discrimination 
in the job market, to prohibit child labour and 
to ensure free association and collective bar- 
gaining. Consumer rights and protection from 
market abuses are best handled by non-profit 
organizations, 


PRIORITIES FOR INTERNATIONAL ACTION 


Enlightened, responsible international policy 
action is needed to help poor countries move 
towards realization of all rights. The focus can- 
not be on simple transfers of resources. There 
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must also be a global environment that facili- 
tates the development of poor nations. 

This implies an international agenda with 
five main actions: 
• Reduce global inequality and marginalization. 
* Prevent deadly conflicts through early 
warning systems. 
* Strengthen the international system for 
promoting human rights. 
* Support regional institutions in their 
promotion of human rights. 
• Get commitment from global corporations. 


REDUCE GLOBAL INEQUALITY AND 
MARGINALIZATION 


Many proud civilizations are wounded by 
deepening poverty and marginalization—and 
many feel ostracized from the world commu- 
nity because of their lack of participation in 
new knowledge and global institutions. 
Several actions are critical for creating a 
conducive global environment for promoting 
human rights. 
e Adopting a rights ethos for aid. Aid, in 
its early phases, was not concerned with an 
integrated vision of human rights. Indeed, 
much of it was dictated by foreign policy con- 
cerns, Sometimes it flowed—with cynical 
disregard—to dictators who repressed civil 
and political rights. But the days are over 
when this could be justified by arguing that 
aid was at least promoting some economic 
and social rights. 


Today's international 
arrangements constrain 
the ability of poor 
countries to use, adapt 
and develop the findings 


of recent research 
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Many examples of misallocation build 
public cynicism about the aid bureaucracy. 
The people in donor countries need to speak 
directly to the people in poor countries—by 
engaging in debates and decisions about the 
use of aid to promote economic, social and civil 
rights. 

Some donor countries are now taking the 

lead in focusing on civil and political rights in 
their efforts to promote good governance. Aus- 
tralia, Germany, Norway, Sweden, Switzerland 
and the United Kingdom are among those tak- 
ing a rights-based approach to development 
assistance. Norway recently reviewed its sup- 
port to human rights efforts in the United 
Republic of Tanzania, Zambia and Zimbabwe. 
The review noted that “naming and shaming’ is 
typically done more effectively by civil society 
institutions and the media, which have a clear 
comparative advantage in this. Technical coop- 
eration was more helpful for support to human 
rights institutions. 
* Forging compacts for progressive 
realization of rights. Global compacts for 
meeting basic rights targets can also help, 
financed through national budget restructuring 
and increased international support. These 
global compacts call for open and accountable 
commitments to meeting some basic economic 
and social rights, such as access to education 
and health care. 

Such proposals are similar to the 20:20 ini- 
tiative, first suggested in Human Development 
Report 1992. Some developing countries are 
now fulfilling their side of the 20:20 proposal— 
allocating 20% of public spending to basic 
social services. No donors are living up to their 
side—allocating 20% of their aid budgets to 
basic social services. Doing so would help mobi- 
lize the additional $70-80 billion a year needed 
from national and international sources to 
ensure basic social services for all, 

° Writing off debt. Debt continues to con- 
strain human development and realization of 
human rights. Bilateral donors such as France 
have cancelled some of their debt, but others 
need to follow suit. The initiative for debt relief 
for heavily indebted poor countries (HIPCs) 
has had limited impact so far, By December 
1999, of 40 HIPCs, only Bolivia, Burkina Faso, 


Cóte d'Ivoire, Guyana, Mali, Mozambique and 
Uganda had completed debt relief negotia- 
tions. New measures introduced in 1999 seek 
to provide faster, deeper debt relief with links 
to poverty reduction. But debt relief still lags 
far behind intentions and promises. Needed is 
accelerated implementation for all countries, 
and new initiatives to link debt reduction to 
human development. 

© Accelerating action to develop technolo- 
gies for human poverty reduction. "Today's 
international arrangements constrain the ability 
of poor countries to use, adapt and develop the 
findings of recent research for advancing their 
economies and raising the living standards of 
their people. Why? Because distorted research 
priorities focus on the problems of the rich— 
part of the underprovision of public goods. 

Some private foundations, such as the Bill 
and Melinda Gates Foundation, have recently 
given support to vaccine research for the dis- 
eases facing poor people. In the United States 
a tax credit scheme for pharmaceutical compa- 
nies, proposed in early 2000, would use market 
incentives to redirect research efforts. The 
credits would stimulate vaccine research on 
tuberculosis, malaria and AIDS— diseases that 
take more than 5 million lives a year in poor 
countries, The expected spending of $1 billion 
over the next decade is similar to what 
UNICEF spends on its vaccination pro- 
grammes. Such public-private partnerships are 
the stimulus needed for other research and 
technology programmes aimed at the problems 
of poor people. 

There are also proposals to establish 
regional centres of technology, and to bring 
research results to poor people through the 
Internet and other cost-reducing telecommu- 
nications technology. Some poor countries 
have made major advances in adopting new 
technology in some sectors. China, India and 
several other Asian countries have become 
vibrant players in the technology revolution. 

Such promising developments need to be 
built on—by the international community and 
by “South-South” collaboration —to address 
dryland agriculture, environmental degrada- 
tion and the health hazards consuming the lives 
of poor people, 
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e Accelerating access to markets for the 
exports of developing countries. For many 
developing countries, better access to trade 
opportunities will spur growth in incomes and 
employment, as occurred for much of East 
Asia. But some of the most marginalized coun- 
tries still produce agricultural products with 
declining terms of trade. They continue to need 
policy reform, technical assistance and aid 
inflows to diversify their economies. 

While globalization shrinks the world, the 
distance between its richest and poorest people 
grows. Those who are integrated live in a 
charmed circle of prosperity. But for those out- 
side, the turbulence of continued marginaliza- 
tion and poverty is creating a volcano of 
despair. 

Viewing global justice as a right for the 
poorest and the marginalized requires a moral 
commitment and calls for fundamental 
changes in attitudes and perspectives, interna- 
tionally and nationally. Our view of common 
humanity must extend beyond the borders of 
the nation state to where fulfilling human 
rights in any one part of the world is given the 
same seriousness and the same support as ful- 
filling rights in any other. 

The cost of inaction is high—as leaders of 
both rich and poor countries have recognized. 
US President Bill Clinton has referred to the 
“widening gulf between the world’s haves and 
have-nots” and urged that we “work harder to 
treat the sources of despair before they turn 
into the poison of hatred”. President Mandela, 
no stranger to hatred, has underlined “the scale 
of global inequity as we exit the century, as well 
as the opportunity and rewards”. 


PREVENT DEADLY CONFLICTS 


Some of the modern concern with human 
tights grew out of the struggle to protect peo- 
ple and their rights during war. The Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights was inspired in 
part by outrage over the tragedy of the holo- 
caust and the killing and destruction of the 
Second World War. Recent violence in 
Afghanistan, Angola, Bosnia and Herzegov- 
ina, Chechnya, East Timor, Kashmir, Kosovo, 
Rwanda, Sierra Leone, Somalia and other 
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places has stirred new thinking about pre- 
venting conflict—and about building peace. 

Preventing and reducing conflicts has two 
important implications for human rights. The 
first is the direct effect of reducing a primary 
source of gross human rights violations. The 
second is the zmdirect effect of freeing up 
resources, so that the world community can 
shift its focus away from peacekeeping opera- 
tions and towards human development. Initia- 
tives to bring diverse national actors together 
and diagnose the causes of conflict have been 
effective in some countries and show promise 
for replication elsewhere. 

The Carnegie Commission on Preventing 
Deadly Conflicts estimated that the cost to the 
international community of the seven major 
wars in the 1990s, not including Kosovo, was 
$200 billion—four times the development aid in 
any single year. Not too surprising, then, that the 
volume of development aid went down substan- 
tially in the 1990s, The shift of resources away 
from development may even be contributing to 
future conflicts—as assistance is withdrawn just 
when needed to prevent escalation. 

With so much money thrown at problems 
after they explode, the current allocation of 
resources for international assistance is far 
from rational. The key challenge is to gear 
international institutions—particularly the 
United Nations, formed with this intent—to 
preventing conflict. The rewards in lives saved 
and human development promoted are too 
high for continued procrastination. 

With global resource flows doing so little 
to create an enabling environment for human 
rights, poor people must be bewildered. Poor 
countries send huge amounts to rich countries 
to service debt. Meanwhile, rich nations spend 
huge sums on “peacekeeping” missions after 
conflicts break out, at the same time reducing 
resources for development assistance. 

The biggest change needed is to shift the 
mandate—and resources—to preventing con- 
flicts by addressing their underlying causes. 
Promoting a global democracy also requires 
eschewing the militaristic path and focusing on 
global human development. Two types of pol- 
icy instruments are needed: early warning sys- 
tems and disarmament for development. 


Our view of common 
humanity must extend 
beyond the borders of the 


nation state 
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© Deploying early warning systems. If the 
world community is serious about shifting to 
preventive measures, it has to make more cre- 
ative use of early warning systems. 

The deployment of a preventive force in 
the former Yugoslav Republic of Macedonia 
appears to be a successful example. The Orga- 
nization of African Unity has also emphasized 
the importance of more effective early warning 
systems to avoid deadly conflict. Early warning 
systems are being used in Africa for the pre- 
vention of famine or natural disasters, as in 
Botswana, South Africa and Zimbabwe. 


| Boxes 


FEWER conflicts—a network for early warning systems 


| The Forum for Early Warning and Early 
| Response (FEWER) is an independent 
| consortium of intergovernmental and non- 
| governmental organizations and academic 
institutions whose aim is to provide deci- 
| sion-makers with information and analyses 
| for early warning of conflict and with 
| options for early response. 
| FEWER is working with the United 
Nations, the Organization for Security and 
Co-operation in Europe (OSCE) and other 
organizations to implement a strategy for 
early warning and response involving the 
Caucasus, Central Asia, South-East Asia, 
| West Africa and the Great Lakes region of 
Central Africa, 

An early warning system requires an 
analysis of many sources of information 
| anda built-in quality assurance system. The 
| core analysis requires not only a factual 

understanding, but also an understanding 
of perceptions—often as important as 
facts—and of cultural sensitivities, And it 
| should use a comprehensive methodology 
and standard formats for reporting and 
corroboration, Rigorous analysis, involving 
national, regional and international spe- 
cialists, led to reasonably accurate predic- 
tions for the Democratic Republic of the 
| Congo and the Daghestan-Chechen con- 
flict. 

This approach surveys the conflict pre- 
vention capacities of different actors in the 
region and brings together a coalition of 

| the “willing’—governments, intergovern- 
mental and non-governmental organiza- 
tions, local communities. It then has them 
agree on four things: what is generating the 
conflict, what are the long-term peace 


Source: Adelman 1999; FEWER 1999; van der Stoel 1999, 
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objectives, what and who are the potential 
spoilers and what tools are available to out- 
line a programme for conflict prevention 
and resolution. 

For the former Yugoslav Republic of 
Macedonia, early warning of conflict 
allowed an intervention in response. In 
1999 the OSCE High Commissioner for 
National Minorities issued a powerful and 
effective early warning signal about the fall- 
out in the country due to tensions in 
Kosovo. The warning led to a reasonably 
swift donor response, in a conflict region of 
high political visibility, 

To provide effective support to the 

international community in preventing 
conflicts and related human rights abuses, 
early warning systems must take the fol- 
lowing into account: 
* Political will and carly warning are 
interdependent. Without political will—as 
in the two years preceding the Zaire crisis— 
early warning is irrelevant, But without 
proper early warning—based on accurate 
and adequate information, systematic and 
comprehensive analysis and real and effec- 
tive options—all the political will in the 
world is unlikely to lead to effective action, 
And proper early warning is essential in 
developing political will, which takes time 
and trust. Proper early warning of the geno- 
cide in Rwanda might have made it possible 
to mobilize political will for effective 
intervention. 


* Early warning information and analysis | 


often reflect the interests of the stakeholder 
doing the collecting and analysing. There is 
a need for an independent early warning 
capacity with solely a peace agenda. 


Implementing early warning systems for man- 
made disasters is a complex challenge, but 
deserves support in the shift to preventive 
actions (box 6.8). 

Early warning requires early response. A 

broad range of political, economic and social— 
not just military—measures are needed for 
quick response. Negotiating missions with dis- 
tinguished international leadership can go a 
long way in preventive diplomacy. 
e Disarming for development. Civil wars 
can last for decades—witness the recent histo- 
ties of Afghanistan, Guatemala, Lebanon, 
Mozambique, Somalia and Sudan. The fuel for 
destruction in these civil wars is not nuclear 
bombs and chemical warfare, which attract 
attention, but the more mundane mines and 
light weapons. The abundance of supply can 
be gauged by the price: in some African coun- 
tries an AK-47 sells for $6, the price of a meal 
at McDonald’s. 

When weapons circulate, so do fear and 
the expectation of conflict, undermining 
investment and markets, Disarming for devel- 
opment can help restore an enabling environ- 
ment for economic revival. During Albania’s 
civil disturbances in 1997 civilians stormed 
government arms depots. Alarmed by the 
prospect of 600,000 weapons in circulation, 
the Albanian government, the United Nations 
and several international donors financed a 
“weapons in exchange for development” pro- 
ject in the Gramsch district. In return for 6,000 
weapons and ammunition, the district received 
assistance for rebuilding physical and social 
infrastructure destroyed during conflict. 

Bilateral aid agencies should raise concerns 
about the harmful effects of actions by other 
ministries of their governments—a protest in 
which the media and NGOs can participate. In 
particular, they should point to the damage to 
human rights from agreements for sales of the 
small arms and mines used so widely in civil 
wars. And companies that sell instruments of 
torture could be classified as rogue firms. 

The Economic Community of West 
African States is working with the United 
Nations and other agencies to reduce the pro- 
liferation of light weapons. Economic revival is 
likely if weapons-for-development swaps 


reduce tension and the expectation of conflict. 
Such swaps can also misfire. But when they 
work, as the aftermath of previous conflicts 
across the world has shown, the repairs and 
public works create a framework for economic 
revival. 

Can anything be done to protect human 
rights while civil wars rage? Cynicism about the 
value of doing so is misplaced. The laws of war 
grew out of the vision of the founder of the Red 
Cross, and these laws have made an enormous 
difference. Now these rules of international 
engagement need to be extended to internal 
conflicts. How? No easy answers—but step by 
step, despite caution and differences, the inter- 
national community is struggling to find some 
solutions. The Security Council is seeking con- 
sensus for strengthening the legal protection of 
civilians. Some countries still have not ratified 
the basic international instruments. Many can 
do much more to ensure that their military and 
police force are trained to work within the inter- 
national standards applying to war. 


STRENGTHEN THE INTERNATIONAL 
SYSTEM OF HUMAN RIGHTS 


The modern international human rights 
machinery was established with the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights. In the first two 
or three decades there was some action, much 
inaction and only limited achievements, in part 
because of the cold war. In the past decade 
implementation of international standards has 
gathered pace (see chapter 2). 

The reporting procedures and monitoring 
strategies of treaty bodies have been strength- 
ened over the past two decades. NGOs are раг- 
ticipating more in reporting, often by 
providing “shadow” (alternative) reports that 
complement the information provided by gov- 
ernments. The treaty bodies, working through 
constructive dialogue, assist governments in 
implementing their treaty commitments. 
Although lacking real implementation power, 
they often raise sensitive questions and identify 
the most pressing human rights issues needing 
remedial action. 

But the review process is slow and seriously 
under-resourced—a result of the number of 
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countries represented, the range of issues and 
factual detail on which countries are asked to 
provide information and the limited time avail- 
able to the independent experts elected to the 
committees. 

Proposed solutions include changes to 
expedite reporting and greater public involve- 
ment. Proposals have also been made for con- 
solidating the six supervisory committees into 
a single treaty body, with more financial and 
staff resources to give it more teeth. Removing 
the inefficiencies is a priority. Without major 
reform and additional resources, it will be dif- 
ficult to create a treaty-based culture of 
compliance. 

The Rome statute to establish an Interna- 
tional Criminal Court represents a vision of a 
new era—one of effective action against the 
most extreme violations of individual human 
rights within nation states. The court should 
reinforce the responsibility of states for pro- 
tecting human rights and contribute to an 
international order that demands respect for 
human rights. 

A new precedent for accountability in 
human rights was set by the Pinochet case. In 
this pioneering case one state, Spain, requested 
extradition from another, the United King- 
dom, of someone accused of torture and 
related crimes while head of state of a third, 
Chile. Some African governments have used 
the International Criminal Court's provisions 
in ways that provide impressive illustrations of 
the actions made possible by an increasingly 
supportive international human rights frame- 
work (box 6.9). Still, much remains to be done. 
For example, all the crimes of the wars in 
Bosnia and Herzegovina and Croatia and of 
Kosovo are still to be accounted for. 

Future advances should focus not on creat- 
ing new institutions but on consolidating and 
integrating the mandates of existing agencies. 
UNICEF, for example, has incorporated a 
rights-based approach in its programmes and 
is working with many states to implement 
them. It is working with civil society organiza- 
tions and joining forces with others to secure 
the rights of children. And its campaign to 
change social norms that “validate” honour 
killings of women continues its emphasis on 


A new precedent for 
accountability in human 
rights was set by the 


Pinochet case 


discrimination leading to adverse economic, 
social and political outcomes for women. 

UNIFEM's work on aspects of CEDAW 
and related areas is pioneering and wide rang- 
ing. UNESCO has a procedure for filing indi- 
vidual complaints for alleged infringements of 
rights to education, information, language and 
culture. The International Labour Organiza- 
tion, from its inception, has set standards and 
put in place mechanisms for protecting work- 
ers' rights and promoting their welfare. Its 
monitoring procedures provide an opportu- 
nity for partnerships for human rights and 
workers’ welfare between the government, 
employers and trade unions. 

UNDP is integrating human rights con- 
cerns into its work on human development, 
and its network of country offices is using an 
imaginative mix of advocacy and technical 
assistance programmes to build institutions in 
support of human rights. UNDP is also creat- 
ing a unique advocacy asset—a network built 
around the global and national human devel- 


opment reports. Written by national institu- 
tions, many of the national reports have already 
assessed the human rights situation in the 
country and offered policy recommendations. 
Thus where feasible, these reports can be the 
initial independent national assessments of 
human rights. UNDP's technical assistance 
programmes provide support for institutions 
of governance and organize training pro- 
grammes and workshops. In all these endeav- 
ours the country offices and regional bureaux 
work closely with the Office of the High Com- 
missioner for Human Rights. 

With most UN agencies working on differ- 
ent aspects of human rights, a more coordi- 
nated and integrated approach could offer big 
gains in efficiency and efficacy. 


SUPPORT REGIONAL INSTITUTIONS IN THEIR 
PROMOTION OF HUMAN RIGHTS 


Most regions have taken human rights initia- 
tives, encouraging action from allies and peers. 
The advantage of these initiatives is that they 
embed the advance of universal human rights 
in a culturally sensitive discourse. The danger 
is that in the name of pragmatism, they water 
down international standards and visions in 
order to reach agreement. 

The regional human rights bodies reflect 
both achievements and shortcomings (box 
6.10). Initiated in 1949, the Council of Europe 
devotes major efforts to protecting human 
tights and fundamental freedoms. From the 
beginning it included in its aims “the mainte- 
nance and further realization of human rights 
and fundamental freedoms”, A core principle 
is universality of human rights, backed by pro- 
motion of “common standards throughout all 
member states, to the benefit of all, no matter 
who they are or where they are from”. 

The Arab human rights charter has sparked 
debate on whether it represents progress—and 
whether its provisions water down international 
commitments. Nonetheless, it is an important 
advance in the regional recognition of rights, 
embodying them within the cultural iraditions 
that define people's lives. 

In Asia NGOs have taken the initiative in 
developing a regional human rights charter— 
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complicated, since the region is the world's 
most populous and diverse. No other conti- 
nent has such a mix of major religions, side by 
side with explicitly secular governments—nor 
such a mix of wealthy and poor nations. The 
Asian charter does not have the support of gov- 
ernments, and is meant more to mobilize civil 
society institutions within a framework of 
shared humane values. 


GET COMMITMENT FROM GLOBAL 
CORPORATIONS 


People’s movements have galvanized public 
opinion against multinational corporations 
that flout human rights. Well-targeted cam- 
paigns have severely damaged their public 
image, and consumer boycotts have reduced 
their profits. In many cases the maligned firms 
have responded by developing codes of con- 
duct to provide common human rights guide- 
lines for global operations. 

Critics of voluntary codes point to the need 
for mandatory actions monitored by a regula- 
tory body—by the industry, an international 
NGO ora government body. Supporters point 
to the need for the codes to constrain the 
behaviour of subcontractors to the principal 
firm, as well as of national firms, where many 
of the rights violations occur. 

Benetton, the Italian-based garment manu- 
facturer, has gone beyond voluntary codes and 
expanded into public advocacy of rights 
issues—advocacy that has nothing to do with 
its operations. One of its campaigns pushes for 
the end of the death penalty. 

Such campaigns mark an important and 
Possibly decisive shift in private corporations’ 
involvement in rights issues—an entirely dif- 
ferent role in advocating issues that affect 
tights beyond their working environment. 
This socially conscious advocacy could offer a 
more effective force for change than project 
Interventions related to a firm's operations. Ап 
interesting example is that of a private corpo- 
ration that has pledged to refuse diamond sales 
for financing conflict (box 6.11). 

Another interesting innovation is the part- 
nership between firms and civil society organi- 
zations, to recognize violations of certain rights. 


PROMOTIA 


Liz Claiborne, Bell Atlantic and American 
Express have joined with labour unions, gov- 
ernment agencies and non-profit agencies, such 
as Victim Services in Manhattan, that deal with 
domestic violence. These firms encourage their 
staff to report violations and provide coun- 
selling to employees who are victims of abuse. 
Many firms are trying to rectify poor past 
performance. Take the Coca-Cola Company, 
being sued by minority employees for institu- 
tional bias. In response to the legal cases and 


BOX 6.10 


Several European initiatives have extended 
the mechanisms for promoting human rights 
beyond the boundaries of the nation state. 


Council of Europe 

Genocide and suffering of people in Europe 
led to the creation of regional institutions 
aimed at preventing similar events by recog- 
nizing and realizing human rights and free- 
doms. Now with 41 member states, the 
Council of Europe continues to work 
towards democratic ideals, ensuring univer- 
sality of human rights by promoting common 
standards throughout all member states. 

The structures of the council include 
the European Court of Human Rights, 
which has dealt with about 4,000 cases 
since its founding. The court has passed 
judgements against nation states in several 
cases—secret surveillance using telephone 
taps without adequate security grounds, 
failure to protect children abused by their 
parents, expulsion of foreigners in cir- 
cumstances violating their right to family 
life. 

The Council of Europe has adopted 
resolutions on a range of human rights 
issues, These have included regulating the 
use of personal data in police records, 
ensuring the rights of conscientious objec- 
tors and of foreign prisoners and ensuring 
education on human rights in European 
schools. It has also adopted recommenda- 
tions on many areas of human rights, such 
as AIDS and the abolition of capital 
punishment. 


European Union 
The European Union also plays an impor- 
| tant part in making and implementing 


European regional initiatives for promoting human rights 


human rights policies. One EU institution 
that appears to be acquiring greater 
importance is the European Court of Jus- 
tice, based in Luxembourg. In 1989 an 
offshoot of the court, the Court of First 
Instance, was created to hear cases 
brought by firms and individuals, usually 
involving commercial disputes. The 
European Court of Justice has since then 
dealt with legal issues among member 
states. 


Organization for Security and Co-operation 
in Europe 
In January 1993 Max van der Stoel took up 
his duties as the first High Commissioner 
for National Minorities for the Organiza- 
tion for Security and Co-operation in 
Europe (OSCE), a post established as “an 
instrument of conflict prevention at the 
earliest possible stage”. This mandate was 
created largely in response to the situation 
in the former Yugoslavia, which some 
feared would be repeated elsewhere in 
Europe, especially among the countries in 
transition to democracy. 

Three sets of recommendations have 


been elaborated to serve as references for | 
nation states to respect the human rights of | 


minorities and thereby reduce the chances 
of conflict—the Hague recommendation 
on education rights of national minorities 
(1996), the Oslo recommendation on their 
linguistic rights (1998) and the Lund rec- 
ommendations on their effective 
participation in public life (1999). 

An area where the European multilat- 
eral institutions failed, however, was in the 
prevention of massive human rights viola- 
tions in Bosnia and Herzegovina. 


| Source: Council of Europe 2000; European Court of Justice and Court of First Instance 2000; OSCE 1996, 1998 and 1999, 
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media attention, Coca-Cola established quan- clear business imperative. . . ту own salary 
titative targets for promoting diversity. "What will be tied to achieving these diversity goals." 
gets measured gets done”, noted chief execu- 


tive Douglas Daft. “Employee diversity is a А SUMMARY OF ACTIONS TO REALIZE A 
VISION FOR THE 21ST CENTURY 


Defining the comparative advantage of differ- 
ent institutions is the starting point of any 
implementation strategy (figure 6.1). Many 
institutions have multiple and overlapping 
roles. But each has comparative advantages, 
and concentrating on strengths can increase 
their effectiveness, particularly when partner- 
ships recognize that other institutions are 
focusing on other elements of advocacy and 
implementation. 

How useful is it to engage in finger-pointing 
on violations of human rights? Is it better to 
support countries by acknowledging progress 
and providing assistance for strengthening insti- 
tutions? The answer, of course, is to do both. 
Finger-pointing is a necessary part of invoking 


FIGURE 6.1 
Building a network for NILE: comparative advantages for human rights actions Leadership role 
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accountability. And supporting good intentions 
requires pragmatic interventions for changing 
laws and building the implementation capacity 
of institutions. Some actors, such as NGOs, are 
better placed than others for finger-pointing. 
And the comparative advantage of intergovern- 
mental agencies is implementing programmes 
that promote human rights and development. 

The conceptual integration of human 
rights and human development, articulated in 
chapter 1, advances the common goal of polit- 
ical, economic and social freedom. Just as indi- 
viduals have the right not to be tortured, they 
have the right not to die from hunger. Social 
arrangements must not only ensure the free- 
dom of expression but also prevent severe mal- 
nutrition. Political and civil freedoms are 
vitally important—but so is the right to a stan- 
dard of living that gives people dignity. Eco- 
nomic rights are as important as political 
rights, though the strategies and instruments 
to advance each may differ substantially. 


A VISION FOR THE 21ST CENTURY 


The 21st should be the century for the world- 
wide spread of freedoms. АП people have the 
tight to enjoy seven freedoms—from discrim- 
ination, from want, for personal development, 
from threats to personal security, for partici- 
pation, from injustice and for productive 
work. Each of these freedoms requires a vision 
worthy of collective effort by the nations of 
the world. And the universality of human 
rights provides the foundation for this global 
vision. 

* Women and racial and ethnic groups have 
suffered violent discrimination. Their strug- 
gles against deep prejudices have brought 
many gains in freedom. But with many battles 
won, the war is not yet over for the billions still 
suffering from discrimination. The human 
tights and human development movements 
will struggle for the changes in laws, norms 
and institutions that must liberate those 
remaining shackled by discrimination. 

* Famines wiped millions from the earth 
during the 20th century, mostly because of 
inhumanity, not nature. Such violent depriva- 
tons are now rare, but freedom from want 
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remains a distant dream for millions of people. 
In the 21st century national and global eco- 
nomic systems have to honour obligations to 
those humiliated by want. The ultimate pur- 
pose of global economic growth is to provide 
people the dignity of being free from want, a 
point emphasized by the human development 
perspective. 

* The frequency of torture in history pro- 
vides a tragic indicator of the evil that lurks in 
the hearts of men. The elimination of torture, 
and the national and international prosecu- 
tion of those who engage in it, are central to 
the continuing struggle for the freedom for 
personal security. There are other important 
dimensions to personal security. Many women 
who have been raped feel ashamed and face 
legal systems that reflect patriarchal preju- 
dices. Freedom for personal security requires 
global coalitions for changing the laws, insti- 
tutions and values that deny dignity and pro- 
tection to women. 

* The global gains in democracy are still 
very recent. The 21st century should give all 
people—for the first time in history—the right 
to choose their government and the freedom 
to participate in the decisions that affect their 
lives. Active involvement in civic institutions 
and unprecedented access to information and 
knowledge will enhance fundamental political 
freedoms. 

• The arbitrary exercise of power has tradi- 
tionally reinforced the helplessness of the 
powerless. When governments operated on 
the principle of the divine right of kings, rulers 
did not seek legitimacy for their power in any 
notion of justice. The struggle against such 
injustice demanded that social institutions be 
based on legitimacy, consent and rule of law. 
In the 21st century securing freedom against 
injustice will require institutions that protect 
people through transparent rules applied 
equally to all. 

ә All adults deserve the freedom to work 
without humiliation and exploitation. And 
children should be at school, not at work. 
Much has been achieved in protecting chil- 
dren and improving the working conditions of 
adults. Many enjoy the freedom for produc- 
tive work. But millions toil in inhumane con- 


The 21st should be the 
century for the worldwide 
spread of freedoms. All 
people have the right to 


enjoy seven freedoms 
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ditions, while others feel socially excluded Ьу 
lack of work. In the 21st century dignity 
demands a commitment to including the 
ostracized and abolishing oppressive working 
conditions. 

These are ambitious goals—yet there is 
nothing new in these aspirations. These are 


the freedoms that have motivated people 
throughout history. The fight for these free- 
doms, across all cultures and races, has been 
the bond holding the human family together. 
What is unique to the 21st century is the pos- 
sibility that these aspirations can become a 
reality for all people. 
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NOTE ON STATISTICS IN THE HUMAN DEVELOPMENT REPORT 


Statistics. provide objective information on 
trends in human development and inputs for 
the analysis of critical policy issues. Thus 
although the Human Development Report is 
not a statistical publication, it presents data on 
a wide array of indicators in diverse areas of 
human development. 

The Report's primary purpose is to assess 
the state of human development across the 
globe and provide a critical analysis of a specific 
theme each year. Readers find it useful to have 
a report that focuses on human well-being 
rather than on economic trends, and that com- 
bines thematic policy analysis with detailed 
country data in a user-friendly presentation. 

The indicators in the Human Develop- 
ment Report reflect the rich body of informa- 
tion available internationally. As a secondary 
user of data, the Report presents statistical 
information that has been built up through the 
collective effort of many people and organiza- 
tions. The original sources range from national 
censuses and surveys to international data 
series collected and harmonized by interna- 
tional organizations. The Human Development 
Report Office gratefully acknowledges the col- 
laboration of the many agencies that made pub- 
lication of the latest data on human 
development possible (box 1). 

To allow comparisons across countries and 
over time, all the statistical tables in the Report 
are based on internationally standardized data, 
collected and processed by sister agencies in 
the international system or, in a few cases, by 
other bodies. These organizations, whether col- 
lecting data from national sources or through 
their own surveys, harmonize definitions and 
collection methods to make their data as inter- 
Nationally comparable as possible. The data 
produced by these agencies may sometimes dif- 
fer from data produced by national sources, 
often because of adjustments to harmonize 
data, In a few cases, where data are not available 
from international organizations— particularly 
for the human development indices—other 
sources have been used. These sources are 
clearly referenced in the relevant tables. 

_ The text of the Report draws on a much 
Wider variety of $ources—commissioned 
Papers, journal articles and other scholarly 


publications, government documents, reports 
of NGOs, reports of international organiza- 
tions, national human development reports. 
Where such information is used in boxes or 
tables in the text, the source is shown and the 
full citation is given in the references. 


THE NEED FOR BETTER HUMAN 
DEVELOPMENT STATISTICS 


The need to strengthen data collection and 
reporting at the national and international 
levels cannot be overstated. Despite the con- 
siderable efforts of international organiza- 
tions to collect, process and disseminate 
social and economic statistics and to stan- 
dardize definitions and data collection meth- 
ods, many problems remain in the coverage, 
consistency and comparability of data across 
countries and over time. These limitations are 
a major constraint in monitoring human 
development nationally and globally. 

While the data in the Report demonstrate 
the wealth of information available, they also 
show many gaps in data on critical human 
development issues. For example, data are 
often unavailable for the 57 core indicators 
selected in the UN Common Country Assess- 
ment (CCA). For more than 90 countries no 
data are available on youth literacy. For 66 
developing countries there are no recent data 
on the incidence of income poverty using the 
standard $1 a day measure (1993 PPP US$). 
And for only 117 countries are there data on 
underweight children under five. Many of 
these CCA indicators are also being used to 
monitor progress towards the international 
development goals. 

Lack of data is a particular constraint in 
monitoring gender disparity and poverty. 
Coverage of the gender-related development 
index (GDI) is limited to 143 countries, the 
gender empowerment measure (GEM) to 70 
countries and the human poverty index 
(HPI-1 and HPI-2) to 103 countries. Wage 
data disaggregated by gender are available 
from the International Labour Organization 
for only 46 countries. Coverage of critical 
aspects of human poverty is also limited. 
UNICEF reports estimates of population 
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BOX 1 


By generously sharing data, the following organizations made it possible 
for the Human Development Report to publish the important human 
development statistics appearing in the indicator tables. 


|. Carbon Dioxide Information Analysis Center (CDIAC) CDIAC, a 
data and analysis centre of the US Department of Energy, focuses on 
the greenhouse effect and global climate change. It is the source of the 
data on carbon dioxide emissions. 


Co-operative Programme for Monitoring and Evaluation of the 
Long-Range Transmission of Air Pollutants in Europe (EMEP) 
This specialized agency of the United Nations Economic Commission 
for Europe (UNECE) collects and analyses data on air pollution for 
UNECE member countries. It is the source of the data on sulphur diox- 
ide emissions. 


Food and Agriculture Organization (FAO) The FAO collects, analy- 
ses and disseminates information and data on food and agriculture. It 
is the source of the data on food aid and food production and supply. 


Inter-Parliamentary Union (IPU) This organization provides data on 
trends in political participation and structures of democracy. The 
Human Development Report relies on the IPU for information on 
women's political representation and other election-related data. 


International Institute for Strategic Studies (IISS) An independent 
centre for research, information and debate on the problems of con- 
flicts, the TISS maintains an extensive military database. The data on 
armed forces are from its publication The Military Balance. 


International Labour Organization (ILO) The ILO maintains an 
extensive programme of statistical publications, with the Yearbook of 
Labour Statistics its most comprehensive collection of labour force 
data. The ILO is the source of the employment and wage data, projec- 
tions of economic activity rates and information on the ratification sta- 
tus of labour tights conventions. 


International Monetary Fund (IMF) The IMF has an extensive pro- 
gramme for developing and compiling statistics on international finan- 
cial transactions and balance of payments, Much of the economic data 
provided to the Human Development Report Office by other agencies 
originate from the IMF. 


International Telecommunication Union (ITU) This specialized UN 
agency maintains an extensive collection of statistics on communica- 
tions and information. The data on trends in communications are from 
its database World Telecommunications Indicators. 


Joint United Nations Programme on HIV/AIDS (UNAIDS) and 
World Health Organization (WHO) This joint UN programme mon- 
itors the spread of HIV/AIDS. Its Report on the Global HIV/AIDS 
Epidemic is the primary source of HIV/AIDS data for the Report. 


Luxembourg Income Study (LIS) A cooperative research project with 
25 member countries, the LIS focuses on poverty and policy issues. The 
income poverty estimates for many OECD countries are from the LIS. 


Office of US Foreign Disaster Assistance/Center for Research on 
the Epidemiology of Disasters (OFDA/CRED) OFDA/CRED 
maintains the International Disaster Database, with data on more 
than 12,000 mass disasters and their effects from 1900 to the present, 
This source provides the estimates of people killed in natural and tech- 
nological disasters. 


Major sources of data used in the Human Development Report 


Organisation for Economic Co-operation and Development (OECD) 
The OECD publishes data on social and economic trends in its member 
countries as well as data on aid flows. It is the source of data on aid, employ- 
ment and functional illiteracy. 


United Nations Children’s Fund (UNICEF) UNICEF monitors the 
well-being of children and provides a wide array of data. Its State of the 
World’s Children provides data for the Report. 


United Nations Conference on Trade and Development (UNCTAD) | 
UNCTAD provides trade and economic statistics through a number of | 


publications, including the World Investment Report, a source of invest- 
ment flows data for the Report. UNCTAD also contributes to trade data 
that the Human Development Report Office receives from other agencies. 


United Nations Crime Prevention and Criminal Justice Divisio: This | 


UN office, the source of data on crime and judicial systems for the Report, 
maintains and develops the UN database on such issues through surveys of 
crime trends and the operations of criminal justice systems. 


United Nations Economic Commission for Europe (UNECE) This 
regional UN agency collects and publishes a wide range of social and eco- 
nomic data on its member countries. UNECE data in this year’s Report 
include indicators on unemployment and personal distress. 


United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization 
(UNESCO) This specialized UN agency is the source of education data. 
The Report draws on its Statistical Yearbook and World Education 
Report as well as data received directly from UNESCO, 


United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees (UNHCR) This UN 
organization provides data on refugees through its Refugees and Others 
of Concern to UNHCR (Statistical Overview). 


United Nations Multilateral Treaties Deposited with the Secretary- 
General (UN Treaty Section) The Human Development Report Office 
compiles information on the status of major international human rights 
instruments based on the database maintained by this UN office. 


United Nations Population Division (UNPOP) This specialized UN 
office produces international data on population trends. The Human 
Development Report relies on two of its publications, World Population 
Prospects and World Urbanization Prospects, for demographic estimates. 


United Nations Statistics Division (UNSD) The United Nations Statis- 
tics Division provides a wide range of statistical outputs and services for 
producers and users of statistics worldwide, It also contributes to many sta- 
tistical data series that the Human Development Report Office receives 
from other agencies. This year’s Report uses UNSD data on electricity con- 
sumption and personal distress. 


World Bank The World Bank produces data on economic trends as well 
asa broad array of other data, Its World Development Indicators is the 
primary source for a number of the indicators presented in the Report. 


World Health Organization (WHO) This specialized agency maintains 
a large number of data series on health issues, the sources for the health- 
related indicators in the Report. 


World Resources Institute This non-governmental organization main- 
tains a large database on environmental issues, It presents comprehensive 
data in its biannual publication World Resources, the source for some of 
the data on environmental protection and resources in the Report. 
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without access to safe water for 130 coun- 
tries, but no estimates for 58 others. 

The data on adult literacy illustrate the 
consistency and comparability problems 
(box 2). So do the crime data supplied by the 
United Nations Crime Prevention and Crim- 
inal Justice Division. These data come from 
the Fifth United Nations Survey of Crime 
Trends and Operations of Criminal Justice 
Systems (1990-94), and their availability and 
reliability depend heavily on a country's law 
enforcement and reporting system. These 
factors must be considered when making 
comparisons, even with internationally stan- 
dardized data. 

Also causing comparability problems are 
the significant shifts and breaks in statistical 
series that often occur when statistical bodies 
and research institutions update or improve 
their estimates using new data sources, such 
as censuses and surveys. The transition in the 
countries of Eastern Europe and the CIS has 
led toa break in most of their statistical series, 
so data for recent years pose problems of reli- 
ability, consistency and international compa- 
rability and are often subject to revisions. 

Data availability suffers when there is a 
war or civil strife. In such cases reporting of 
data in the main statistical tables of the 
Report is interrupted, and any available data 
on basic human development indicators are 
presented in a special table following the 
main statistical tables. That has been the 
case for Afghanistan, the Democratic Peo- 
ple’s Republic of Korea, Liberia and Soma- 
lia. When data again become available, as 
they have for such countries as Rwanda, the 
country is re-introduced in the main tables. 

The state of human development statis- 
tics is ultimately an issue of priorities. Why 
should trade balance data be available soon 
after the end of every month, while data on 
child malnutrition or school enrolments often 
take years to produce—years that excluded 
children may never recover? 

' Improving human development statistics 
5 a complex undertaking. But there are three 
general priorities. First, national statistical 
Capacity needs to be improved. Second, bet- 
ter coordination is needed between national 


and international statistical ^ agencies. 
National statistical offices often offer the 
Human Development Report Office data that 
differ from those provided by international 
agencies. While the office is not in a position 
to use or comment on such data, the differ- 
ences point to a need for better communica- 
tion between national and international 
statistical bodies. Finally, improved commu- 
nication is needed between international sta- 
tistical bodies to ensure efficiency in 
collecting statistics and in building national 
statistical capacity. 

All these improvements would enhance 
international statistics, but particular empha- 
sis needs to be placed on improving human 


development statistics. 


BOX2 


Literacy involves a continuum of reading 
and writing skills, often extending to basic 
arithmetic skills (numeracy) and life skills. 
The literacy rate reflects the accumulated 
achievement of primary education and 
adult literacy programmes in imparting 
basic literacy skills to the population. 
Because of the need to collect internation- 
ally comparable data, the concept of liter- 
acy is usually reduced to the standard 
definition—the ability to read and write, 
with understanding, a simple statement 
related to one's daily life. 

Countries collect literacy statistics in 
different ways. Most rely on national popu- 
lation censuses that take place every 5 or 10 
years, or household, labour force or other 
demographic surveys, Some use literacy 
surveys to collect more detailed data. Addi- 
tional data from national publications and 
‘reports and from ad hoc surveys are used to 
supplement literacy statistics at the interna- 
tional level. 

Literacy ideally should be determined 
by measuring the reading, writing and 
numeracy skills of each person within a 
social context. Organizing such measure- 

| ments during national population censuses 
may be too time-consuming, costly and 
complex. However, some countries do 
require census enumerators to administer 
a simple test by asking each person in a 
household to read a simple, preselected 


Source: UNESCO 20002. 
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The challenges of measuring literacy 


text. But enumerators usually determine 
literacy status on the basis of self 
declaration or a declaration by the head of 
the household. That sometimes gives rise to 
concerns about data reliability and thus 
comparability. 

Some countries may equate never hav- 
ing attended school with illiteracy—or hav- 
ing attended school or completed grade 4 
with literacy. But the latest UN recommen- 
dations on censuses. advise against assum- 
ing any links between school attendance 
and literacy or educational attainment (UN 
1998b). 

The most recent UNESCO literacy 
estimates and projections come from its 
February 2000 assessment, covering 134 
countries, 116 of them developing. Many 
developed countries, having attained high 
levels of literacy, no longer collect literacy 
statistics during national population cen- 
suses and thus are not included in the 
UNESCO data. For 78 countries that pro- 
vided literacy statistics from the 1990 
round of population censuses, the quality 
and reliability of the estimates are relatively 
high. For 30 countries statistics from the 
1980 censuses have produced estimates 
and. projections of acceptable quality. 
These are supplemented by estimates of 
lower quality based on statistics collected 
before 1980 or derived from correlated 
indicators. 
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DATA USED IN THE HUMAN DEVELOPMENT 
INDEX 


The human development index (HDI) is calcu- 
lated using international data available at the 
time the Report is prepared. 

Life expectancy at birth. The life 
expectancy estimates used in the Report are 
from the 1998 revision of the United Nations 
Population Division database World Popula- 
tion Prospects (UN 1998c). The United 
Nations Population Division derives popula- 
tion estimates and projections biannually from 
population censuses, supplemented with infor- 
mation from national survey data. In the 1998 
revision it made significant adjustments to fur- 
ther incorporate the demographic impact of 
HIV/AIDS, which has led to substantial 
changes in life expectancy estimates for anum- 
ber of countries, particularly in Sub-Saharan 
Africa. Adjustments were also made to reflect 
extensive migration, the growth in the number 
of refugees in Africa and other parts of the 
world and the demographic changes in Eastern 
Europe and the CIS (UN 1998c). 

The life expectancy estimates published by 
the United Nations Population Division are 
five-year averages. The life expectancy esti- 
mates for 1998 shown in table 1 (on the HDI) 
were obtained through linear interpolation 
based on these five-year averages. While the 
human development indices require yearly esti- 
mates, other tables showing data of this type, 
such as table 9 (on survival), present the unal- 
tered five-year averages. Estimates for years 
after 1995 refer to medium-variant projections. 

Adult literacy. The adult literacy rates 
presented in the Report are new estimates and 
projections from UNESCO’s February 2000 
literacy assessment. UNESCO has incorpo- 
rated new population estimates from the 
United Nations Population Division and new 
literacy statistics collected through national 
population censuses. It has also recently 
refined its estimation procedures, 

Gross primary, secondary and tertiary 
enrolment. The 1998 gross enrolment ratios 
presented in the Report are preliminary esti- 
mates from UNESCO. Gross enrolment ratios 
are calculated by dividing the number of chil- 
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dren enrolled in each level of schooling by the 
number of children in the age group corre- 
sponding to that level. Thus they are affected 
by the age- and sex-specific population esti- 
mates published by the United Nations Popu- 
lation Division, and by the timing and 
methods of surveys by administrative reg- 
istries, of population censuses and of national 
education surveys. Moreover, UNESCO peri- 
odically revises its methodology for projecting 
and estimating enrolment. For 15 countries 
included in the main statistical tables, 
UNESCO estimates are not available and esti- 
mates by the Human Development Report 
Office are used. 

Gross enrolment ratios can hide important 
differences among countries because of differ- 
ences in the age range corresponding to a level 
of education and in the duration of education 
programmes. Such factors as grade repetition 
can also lead to distortions in the data. For the 
HDI, net enrolment, for which data are col- 
lected for single years of age, would be the pre- 
ferred indicator of access to education as a 
proxy of knowledge. Because this indicator 
measures enrolments only of a particular age 
group, the data could be more easily and reli- 
ably aggregated and used for international 
comparisons. But net enrolment data are avail- 
able for too few countries to be used in the 
HDI. 

GDP per capita (PPP US$). The GDP 
per capita (PPP US$) data used in the Report 
ate provided by the World Bank and are based 
on the latest International Comparison Pro- 
gramme (ICP) surveys. The surveys cover 118 
countries, the largest number ever in a round 
of ICP surveys. The World Bank also provided 
estimates based on these surveys for another 
44 countries. 

The surveys were carried out separately in 
different regions. As regional data are 
expressed in different currencies and may be 
based on different classification schemes О? 
aggregation formulas, the data are not strictly 
comparable across regions. Price and expen 
diture data from the regional surveys Were 
linked using a standard classification scheme 
to compile internationally comparable pur 
chasing power parity (PPP) data. The base 
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year for the PPP data is 1996; data for the ref- 
erence year 1998 were extrapolated using rel- 
ative price movements over time between 
each country and the United States, the base 
country. For countries not covered by the 
World Bank, PPP estimates provided by Alan 
Heston and Robert Summers (1999) of the 
University of Pennsylvania are used. 


DATA, METHODOLOGY AND PRESENTATION 
OF THE HUMAN DEVELOPMENT INDICATORS 


The data in this year’s Report reflect the con- 
tinuous efforts over the years to publish the 
best available data and to improve their pre- 
sentation and transparency. Building on 
improvements made in 1999, this year’s Report 
has, for several more indicators, reduced to two 
years the time lag between the reference date of 
indicators and the date of release of the Report. 

The definitions of statistical terms have 
been revised and expanded to include more 
indicators for which short, meaningful defini- 
tions can be given. In addition, the trans- 
parency of sources has been further 
improved. When an agency provides data it 
has collected from another source, both 
sources are credited. But when international 
statistical organizations build on the work of 
many other contributors, only the ultimate 
source is given. The sources also show the 
original data components used in any calcula- 
tions by the Human Development Report 
Office to ensure that all calculations can be 
easily replicated. 


COUNTRY CLASSIFICATIONS 


Countries are classified in four ways in this 
year's Report: in major world aggregates, by 
region, by human development level and by 
income (see the classification of countries). 
These designations do not necessarily 
express a judgement about the development 
Stage reached by a particular country or area. 
Instead, they are classifications used by differ- 
ent organizations for operational purposes. 
The term country as used in the text and the 


tables refers, as appropriate, to territories or 
areas, 
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Major world classifications. This year the 
classification industrialized countries is 
replaced by OECD, which is more clearly 
defined. The other global groups are a// devel- 
oping countries and Eastern Europe and the 
CIS. These groups are not mutually exclusive. 
The classification world represents the uni- 
verse of 174 countries covered by the Report. 

Regional classifications. Developing 
countries are further classified into the follow- 
ing regions: Arab States, East Asia, Latin 
America and the Caribbean (including Mex- 
ico), South Asia, South-East Asia and the 
Pacific, Southern Europe and Sub-Saharan 
Africa. These regional classifications are con- 
sistent with the Regional Bureaux of UNDP. 
An additional classification is least developed 
countries, as defined by the United Nations. 

Human development classifications. All 
countries are classified into three clusters by 
achievement in human development; high 
human development (with an HDI of 0.800 or 
above), medium human development 
(0.500-0.799) and low human development 
(less than 0.500). 

Income classifications. All countries аге 
grouped by income based on World Bank clas- 
sifications (valid through July 2000): high 
income (GNP per capita of $9,361 or more in 
1998), middle income ($761-9,360) and low 
income ($760 or less). 


AGGREGATES AND GROWTH RATES 


Aggregates. Aggregates are presented at the 
end of most tables, for the classifications 
described above. Aggregates that are the total 
for the classification (such as for population) 
are indicated by a T. All other aggregates are 
weighted averages. 

Unless otherwise indicated, an aggregate is 
shown for a classification only when data are 
available for two-thirds of the countries and 
represent two-thirds of the available weight in 
that classification, The Human Development 
Report Office does not fill in missing data for 
the purpose of aggregation. Therefore, aggre- 
gates for each classification represent only the 
countries for which data are available and are 
shown in the tables. 
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Aggregates are not shown where appropri- 
ate weighting procedures were unavailable. 
Aggregates for indices and growth rates are 
based only on countries for which data exist for 
all necessary points in time. For the world clas- 
sification, which refers only to the universe of 
174 countries, aggregates are not always shown 
where no aggregate is shown for one or more 
regions. Aggregates in the Human Develop- 
ment Report will not always conform to those 
in other publications because of differences in 
country classifications and methodology. 

Growth rates. Multiyear growth rates are 
expressed as average annual rates of change. 
Only the beginning and end points are used in 
their calculation. Year-to-year growth rates are 
expressed as annual percentage changes. 


PRESENTATION 


In the indicator tables countries and areas are 
ranked in descending order by their HDI value. 
To locate a country in the tables, refer to the 
key to countries on the back cover flap, which 
lists countries alphabetically with their HDI 
rank. 


Short citations of sources are given at the 
end of each table. These correspond to full ref- 
erences in the primary statistical references, 
which follow the indicator tables and technical 
note. Where appropriate, definitions of indica- 
tors appear in the definitions of statistical 
terms. All other relevant information appears in 
the footnotes at the end of each table. 

Owing to lack of comparable data, not all 
countries have been included in the indicator 
tables, For UN member countries not included 
in the main indicator tables, basic human devel- 
opment indicators are presented in a separate 
table. 

Inthe absence of the words annual, annual 
rate or growth rate, a hyphen between two 
years indicates that the data were collected dur- 
ing one of the years shown, such as 1993-97. A 
slash between two years indicates an average 
for the years shown, such as 1996/97. The fol- 
lowing signs have been used: 

Data not available. 

(.) Less than half the unit shown. 
< Less than. 

- Not applicable. 

T Total. 
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Since first being published in 1990, the Human 
Development Report has developed and con- 
structed several composite indices to measure 
different aspects of human development. 

The human development index (HDD, 
constructed every year since 1990, measures 
average achievements in basic human develop- 
ment in one simple composite index and pro- 
duces a ranking of countries. 

The gender-related development index 
(GDI) and the gender empowerment measure 
(GEM), introduced in Human Development 
Report 1995, are composite measures reflect- 
ing gender inequalities in human develop- 
ment. The GDI measures achievements in the 
same dimensions and using the same variables 
as the HDI does, but taking account of 
inequality in achievement between men and 
women. The GEM measures gender inequality 


TABLE 1 


/ ~N What do the human development 
\_/ indices reveal? 


in economic and political opportunities. 

Human Development Report 1997 intro- 
duced the concept of human poverty and for- 
mulated a composite measure of it—the human 
poverty index (HPI), While the HDI measures 
average achievements in basic dimensions of 
human development, the HPI measures depri- 
vations in those dimensions. 

Table 1 presents the basic dimensions of 
human development captured in the indices 
and the indicators used to measure them. 

The concept of human development is 
much deeper and richer than what can be cap- 
tured in any composite index or even by a 
detailed set of statistical indicators. Yet simple 
tools are needed to monitor progress in human 
development. The HDI, GDI, GEM and HPI 
all provide summary information about human 
development in a country. 


HDI, GDI, HPI-1, HPI-2—same dimensions, different indicators 


Participation 
or exclusion 


Long-term 
unemployment 
rate (12 months or more) 


Index Longevity Knowledge Decent standard of living 
HDI Life expectancy at birth 1. Adult literacy rate Adjusted per capita income in PPP US$ — — 
2. Combined 
enrolment ratio 
GDI Female and male life 1. Female and male Female and male per capita 
expectancy at birth adult literacy rates incomes (PPP US$) based on 
2. Female and male female and male earned income 
combined enrolment shares 
ratios 
HPI-1 Probability at birth of not Adult illiteracy rate Deprivation in s ved 
For developin: ivi 40 provisioning, measured by: 
Countries it pui denis 1. Percentage of people without 
access to safe water 
2. Percentage of people without 
access to health services 
3. Percentage of children under 
five who are underweight 
E" Probability at birth of not Adult functional и of people Ын 7 
or industrialized ivi 60 illiteracy rate elow the income poverty line 
Countries I Poe E (5096 of median disposable 


Source: Human Development Report Office. - 
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FIGURE 3 
Different human progress 


Same starting point, different outcomes 
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TABLE 4 


Fastest and slowest progress in human development, 1975-98 


For 101 countries with available data 


Absolute 
change 

Country 1975 HDI 1998 HDI 1975-98 

Starting from high human development (0.800—1.000) 

Festes Dien ы Ireland 0.805 0.907 0.102 
Luxembourg 0.818 0.908 0.090 
Australia 0.841 d em 

Zealand 0.843 .90: à 

НЕ ea 0.859 0.911 0.052 
Switzerland 0.870 0.915 0.045 

Starting from medium human development (0.500—0.799) 

Eme. Lac Tunisia 0.511 0.703 0.192 
China 0.518 0.706 0.188 
Algeria + 0.508 0.683 0.175 

Slowest progress Zimbabwe 0.519 0.555 0.036 
Guyana 0.676 0.709 0.033 
Romania 0.750 0.770 0.020 

Starting from low human development (0-0.499) 

Fastest progress Indonesia 0.456 0.670 0.214 
Egypt 0.430 0.623 0.193 
Nepal 0.291 0.474 0.183 

Slowest progress Central African Republic 0.332 0.371 0.039 
Congo, Dem. Rep. of the 0.416 0.430 0.014 
Zambia 0.444 0.420 0.024 


Source: Human Development Report Office. 


* Seven countries in Sub-Saharan Africa— 
Botswana, Burundi, Congo, the Democratic 
Republic of the Congo, Kenya, Zambia and 
Zimbabwe—saw a reversal in 1985-98 in the 
progress they had made in building basic 
human capabilities in the previous decade 
(1975-85). The reversal is explained largely by 
the drop in life expectancy due to HIV/AIDS. 
Similar effects can be seen for the Central 
African Republic, Namibia and South Africa 
in 1990-98. Uganda is the only country that 
managed to turn around such a reversal. Its 
HDI value declined in 1985-90 because of 
HIV/AIDS, but then improved by 1998 to sur- 
pass the value in 1985, 

* Six countries in Eastern Europe and the 
CIS—Bulgaria, Estonia, Latvia, the Republic 
of Moldova, Romania and the Russian 
Federation—saw a decline in their HDI in 
1985-98, a reflection of the costs of transition 
for human development. Seven countries in the 
region—Armenia, Belarus, Lithuania, Kaza- 
khstan, Tajikistan, Ukraine and Uzbekistan — 
for which data are available only for 1990 and 
1598, registered a decline in their HDI during 
those eight years. Economic stagnation played 
a part in the decline in most of these countries, 
In some, such as Tajikistan, conflicts were also 
responsible. 


HUMAN POVERTY AND DEPRIVATION 


The human poverty index is a multidimen- 
sional measure of poverty. It brings together in 
one composite index the deprivation in four 
basic dimensions of human life—a long and 
healthy life, knowledge, economic provision- 
ing and social inclusion. These dimensions of 
deprivation are the same for both developing 
and industrialized countries, Only the indica- 
tors to measure them differ, to reflect the real- 
ities in these countries and because of data 
limitations. 

For developing countries the HPI-1 mea- 
sures human poverty. Deprivation in a long 
and healthy life is measured by the percentage 
of people born today not expected to survive to 
age 40, deprivation in knowledge by the adult 
illiteracy rate and deprivation in economic pro- 
visioning by the percentage of people lacking 
access to health services and safe water and the 
percentage of children under five who are 
moderately or severely underweight. 

Two points. First, for economic provision- 
ing in developing countries, public provision- 
ing is more important than private income. At 
the same time, more than four-fifths of private 
income is spent on food. Thus in developing 
countries lack of access to health services and 
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safe water and the level of malnutrition capture 
the deprivation in economic provisioning more 
practically than other variables. Second, the 
absence of a suitable indicator and lack of data 
prevent the human poverty index from reflect- 
ing the deprivation in social inclusion in devel- 
oping countries. 

For industrialized countries the HPI-2 
measures human poverty. Deprivation in a 
long and healthy life is measured by the per- 
centage of people born today not expected to 
survive to age 60, deprivation in knowledge 
by the adult functional illiteracy rate, depri- 
vation in economic provisioning by the inci- 
dence of income poverty (since private 
income is the larger source of economic pro- 
visioning in industrialized countries) and 
deprivation in social inclusion by long-term 
unemployment. 

The components and the results of the 
HPI-1 and HPI-2 are presented in indicator 
tables 4 and 5. The technical note presents a 
detailed discussion of the methodologyfor con- 
structing the two indices. 


WHAT DOES THE HPI-1 REVEAL? 


Calculated for 85 countries, the HPI-1 reveals 
the following (table 5): 


TABLE 5 
HPI-1 ranking, 1998 


© TheHPI-1 ranges from 3.9% in Uruguay to 
64.7% in Niger. Nine countries have an HPI-1 
of less than 10%; Bahrain, Chile, Costa Rica, 
Cuba, Fiji, Jordan, Panama, Trinidad and 
Tobago and Uruguay. These developing coun- 
tries have overcome severe levels of poverty. 

* For 29 countries—more than a third of 
those for which the HPI-1 was calculated—the 
HPI-1 exceeds 33%, implying that at least a 
third of their people suffer from human 
poverty. Others have further to go. The HPI-1 
exceeds 50% in Burkina Faso, the Central 
African Republic, Ethiopia, Guinea-Bissau, 
Mali, Mozambique, Nepal and Niger. 

• А comparison of HDI and HPI-1 values 
shows the distribution of achievements in 
human progress. Human development can be 
distributed more equitably—as in countries 
with a relatively low HPI-1 for a given HDI 
value—or less equitably—as in those with a 
relatively low HDI value for a given HPI-1 
(figure 4). Policies play a big part in deter- 
mining how achievements in human progress 
are distributed. 


WHAT DOES THE HPI-2 REVEAL? 


The HPI-2 values show that human poverty is 
not confined to developing countries. 


1 Uruguay 23 Paraguay 45 Swaziland 
2 Costa Rica 24 Turkey :..46 Indonesia 
3 Cuba 25 Peru 47 Viet Nam 
4 Chile 26 Ecuador 48 Botswana 
5 Trinidad and Tobago 27 Bolivia 49 Guatemala 
6 Fiji 28 United Arab Emirates 50 Tanzania, U. Rep. of 
7 Jordan 29 Thailand 51 Kenya 

8 Panama 30 China 52 Zimbabwe 
9 Bahrain 31 Iran, Islamic Rep. of 53 Myanmar 
10 Guyana 32 Syrian Arab Republic 54 Congo 
11. Colombia 33 South Africa 55 Egypt 

12 Mexico 34 ElSalvador 56 Iraq 

| 13 Lebanon 35 SriLanka 57 Comoros 
| 14 Mauritius 36 Tunisia 58 India 

15 Venezuela 37 Cape Verde 59 Ghana 
16 Jamaica 38 Oman 60 Sudan 

17 Qatar 39 Honduras 61 Rwanda 
18 Malaysia 40 Lesotho 62 Nigeria 
19 Libyan Arab Jamahiriya 41 Nicaragua 63 Togo 
20 Dominican Republic 42 Algeria 64 Zambia 
21 Brazil 43 Maldives 65 Morocco 
22 Philippines 44 Namibia 66 Cameroon 


АЦА E 
Source: Human Development Report Office. 
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FIGURE 4 
No automatic link between НО! 
and HPI-1, 1998 


Same HDI, different HPI-1 
HDI HPI-1 


Different HDI, same HPI-1 
HDI HPI-1 


67 Uganda 
68 Pakistan 
69 Malawi 
70 Bangladesh 
71 Haiti 


72 Côte d'lvoire 
73 Senegal 

74 Benin 

75 Gambia 

76 Yemen 


77 Mauritania 

78 Guinea-Bissau 

79 Mozambique 

80 Nepal 

81 Mali 

82 Central African Republic 
83 Ethiopia 

84 Burkina Faso 

85 Niger 
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e Among the 18 industrialized countries for 
which the HPI-2 was calculated, Norway has the 
lowest level of human poverty, at7.3%, followed 
by Sweden and the Netherlands, at 7.6% and 
8.2% (table 6). Those with the highest human 
poverty are the United States (15.8%), Ireland 
(15.0%) and the United Kingdom (14.6%). 

* For some rich countries adult functional 
illiteracy and income poverty are significant. In 
Ireland, the United Kingdom and the United 
States more than one in five adults are func- 
tionally illiterate. More than 17% of people in 
the United States and more than 10% in Aus- 
tralia, Canada, Italy, Japan and the United 
Kingdom are income-poor, with the income 
poverty line set at 50% of the median dispos- 
able household income. 

e А high HDI value does not automatically 
mean low human deprivation. All 18 countries 
for which the HPI-2 was calculated have an 
HDI of at least 0.899, suggesting that they have 
achieved high human development. Yet their 
levels of human poverty vary. Sweden and the 
United Kingdom have very similar HDI val- 
ues—0.926 and 0.918. But while Sweden’s 
HPI-2 value is only 7.6%, the United King- 
дот” is 14.6%. 


DISPARITIES WITHIN COUNTRIES 


Differences in human development exist not 
only between countries and between the devel- 


oping and developed worlds. National human 
development data, disaggregated by region, 
gender, ethnic group or rural and urban areas, 
reveal significant disparities within countries 
too. And disparities of all kinds are interrelated 
and overlapping. 


... BETWEEN RURAL AND URBAN AREAS. . . 


When the HDI and the HPI are disaggregated 
along the rural-urban divide, they document 
more progress in human development and less 
deprivation for people in urban areas than for 
those in rural areas. The rural-urban divides in 
Uganda and Swaziland provide good examples 
of such disparity. 

In 1996 the HPI-1 in rural Uganda, at 43%, 
was more than twice that in urban Uganda, at 
2196 (table 7). In Swaziland in 1999, the rural 
HDI at 0.525 was less than two-thirds the 
urban HDI at 0.812. 


. . . BETWEEN REGIONS OR DISTRICTS. . . 


* In China the disaggregated HDI shows 
strong disparities in basic human capabilities 
between provinces (figure 5). Qinghai lags 
behind Shanghai in every indicator used in the 
HDI, and its HDI value is only three-fifths that 
of Shanghai. 

e Federal District and Delta Amacuro, two 
provinces in Venezuela, are far apart in human 


TABLE 6 
HPI-2 ranking, 1998 


1 Norway 6 Germany 11 Canada 

2 Sweden 7 Luxembourg 12 Italy 

3 Netherlands 8 France 13 Australia 

4 Finland 9 Japan 14 Belgium 

5 Denmark 10 Spain 15 New Zealand 


16 United Kingdom 
17 Ireland 
18 United States 


TABLET 


Rural-urban disparities in human poverty in Uganda, 1996 
Percent 


People born today People without Peo i 
ple without Chi 
not expected to Adult access to safe access to health five ow is ^ 
survive to age 40 illiteracy rate water services malnourished HPI-1 
Rural 38 43 57 
Urban 27 16 23 i A “H 


Source: UNDP 19980, 8 Жай es ea — 
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development. In 1996 Ше expectancy in the 
Federal District was 72 years, 8 years more 
than the 64 years in Amacuro. And the adult 
literacy rate in the Federal District was 96%, 
compared with 74% in Amacuro. As a result of 
such disparities, the HDI in the Federal Dis- 
trict was 0.823, while that in Amacuro was 
only 0.506. 

e In Zimbabwe the 1990s, the HPI-1 in 
Mashonaland Central province at 2676 is more 
than three times that in Bulawayo province at 
8%. In Mashonaland Central 21% of people 
born today are not expected to survive to age 
40—more than twice the 1076 in Bulawayo. 
About 33% of adults are illiterate—more than 
five times the 6% in Bulawayo. And 17% of chil- 
dren under five are malnourished—more than 
four times the 4% in Bulawayo. 


... BETWEEN ETHNIC AND LANGUAGE 
GROUPS. . . 


* In Guatemala in 1995-96, the HDI values 
for the four principal Mayan communities— 
Kakchikel, Mam, K’iche’ and Q’eqchi—were 
0.419, 0.368, 0.366 and 0.356, only 60-70% of 
the overall HDI for Guatemala at 0.596. 

e In South Africa in 1995, the unemployment 
rate among African males at 29% was more than 
seven times that among white males at 4%. 

* In India the illiteracy rate among the sched- 
uled tribes is 70%, compared with 48% for 
India as a whole. 

* [n Namibia in 1998, the HPI-1 of the San- 
speaking group at nearly 60% was more than 
six times those of the English- and German- 
speaking groups at less than 10%. 


: « . BETWEEN MEN AND WOMEN. . . 


The HDI is a measure of average achievements 
andthus masks the differences in human devel- 
opment between men and women. So addi- 
tional measures are needed to capture gender 
inequalities, 

The gender-related development index 
captures achievement in the same set of basic 
capabilities as the HDI does—life expectancy, 
educational attainment and income—but 
adjusts the results for gender inequality (for a 
detailed discussion of the methodology for the 


GDI and its components, see the technical 
note). This year the GDI has been calculated 
for 145 countries (table 8). 

* For every country the GDI value is lower 
than the HDI value. Thus when adjusted for 
gender, HDI values decline, indicating the 
presence of gender inequality in every society. 
With gender equality in human development, 
the HDI and GDI values would be the same. 
e Of the 143 countries, as many as 30 have a 
GDI value of less than 0.500, showing that 
women in these countries suffer the double 
deprivation of low overall achievement in 
human development and lower achievement 
than men. 

e For 39 of the 143 countries, the GDI rank 
is lower than the HDI rank. In these societies 
the average achievements in human develop- 
ment have not been equally distributed 
between men and women. But for 55 countries, 
the GDI rank is higher than the HDI rank, sug- 
gesting a more equitable distribution. 

© Some countries show a marked improve- 
ment in their GDI ranks relative to their HDI 
ranks. These countries are fairly diverse. They 
include industrialized countries (Denmark, 
France and New Zealand), countries in East- 
ern Europe and the CIS (Estonia, Hungary 
and Poland) and developing countries 
(Jamaica, Sri Lanka and Thailand). This shows 
that gender equality in human development 
can be achieved at different income levels and 
stages of development—and across a range of 
cultures. 


FIGURE 5 
Regional variation in HDI in China, 1997 


WHAT DO THE HUMAN DEVELOPMENT INDICES REVEAL? 


Income Life Adult Combined _ Human 
GDP per capita expectancy literacy rate enrolment ratio development 
(1990 PPP US$) (years) (percent) (percent) index 
‚15 шд. 100 100 900 
15800 нае а Shanghai 
70 ў 
10,000 80 80 700 
65 
5,000 ua 60 60 „зой Qinghai 
08 наа Rew o 
0 55 40 40 300 
Source: UNDP 1999. 
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TABLE 8 


GDI ranking, 1998 
anada ruguay 73 Dominican Republic 109 Equatorial Guinea 
2 Беа » pene 74 Lebanon А 110 Papua New Guinea 
3 Australia 39 Chile 75 Armenia 111 Cameroon 
4 United States 40 76 Saudi Arabia 112 Kenya 
5 Iceland 41 Qatar 77 Albania 113 Comoros 
6 Sweden 42 Bahrain 78 Ecuador 114 Congo 
7 Belgium 43 Estonia 79 China 115 Pakistan 
8 Netherlands 44 United Arab Emirates 80 Guyana 116 Madagascar 
9 Japan 45 Croatia 81 Moldova, Rep. of 117. Lao People's Dem. Rep. 
10 United Kingdom 46 Costa Rica 82 Oman 118 Sudan 
11 France 47 Lithuania 83  ElSalvador 119 Nepal 
12 Finland 48 Trinidad and Tobago 84 гап, Islamic Rep. of 120 Togo 
13 Switzerland 49 Belarus 85 South Africa 121 Bangladesh 
14 Denmark 50 Mexico 86 Tunisia 122 Mauritania 
15 Germany 51 Latvia 87 Uzbekistan 123 Haiti 
16 Austria 52 Panama 88 Cape Verde 124 Nigeria 
17 New Zealand 53 Bulgaria 89 Viet Nam 125 Congo, Dem. Rep. of the 
18 Ireland 54 Russian Federation 90 Indonesia 126 Zambia 
19 Italy 55 Romania 91 Algeria 127 Tanzania, U. Rep. of 
20 Luxembourg 56 Venezuela 92 Tajikistan 128 Senegal 
21 Spain 57 Malaysia 93 Swaziland i vore 
22 Israel 58 Colombia 94 Honduras 130 Uganda 
23 Cyprus 59 Fiji 95 Syrian Arab Republic 131 Eritrea 
24 Singapore 60 Belize 96 ivia 132 Benin 
25 Greece 61 Mauritius 97 Nicaragua 133 Yemen 
26 Hong Kong, China (SAR) 62 Thailand 98 Namibia 134 Gambia 
27 Portugal 63 Ukraine 99 Egypt 135 Rwanda 
28 Slovenia 64 Philippines 100 Guatemala 136 Malawi 
29 Malta 65 Libyan Arab Jamahiriya 101 Botswana 137 Mali 
30 Korea, Rep. of 66 Brazil 102 Myanmar 138 Central African Republic 
3 ove Darussalam 67 Jamaica 103 Morocco 139 Mozambique 
2 Bahamas 68  SriLanka 104 Lesotho inea-Bi 
33 Czech Republic 69 Turkey 105 Ghana in oa 
Bes et 70 Peru 106 Zimbabwe 142 Burkina Faso 
35 Argentina MI P. 
araguay 107 Iraq 143 Niger 
36 Slovakia 72 Maldives 108 India 


Source: Human Development Report Office. — 


TABLE 9 
GEM ranking 

1 Norway 

2 Iceland 

3 Sweden 

4 Denmark 

5 Finland 

6 Germany 

7 Netherlands 
8 Canada 

9 New Zealand 
10 Belgium 

11 Australia 

12 Austria 

13 United States 
14 Switzerland 
15 United Kingdom 
16 Bahamas 
17 Barbados 
18 Portugal 


‘Source: Human. Development Report Office. 
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Spain 

Venezuela 

Ireland 

Trinidad and Tobago 
Israel 


Czech Republic 
Estonia 
Slovakia 


Lithuania 
ЕІ Salvador 
Italy 
Botswana 
Slovenia 


Croatia 


Mexico 
Poland 


Colombia 
Singapore 
Dominican Republic 
Belize 

Japan 


Hungary 
Ecuador 
Philippines 
Uruguay 
Panama 


Malaysia 
Honduras 

Greece 

Peru 

Chile 

Suriname 

Russian Federation 
Bolivia 
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Ukraine 
Mauritius 
Paraguay 
Romania 
Eritrea 

Tunisia 

Fiji 

Swaziland 
Korea, Rep. of 
Turkey 

Syrian Arab Republic 
Sri Lanka 
Bangladesh 
Egypt 

Jordan 


Niger 


e The achievement in basic capabilities for 
women relative to men also varies within coun- 
tries. In Sri Lanka the GDI for the district of 
Anuradhapura at 0.558 is 1.5 times that for the 
district of Puttalam. 


. . . INCLUDING IN POLITICAL AND 
PROFESSIONAL LIFE 


The gender empowerment measure captures 
gender inequality in key areas of economic and 
political participation and decision-making. It 
thus focuses on women’s opportunities rather 
than their capabilities (for a discussion of the 
methodology of the GEM and its components 
see the technical note). The GEM has been cal- 
culated for 70 countries (table 9). 

* The top three countries are Norway 
(0.825), Iceland (0.802) and Sweden (0.794). 
These countries are not only good at strength- 
ening the basic capabilities of women relative 
to men’s. They have also opened many oppor- 
tunities for them to participate in economic 
and political life. The GEM values are lowest in 
Niger (0.119), Jordan (0.220) and Egypt 
(0.274). In these societies opportunities for 
women are much more constrained. 

• Only 2 of the 70 countries have achieved a 
GEM value of more than 0.800. Thirty-nine 
countries have a GEM value of more than 
0.500, and 31 countries a value of less than 
0.500. Clearly, many countries have much fur- 
ther to go in extending broad economic and 
political opportunities to women. 


* Some developing countries outperform 
much richer industrialized countries in gender 
equality in political, economic and professional 
activities. The Bahamas and Barbados are ahead 
of Spain and Portugal. Venezuela outperforms 
Ireland. Costa Rica and Trinidad and Tobago do 
better than Italy. And El Salvador, the Dominican 
Republic and Mexico outrank Greece and Japan. 
Japan's GEM value at 0.490 is less than four-fifths 
that of the Bahamas, at 0.633. The crucial mes- 
sage of the GEM: high income is not a prerequi- 
site for creating opportunities for women. 

* Different regions of the same country allow 
women different roles in public life. The disaggre- 
gated GEM for Peru shows disparities between 
two provinces—Lima and Cajamarca (figure 6). 


FIGURE 6 
Disparity in opportunities for women in Peru, 1995 


Women's share (percent) 


Administrative 


Professional 
j positions 


Mayorships jobs 


Source: UNDP 1997b. 
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1 Human 
development 


46 Estonia 69.0 


47 Saint Kitts and Nevis Е 70.0 


48 Costa Rica 762 
49 Croatia 728 
50 Trinidad and Tobago 740 


79* 10,672 0.75 


90.0 i 

953 66 5,987 0.85 
98.0 69 6,749 0.80 
93.4 66 7,485 0.82 


MONITORING HUMAN DEVELOPMENT: ENLARGING PEOPLE'S CHOICES - ; 


ndex Combined 
primary, 60Р 
Adult — secondary and Human per capita 
Ше literacy tertiary gross development (PPP USS) 

expectancy rate enrolment GDP index rank 

atbirth (% әде 15 ratio per capita Life (MD) minus 

(year) and above) (%) (PPPUSS) expectancy Education GDP valve но 

Оут о Е 
1 Canada 791 990 ‹ 100 23,582 0% 099 091 0935 8 
2 Norway 783 990 * 97 26,342 * 049 098 0.93 0.934 1 
3 United States 768 990 * 94 29,605 0.86 097 0% 0.929 4 
4 Australia 783 990 € 144 22,452 0.89 0.99 0.90 0.929 9 
5 keland 79.1 990 * 89 25,110 090 0.96 032 0.927 1 
6 Sweden 78.7 99.0 < 1024 20,659 0.90 039 0.89 09% 15 
7 Belgium 713 990 € 106 4 23,223 037 099 09! 0.925 4 
8 Netherlands 78.0 99.0 * 99 22,76 038 039 090 0.925 6 
9 Japan 80.0 99.0 * 85 23257 092 0.94 091 0.924 1 
10 United Kingdom 713 990 * 105 4 20,336 087 0.99 0.89 0.918 13 
11 Finland 710 990 * 105 20,847 087 099 039 0917 8 
12 France 782 990 © 93 21,175 0.89 097 0.89 0.917 5 
13 Switzerland 78.7 990 ‹ 80 25512 0.90 0.93 0.92 0.915 9 
14 Germany 73 990 € 90 22,169 087 096 0.90 0911 1 
15 Denmark 757 990 © 93 24,218 085 097 092 0911 8 
16 Austiia 771 99.0 < 86 23,166 087 095 091 0.908 4 
17 Luxembourg 76.8 990 < 69* 33,505 0.86 089 037 0.908 -16 
18 Ireland 76.6 99.0 € 91 21,482 0,86 0.96 0.90 0.907 2 
19 Italy 783 983 8 20,585 089 093 089 0.903 3 
20 New Zealand 771 990 < 96 17,288 087 098 0.86 0.903 7 
21 Spain 78.1 974 94 16212 089 096 085 0.899 9 
22 Cyprus 713 966 81! 17,482 088 092 086 0.886 3 
23 Israel 773 957 81 17,301 088 091 086 0.883 3 
24 Singapore 713 918 n 24210 087 0.86 092 0.881 -16 
25 Greece 78.2 969 81 13,943 089 091 082 0.875 9 
26 Hong Kong, China (SAR 8.6 92.9 64 20,763 0.89 0.83 0.89 0.872 4 
27 Mata i и" ne 915 79 16,447 087 087 085 0.865 2 
28 Portugal 755 914 93 14701 084 092 083 0.864 3 
29 Slovenia 746 99.6 9 81 14,293 0.83 0.93 0.83 0.861 4 
30 Barbados 765 97.0 М! 80 12,001 Ч 086 091 030 0858 9 
31 Korea, Rep. of 726 97.5 90 13,478 079 0.95 082 0354 4 
32 Brunei с-н 757 90.7 72 16,765 0.84 0.84 0.85 0.848 4 
33 Bahamas 740 95.5 14 14,614 082 088 083 0344 4 
34 Czech Republic 741 990 © 14 12,362 082 091 080 0843 3 
35 Argentina 734 96,7 80 12,013 0.80 091 0,80 0.837 3 
36 Kuwait 764 809 58 25314 Ч 085 073 092 0836 31 
37 Antigua and Barbuda 760 95.0 ^! 78 * 9277 0.85 0.89 0.76 0,833 9 
38 Chile 751 954 78 8787 083 090 075 08% 9 
39 Uruguay 744 976 78 8,623 082 091 074 0825 9 
40 Slovakia 731 990 € 75 9,699 0.80 0.91 0.76 0.825 5 
41 Bahrai i 81 13,111 0.80 0.85 081 0.820 5 
Qs m ч 7» x99" 0% 078 089 0319 m 
43 Hungary mA 993 9 75 10,232 077 091 077 0.817 4 
е DM ш aed QUE ed PUN чю аа 
45 Uni i 17,719 . | d E 

United Arab Emirates 750 um с y 7,682 073 095 072 0.801 7 
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development 
index oa GDP 
Adult secondary and Human per capita 
ше literacy tertiary gross development (РРР US$) 

rate enrolment GDP index rank 

atbirth (9% age 15 ratio per capita Life 4 (HDI) minus 

(years) and above) (%) (PPP US$) expectancy Education GDP value HDI f 

HDI rank 1998 1998 1998? 1998 index index index 1998 rank 
ini 760 * 94,0 + 74° 5,102 0.85 0.87 0.66 0.793 27 
> pw 70.2 99.5 9 77 6,436 0.75 092 070 0.789 8 
53 Seychelles nor 84.0 ^! 76 * 10,600 077 081 078 0.786 42 
54 Grenada 720* 960 ^i 76* 5,838 0.78 0.89 0.68 0.785 13 
55 Mexico 723 908 70 7,704 0.79 0.84 0.73 0.784 3 
56 Cuba 758 96.4 B 3,967 | 0.85 0.89 0.61 0.783 40 
57 Belarus 68.1 99.5 9 82 6,319 0.72 0.93 0.69 0.781 6 
58 Belize 749 92.7 73 4,566 0.83 0.86 0.64 0.77 25 
59 Panama 738 914 73 5,249 0.81 085 066 0.776 14 
60 Bulgaria 73 98.2 73 4,809 0.77 090 065 0772 19 
61 Malaysia 722 86.4 65 8,137 0.79 079 0.73 0.772 -10 
62 Russian Federation 66.7 99.5 9 79 6,460 0.69 092 070 0.771 3 
63 Latvia 68.7 99.8 9 75 5,728 0.73 0.91 0.68 0.771 6 
64 Romania 70.2 97.9 70 5,648 0.75 0.88 0.67 0.770 6 
65 Venezuela 726 92.0 67 5,808 079 084 0.68 0.770 3 
66 Fiji 729 922 81 4231 0.80 0.88 0.63 0.769 B 
67 Suriname 703 930 ^! 80 5,161 4i 0.76 0.89 0.66 0.766 9 
68 Colombia 70.7 91.2 n 6,006 0.76 085 0.68 0.764 3 
69 Macedonia, TFYR 73.2 946 «^ 69 4,254 0.80 0.86 0.63 0.763 19 
70 Georgia 729 99.0 ^i 72 3,353 080 0.90 0.59 0.762 29 
71 Mauritius 718 83.8 63 8312 078 0.77 0.74 0.761 21 
72 Libyan Arab Jamahiriya 702 784 92 6,697 *i 0.75 0.83 0.70 0.760 -15 
73 Kazakhstan 679 99.0 € 7 4,378 0.72 0.92 0.63 0.754 11 
74 Brazil 67.0 84.5 84 6,625 0.70 0.84 0.70 0.747 -16 
75 Saudi Arabia 717 752 57 10,158 078 0.69 0.77 0.747 3 
76 Thailand 68.9 95.0 61 5,456 0.73 0.84 0.67 0.745 5 
77 Philippines 68.6 94.8 83 3,555 0.73 0.91 0.60 0.744 17 
78 Ukraine 69.1 99.6 9 78 3,194 0.73 0.92 0.58 0.744 % 
79 Saint Vincent and the Grenadines 730 ^ 82.0 ^! 68 < 4,692 0,80 0.77 0.64 0.738 2 
80 Peru 68.6 89.2 79 4282 0.73 0.86 0.63 0.737 7 
81 Paraguay 69.8 92.8 65 4,288 0.75 0.84 0.63 0.736 5 
82 Lebanon 70.1 85.1 7 4,326 075 0.82 0.63 0.735 3 
83 Jamaica 750 86.0 63 3,389 083 0.78 0.59 0.735 15 
84 Sri Lanka 733 911 66 2,979 081 0.83 0.57 0.733 25 
85 Turkey 69.3 840 61 6,422 0.74 0.76 0.69 0.732 24 
86 Отап 71. 688 58 9,960 ii 077 0.65 0.77 0.730 -42 
87 Dominican Republic 70.9 828 70 4,598 076 0.79 0.64 0.729 4 
88 Saint Lucia 70.0 ^ 82.0 1 68 € 5,183 0.75 0.77 0.66 0.728 14 
89 Maldives 65.0 96.0 75 4,083 0.67 0.89 0.62 0.725 1 
90 Azerbaijan 701 990 € 72 2475 0.75 0.90 0.51 0.722 29 
91 Ecuador 697 906 75 3,003 0.75 0.85 0.57 0.722 17 
92 Jordan. 704 886 69 ‹ 3347 0.76 0.82 0.59 0.721 8 
93 Armenia 70.7 98.2 72 2,072 0.76 0.90 0.51 0.721 29 
94 Albania 729 835 69 2,804 0.80 0.78 0.56 0.713 17 
95 Samoa (Western) 717 797 65 3,832 078 075 061 0271 3 
96 Guyana 64.8 98.3 66 3,403 0.66 0.88 0.59 0.709 1 
97 Iran, Islamic Rep. of 69.5 746 69 5121 074 0.73 0.66 0.709 p 
98 Kyrgyzstan 680 970 ^i 70 2317 072 0.88 0.52 0.706 19 
99 China 701 828 7) 3,105 075 0.79 057 006 7 
100 Turkmenistan 65.7 98.0 ^! n: 2,550 ! 0,68 089 054 00 4 14 
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1 Human 


development 
index Combined 
primary, GDP 
Adult secondary and Human per capita 
Life literacy tertiary gross development (РРР US$) 

expectancy rate enrolment GDP index rank 

atbirth _ (%age 15 ratio per capita Life (HDI) minus 

(year) and above) (%) (РРР US$) expectancy Education GDP value HDI 

101 Tunisia 69.8 68.7 n 5,404 075 070 067 0.703 29 
102 Moldova, Rep. of 67.8 986 70 1,947 071 089 050 0.700 22 
103 South Africa 532 84.6 95 8,488 047 088 074 0.697 54 
104 El Salvador 69.4 718 64 4,036 074 073 0.62 0.696 43 
105 Cape Verde 69.2 729 78 3233 074 075 058 0.688 3 
106 Uzbekistan 67.8 88.0 7 2,053 071 084 0.50 0,686 17 
107 Algeria 69.2 65.5 69 4,792 074 0.67 0.65 0.683 27 
108 Viet Nam 678 929 63 1,689 071 0.83 0.47 0.671 24 
109 Indonesia 65.6 85.7 65 2,651 068 079 0.55 0.670 4 
110 Tajikistan 67.5 99.0 69 1,041 071 089 039 0.663 43 
111 Syrian Arab Republic 69.2 727 59 2,892 074 0.68 0.56 0.660 4 
112 Swaziland 60.7 783 n 3,816 060 076 0.61 0.655 49 
113 Honduras 69.6 734 58 2,433 074 0.68 0.53 0.653 2 
114 Bolivia 61.8 844 70 2,269 061 080 0.52 0.643 4 
115 Namibia 50.1 808 84 5,176 042 0.82 0.66 0,632 -40 
116 Nicaragua 68.1 67.9 63 2,142 0.72 0.66 0.51 0.631 4 
117 Mongolia 66.2 83.0 hi 57 1,541 069 074 0.46 0.628 10 
118 Vanuatu 677 64.0 hi 47 3,120 071 0.58 0.57 0.623 42 
119 Egypt 66.7 537 74 3,041 069 0.60 0.57 0.623 -11 
120 Guatemala 64.4 67.3 47 3,505 066 0.61 0.59 0.619 -24 
121 Solomon Islands 71.9 62.0 ^i 46 1,940 0.78 0.57 0.49 0.614 5 
122 Botswana 46.2 756 n 6,103 035 074 0.69 0.593 -57 
123 Gabon 52.4 63.0 ^i 63 € 6,353 0.46 0.63 0.69 0.592 -60 
124 Morocco 67.0 414 50 3,305 070 0.48 0.58 0.589 22 
125 Myanmar 60.6 841 56 1,199 0.59 0.75 0.41 0.585 25 
126 Iraq 63.8 53.7 50 3,197 ti 065 0.52 0.58 0.583 -22 
127 Lesotho 55.2 82.4 57 1,626 0.50 0.74 0.47 0.569 6 
128 India 62.9 55,7 54 2077 0.63 0.55 0.51 0.563 7 
129 Ghana 60.4 691 43 1,735 059 0.60 0.48 0.556 0 
130 Zimbabwe 43.5 872 68 2,669 031 0.81 0.55 0.555 -18 
131 Equatorial Guinea 50.4 81.1 65 1817 4 0.42 0.76 0.48 0.555 -4 
132 São Tomé and Principe 64.0 ^ 57.0 ^ 19 1,469 065 0.54 0.45 0.547 1 
133 Papua New Guinea 58.3 632 37 2,359 055 0.54 0.53 0.542 -17 
134 Cameroon 54.5 736 46 1474 049 0.64 0.45 0.528 4 
135 Pakistan 64.4 44.0 43 1,715 066 ^ 044 047 0.522 4 
136 Cambodia 53,5 650 ^i 61 1,257 048 064 042 0.512 1 
137 Comoros 59.2 585 39 1,398 057 0.52 0.44 0.510 5 
138 Kenya 513 805 50 980 044 0.70 038 0.508 18 
139 Congo 489 784 65 995 0.40 0.74 0.38 0.507 16 


140 Lao People's Dem. Rep. 53.7 461 57 1734 048 0.50 0.48 0484 -9 
141 Madagascar 57.9 64.9 40 756 0.55 0.56 0.34 0.483 23 
142 Bhutan 612 420 hi 33" 1,536 060 039 0.46 0.483 4 
143 Sudan 554 557 34 1,394 051 048 044 0477 0 
144 Nepal 578 392 61 1,157 055 046 041 0474 1 
145 Togo 49.0 552 62 1372 040 057 044 0471 0 
146 Bangladesh 586 401 36 1,361 0.56 039 0.44 0.461 0 
147 Mauritania 539 412 42 1,563 048 041 046 0451 ET 
148 Yemen 58.5 441 49 719 0.56 0.46 0.33 0.448 18 
149 Djibouti 50.8 623 n 12660 —— 043 049 0.42 0447 2 
190 най 540 478 24 1,383 048 040 044 0.440 " 
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1 Human 


development is 
index POR ei 
Я Human per capita 
дш в. арии development (РРР те 
Ше literacy tertiary gross wei p 
expectancy rate enrolment GDP А A Кел 
at birth (% age 15 ratio per capita Life à м 
(years) and above) (96) (PPP US$) ^ expectancy Education м б E J , 
0.55 0.35 0.439 10 
esd pe 2 bs ps ай 0.50 035 0.430 8 
152 Congo, Dem. Rep. of the 51.2 58.9 33 ved та n wen К 
153 Zambia 40.5 76.3 49 7\9 ү o үн ма a 
154 Cóte d'lvoire 46.9 44.5 41 1,598 " oe е а n 
155 Senegal 52.7 35.5 36 1,307 0.46 j i i 
156 Tanzania, U. Rep. of 479 73.6 33 480 0.38 0.60 0.26 0.415 17 
i 67 0.47 0.40 0.36 0.411 0 
157 Benin 535 377 43 8 E d 
158 Uganda 40.7 65.0 4l 1,074 0.26 ў ies iens : 
159 Eritrea 51.1 517 27 833 0,43 0.44 s e 2 
160 Angola 47.0 420 i 25 1,821 0.37 0.36 0. { 
i 414 34.6 4\ 1,453 037 037 0.45 0.396 m 
ia kr 46.9 360 ^i 29 1782 0.37 0.34 0.48 оз s 
163 Malawi 39.5 58.2 75 523 024 0.64 0.28 us : 
164 Rwanda 40.6 64.0 43 660 «^ 0.26 0.57 0.31 03 
165 Mali 537 382 26 681 0.48 0.34 032 0.380 2 
166 Central African Republic 448 440 26 1,118 0.33 038 040 0371 “15 
167 chad 4 415 39.4 32 856 0.38 037 036 0.367 е 
168 Mozambique 438 423 25 782 0.31 0.37 034 0.341 5 
169 Guinea-Bissau 44.9 367 34 616 0.33 0.36 0.30 0.331 
170 Burundi 427 458 2 570 0.30 0.38 029 0.321 1 
171 Ethiopia 434 363 26 574 0.31 0.33 0,29 0.309 4 
172 Burkina Faso 447 222 22 870 0.33 0.22 0.36 0.303 -16 
173 Niger 48.9 147 15 739 0.40 0.15 0.33 0.293 9 
174 Sierra Leone 37.9 31.0 ^ 24 € 458 0.22 0.29 0.25 0.252 0 
All developing countries 647 723 60 3,270 0.66 0.68 0.58 0.642 5 
Least developed countries 519 50.7 37 1,064 0.45 0.46 0.39 0.435 d 
Arab States i 66.0 597 60 4,140 0.68 0.60 0.62 0.635 5 
East Asia i 70.2 83.4 7 3,564 0.75 0.80 0.60 0.716 Я 
East Asia (excluding China) 734 963 85 13,635 0.80 093 0.82 0,849 - 
Latin America and the Caribbean — 697 87.7 74 6,510 0.74 0.83 0.70 0.758 ы 
South Asia 63.0 54.3 52 2,112 0.63 0.54 0.51 0.560 " 
South Asia (excluding India) ) 634 50.5 47 2,207 0.64 0.49 0.52 0.550 x 
South-East Asia and the Pacific 663 88.2 6 3234 0.69 0,81 0.58 0.691 B 
Sub-Saharan Africa _ 489 585 42 1,607 0.40 0.53 0.46 0.464 A 
Eastern Europe and the CIS 68.9 98.6 76 6,200 0.73 0.91 0.69 0.777 s 
ЕВ ; 764 97.4 86 20,357 0.86 0.94 0,89 0,893 - 
High piri eeteonmen ey ue 98.5 90 21,799 087 0% 0.90 0908 - 
Medium human development |. 669 76.9 65 3,458 0.70 0.73 0.59 0.673 ^ 
Low human development 50.9 48.8 37 994 0.43 0.45 0.38 0.421 = 
Hon 718 98.6 92 23,928 0,88 0.96 091 0.920 = 
el 688 878 n 6241 073 083 0,69 0.750 - 
НИЕ 634 689 56 2,244 0.64 0.65 052 0.602 - 
w4 66.9 788 64 6,526 070 074 00 on NE 


Note: The human development index has been calculated for UN member countries with reliable data in each of its components, as well as for two non-members, Switzerland and Hong Kong, China (SAR) 
For data on the remaining 16 UN member countries see table 32. 

a. Preliminary UNESCO estimates, subject to further revision. b. A positive figure indicates that the HDI rank is higher than the GDP per capita (PPP US$) rank, a negative the opposite. с. Human ж 
ment Report Office estimate. d. For purposes of calculating the HDI, a value of 100.0% was applied. e. The ratio is an underestimate, as many secondary and tertiary students pursue their studies in b: 
countries. f. Not including Turkish students or population. g. For purposes of calculating the HDI, a value of 99.0% was applied. h, UNICEF 1999c. i. Data refer to a year or period other than thàt 

in the column heading, differ from the standard definition or refer to only part of the country. |. Heston and Summers 1999. k. UNICEF 1996. |. As GOP per capita (PPP US$) is not available for Cuba, the 
regional weighted average for the Caribbean was used. m. Human Development Report Office estimate based on national sources. n. World Bank 19992. 500 
Source: Column 1: unless otherwise noted, interpolated on the basis of life expectancy data from UN 1998c; column 2: unless otherwise noted, UNESCO 20008; column 3: unless otherwise noted, UNE 
2000c; column 4: unless otherwise noted, World Bank 2000a; columns 5-9: Human Development Report Office calculations; see the technical note for details. 
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2 Gender-related 


development А 
index Combined primary, 
secondary and 
Gender-related tertiary 
development Life expectancy gross enrolment HDI 
index at birth Adult literacy rate ratio GDP per capita rank 
(GDI) (years) (% age 15 and above) (%) (PPP US$) D 
1998 1998 1998 1997 1998? GDI 
HDI rank Rank Value Female Мае Female Male female Male Female Male rank? 
maak eee ee at а ee кыш E ш йн бе ул, 
High human development DIC WO E Ix 
1 Canada 1 0.932 819 762 99.0* 990° 1014 98 1,980* 29294* 0 
2 Norway 2 0.932 813 754 99.0* 990* 98 93 22400! 30356! 0 
3 United States 4 0.927 80.2 735 99.0° 99.0° 97 91 22,565° 36849* 4 
4 Australia 3 0.927 812 756 99.0: 990€ 1144 114 — 17974 26,990 1 
5 Iceland 5 0.925 814 769 99.0 990* 89 86 22062 28,127 0 
6 Sweden 6 0.923 81.0 76.4 99.06 99.0 108? 95 18605! 22/51! 0 
7 Belgium 7 0.921 80.7 74.0 99.0° 990€ 107% 1049 15,951 30,801 0 
8 Netherlands 8 0919 80.8 75.1 99.0* 99.0¢ 96 99 14,902 29600 0 
9 Japan 9 0.916 83.0 769 99.0° 990* 88 86 14091 32,794 0 
10 United Kingdom 10 0314 80.0 747 99.0° 990* 1094 99 15290 25,575 0 
11 Finland 12 0.913 80.8 732 99.0° 990с 1044 95 17063! 24827! 4 
12 France n 0.914 82.1 744 99.0 990° 94 91 16437 26,156 1 
13 Switzerland 13 0910 81.9 755 99.0° 990° 76 83 16,802 34,425 0 
14 Germany 15 0.905 803 744 99.0* 990* 88 90 15189! 29476! — 4 
15 Denmark 14 0.909 78.4 734 99.0 990* 95 90 19,965 28,569 1 
16 Austria 16 0901 803 738 99.0: 990* 85 86 14432! — 3290! 0 
17 Luxembourg 20 0.895 80.1 73.5 99.0* 990* 10 68 18,967 48,628 9 3 
18 Ireland 18 0.896 794 738 99.0 99.0¢ 92 87 11847! — 31260! 0 
19 Italy 19 0.895 813 752 97.9 98.8 83 80 12665* 28,982 0 
20 New Zealand 17 0900 799 743 99.0° 990° 99 92 13,646 21,040 3 
21 Spain 2 0.891 81.6 747 96.5 98.4 96 90 9,636 23,078 0 
22 Cyprus 23 0877 801 75,6 947 986 81 79 9981 25,009 1 
23 Israel 2 0877 799 758 93.7 977 81 79 11,660° 230344* 1 
24 Singapore 24 0.876 795 75.1 87.6 96.0 n 74 159656 32334 0 
25 Greece 25 0,869 808 75.7 95.5 984 80 80 8963! 19079! 0 
26 Hong Kong, China (SAR) 26 0.864 815 76.0 89.1 96.3 67 64 10768 29775 0 
27 Malta 29 0.848 795 754 92.0 909 77 78 7,066 26000 22 
28 Portugal 27 0858 789 720 89.0 942 94 88 10215 19,538 1 
29 Slovenia 28 0.857 783 70.7 99.6" 997^ 82 77 10941* — 17841* 1 
30 Barbados Ё Е 788 738 E ж 81 80 ^ x 
31 Korea, Rep. of 30 0,847 762 69.0 95.9 990^ 84 94 8342 18,529 0 
32 Brunei Darussalam 31 0.843 783 736 86.7 94.1 B n 10,1356 22790 0 
33 Bahamas 3 0.842 713 70.7 96.2 94.8 07 n 11,577¢ 17,755* 0 
34 Czech Republic 33 0841 77 70.6 99.0 990* 14 73 9713* 15153* 0 
35 Argentina 35 0824 769 69.8 96.6 96.7 82 77 5553! 18724 4 
36 Kuwait 34 0.827 784 743 78.5 83.2 59 56 13347*! 36466! 1 
37 Antigua and Barbuda v А - T E m ^ a 
38 Chile 39 0.812 784 74 95.2 956 76 78 xs BEN 3 
39 Uruguay 3 0.821 782 707 98.0 97.2 81 74 57911 1160) 0 
40 Slovakia 36 0.822 769 69.4 99.0* 990* 75 73 7,701° 11800 2 
41 Bahrain 42 0.803 755 7 812 90.2 82 78 use 19355 5 3 
42 Qatar M 0.807 756 702 817 798 75 72 6624*! 28508% -1 
43 Hungary 38 0.813 75.1 67.1 991^ 994! 75 73 7452 13,267 ; 3 
44 Poland 40 0.811 7л 68.4 99.7" 99,7" 79 78 582175 "9,519 f 2 
e й 
45 United Arab Emirates 44 0.793 76.7 744 714 734 n 66 5398* 24,758 à 1 
46 Estonia 747 63.4 99.0° 99.0° 87 82 6076* 9492 1 
Medium human development. ars e cA НА FUSEAU ады 
47 Saint Kitts and Nevis Re т x 3 E 3 за e N 4 
48 Costa Rica 46 0.789 79.1 744 954 zn 65 66 ү : E 
49 Croatia 45 0.790 76.7 69.0 96.9 99.3 69 68 М у 
50 Trinidad and Tobago 48 0.784 76.4 7 91.5 95.3 66 67 , S 
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secondary and 
Gender-related tertiary 
development Life expectancy gross enrolment HDI 
index at birth Adult literacy rate ratio GDP per capita tank 
(GDI) (years) (% age 15 and above) (95) (PPP US$) minus 
1998 1998 1998 1997 IUD EE. 
HDI rank Rank Value Female Мае Female Мае Female Male Female Male — rank* 
BUNK 
52 Lithuania 47 0.785 75.7 64.7 994" 99.6" 78 74 5,037 7,998 1 
53 Seychelles © z * T Е " 
55 Mexico 50 CRS ie EW | 69.7 88.7 92.9 69 71 4,112 11,365 -1 
56 Cuba 8 n 782 743 96.3 96.5 73 70 * " * 
57 Belarus 49 0.778 740 62.3 99.4^ 997^ 83 79 4973* 7,839 * 1 
58 Belize 60 0.754 76.3 73.5 925 92.9 72 72 1,704* 7,368 * 9 
59 Рапата 52 0.770 76.5 71.9 908 92.1 74 72 3,034* 7,421 © 0 
60 Bulgaria 53 0.769 749 67.8 97.6 98.9 75 69 3,691 5,984 0 
61 Malaysia 57 0.762 74.5 70.1 820 90.7 66 64 4501! 11674! 3 
62 Russian Federation 54 0.769 72.9 60.7 993" 997^ 81 75 5,072° 8,039 * 1 
63 Latvia 51 0.770 74.5 62.8 998" 998" 76 73 4,951! 6,655 ' 5 
64 Romania 55 0.767 744 66.5 96.9 98.9 69 69 4,169° 7,178 ° 1 
65 Venezuela 56 0.763 75.9 10.2 914 92.6 68 66 3,281* 8,302* 2 
66 Fiji 59 0.755 75.1 70.8 89.9 94.4 79 81 2,047* 6,344 * 0 
67 Suriname p 3 729 67.7 be 82 76 m s B 
68 Colombia 58 0.760 74.5 67.6 912 91.3 71 70 4,079! 7979! 2 
69 Macedonia, TFYR А D 754 ГАА] ^ ^ 68 69 
70 Georgia Е > 76.9 68.7 ^ 71 70 T " 
71 Mauritius 61 0.750 75:3 68.1 80.3 87.3 63 62 4375*  12266* 0 
72 Libyan Arab Jamahiriya 65 0.738 724 68.5 654 89.6 92 92 2,452%) 10,634 èi 3 
73 Kazakhstan = 2 72.1 63.2 e zs 79 73 z = 4 
74 Brazil 66 0.736 71.2 63.3 84.5 84.5 82 78 3,830 9,483 3 
75 Saudi Arabia 76 0.715 73.7 70.2 644 828 54 58 2663* 16,179 ° -12 
76 Thailand 62 0.741 72.1 65.9 93.2 96.9 59 58 4,159 6,755 3 
77 Philippines 64 0.739 70.5 66.8 94.6 95.1 85 80 2,512 4,580 2 
78 Ukraine 63 0.740 73.9 64.2 994^ 99,7^ 80 74 2,327 4,191 4 
79 Saint Vincent and the Grenadines > = Б re Я i5 d t * А - 
80 Peru 70 0.723 7.2 66.2 843 94.2 77 79 2,104* 6,493 * -2 
81 Paraguay 71 0.723 72.2 67.7 91.5 94.0 64 65 2,058 6,481 2 
82 Lebanon 74 0.718 71.9 68.3 79.1 91.5 77 76 1,985° 6,777 ° -4 
83 Jamaica 67 0.732 77.0 73.0 89.9 81.9 63 62 2,629* 4,163 * 4 
84 Sri Lanka 68 0.727 75.6 714 883 94.1 67 65 1,927 4,050 4 
85 Turkey 69 0.726 72.0 66.8 750 92.9 54 67 4,703! 8,104 f 4 
86 Oman Е 82 0.697 73.5 69.1 57.5 78.0 57 60 2,651®! 16,404°! 8 
87 Dominican Republic 73 0.720 133 69.2 828 82.9 72 68 2,333* 6,787 * 2 
88 Saint Lucia " e 7" S fe i a 
89 Maldives 72 0.720 63.8 66.1 96.0 96.0 75 7A 3,009* 5,100 * 4 
90 Azerbaijan = NN 743 65.8 н E n n Т - $ 
91 Ecuador 78 0.701 727 67.5 88.7 92.5 72 75 113! 48181“ ^ 
92 Jordan. " 5 7.8 69.1 826 94.2 а М ө E i 
93 Armenia 75 0.718 73.8 67.4 97.3 992^ 68 75 1,667* 2,501 * 3 
94 Albania 77 0.708 76.0 70.1 76.2 90.5 68 67 1,977* 3,594 * 2 
95 Samoa (Western) » x 73.9 69.6 78.2 81.1 66 64 : x | E " 
96 Guyana : 80 0.698 68.2 61.5 97.8 98.8 66 65 1852*  4994* 0 
97 Iran, Islamic Rep. of 84 — 0690 — 74 67 674 817 67 73 213*  809* 3 
98 Kyrgyzstan ^ Д2 637 a А 71 68 : * р 
99 China 79 0.700 723 68.1 746 90 0 ЖЫШ, 
100 Turkmenistan Р" n 69.2 62.3 У T E id n 
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2 Gender-related 


development 
index Combined ag 
Gender-related tertiary 
development ^ Ше expectancy gross enrolment HDI 

index at birth Adult literacy rate ratio GDP per capita rank 

(GDI) (years) (% age 15 and above) (%) (PPP US$) minus 

1998 1998 1998 1997 1998* GDI 
101 Tunisia 86 0.688 710 68.6 579 794 68 74 2772 1% 3 
102. Moldova, Rep. of 81 0.697 717 638 97.9 995^ n 69 1548* 2381* 3 
103 South Africa 85 0.689 562 50.3 839 854 94 93 5,205¢  11886* 0 
104 El Salvador 83 0.693 77 66.7 750 808 63 64 2,779! 5343! 3 
105 Cape Verde 88 0.675 716 65.8 64.6 837 76 79 1931*  4731* A 
106 Uzbekistan 87 0.683 709 64.6 83.4 92.7 74 78 1613* — 2499* 1 
107 Algeria 91 0.661 706 67.7 543 765 64 n 2051"  746* 2 
108 Viet Nam 89 0.668 700 653 90.6 953 59 64 1395* — 1991* 1 
109 Indonesia 90 0.664 67.5 63.7 80.5 911 61 68 1,780¢ 3,526* 1 
110 Tajikistan 92 0.659 704 64.5 98.6 995^ 65 73 T7* — 1307* 0 
111 Syrian Arab Republic 95 0.636 715 66.9 58.1 87.2 56 63 1218! 4530 2 
112 Swaziland 93 0.646 630 58.4 713 795 70 74 2,267" 5,485* 1 
113 Honduras 94 0.644 72.5 677 735 734 59 57 1252* 3,595* 1 
114 Bolivia 96 0.631 636 60.2 718 913 64 75 127 — 3334 0 
115 Namibia 98 0.624 50.6 49.5 797 819 84 80 3513* — 6852* 1 
116 Nicaragua 97 0.624 70.9 66.1 693 66.3 65 61 1256* — 3039* 1 
117 Mongolia s S 67.7 64.7 5 А 62 50 
118 Vanuatu 5 г 69.9 65.8 3 P 44 49 = " Ё 
119 Egypt 99 0.604 683 65.1 418 65.5 66 n 1576 4463 0 
120 Guatemala 100 0.603 675 617 597 749 43 51 1614* — 5363* 0 
121 Solomon Islands > 741 69.9 2 A 44 48 = T s i 
122 Botswana 101 0.584 414 45.1 782 728 2 70 3747! 8550! 0 
123 Gabon E р 53.7 51.1 М d : е E z n 
124 Morocco 103 0.570 68.9 65.2 340 60.3 43 56 1865*  4M3* А41 
125 Myanmar 102 0.582 623 59.0 795 88.7 54 55 101117 — 1389 — 1 
126 Iraq , 107 0.548 65.3 623 432 63.9 44 57 966—1 5352! -3 
127 Lesotho 104 0.556 56.4 54.0 929 710 61 53 982e 2,291° 1 
128 India 108 0.545 63.3 62.5 435 67.1 46 61 1105  298* -2 
129 Ghana 105 0.552 62.2 58.7 599 785 38 48 1492 1,980° 2 
130 Zimbabwe 106 0.551 44.0 434 829 917 66 n 1990"  3359* 2 
131 Equatorial Guinea 109 0.542 52.0 488 7\5 91.4 60 69 40338! 26238) 0 
132 São Tomé and Principe is d ч m Ps = а E - r - 
133 Papua New Guinea i 110 0.536 59.1 57.6 55.1 70.9 эз 40 1714* — 296° 0 
134 Cameroon 111 0.518 55.8 533 674 803 41 52 902° — 2054* 0 
135 Pakistan 115 0.489 65.6 63.3 289 58.0 28 56 776° 2,594° 3 
136 Cambodia с Е 55.2 51.5 p " 54 68 > У 
137 Comoros 113 0.503 60.6 57.8 51.6 65.5 35 42 974*  1822* 
138 Kenya 112 050 522 50.5 735 87.6 49 50 Teas 1185" 2 
139 Congo 114 0.499 51.1 46.7 715 857 58 7 706 1,297 1 


48 62 1390* 2,073* zl 


140 Lao People's Dem, Rep. 117 0.469 55.0 525 302 61.9 

141 Madagascar 116 0.478 59.4 56.4 578 |. 722 39 39 562° 953° 1 
142 Bhutan S a 62.5 60.0 h = y à к a : 
143 Sudan 118 0.453 56.8 54.0 43.4 68.0 31 37 ыз 2139" 0 
144 Nepal ОГИР: 17 56.9 49 69 ИКЕ 
145 Togo Faden ANS БЗ TB pane SB 29 47 75 883* 1,870 0 

f f 
146 Bangladesh 121 0.441 58.7 58.6 28.6 514 30 » ин, es à 
147 Mauritania 122 0.441 55.5 523 310 517 36 4 аз, озне ло 
148 Yemen 133 0.389 58.9 579 227 657 2 70 an рек; 
149 Djibouti " t 524 49.1 514 740 17 24 ч os 
150 Haiti 123 0.436 56.4 51.5 456 50.1 24 75 976 1,805 1 
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2 Gender-related 4 


development Combined primary, 
index secondary and 
Gender-related tertiary 
ia. development Life gross enrolment i 
index at birth Adult literacy rate ratio GDP per capita 
(GDI) (years) (% age 15 and above) (%) (PPP US$) 
1998 1998 1998 1997 1998? 

HDI rank Rank Value Female Male Female Male Female Male Female Male 
151 Nigeria 124 0.425 51.5 48.7 52.5 70.1 38 48 477° 1,118 
152 Congo, Оет. Rep. of the 125 0.418 52.7 49.6 47.1 713 27 38 590* 1,060* 
153 Zambia 126 0.413 41.0 39.9 69.1 84.0 46 53 540* 903* 
154 Cóte d'lvoire 129 0.401 47.5 46.3 35.7 52.8 32 48 856° 2,3185 
155 Senegal 128 0.405 54.6 50.9 25.8 45.4 31 40 917* 1,698* 
156 Tanzania, U. Rep. of 127 0.410 49.0 46.8 64.3 83.3 32 33 400* 561* 
157 Benin 132 0.391 55.3 51,8 22.6 53.8 31 53 та 1,024* 
158 Uganda 130 0.401 41.5 39.9 54.2 76.1 36 44 865* 1,285* 
159 Eritrea 131 0.394 52.6 49.6 382 65.7 24 30 568 1,102 
160 Angola 48.6 454 is 9 23 28 
161 Gambia 134 0.388 49.0 45.8 21.5 419 35 48 1,085* 1,828* 
162 Guinea Р" Е 47.4 46.4 а zd 19 36 * w 
163 Malawi 136 0.375 39.8 39.2 44.1 73.2 70 79 432° 616° 
164 Rwanda 135 0.377 417 39.5 56.8 71.5 42 44 535 ek 788* 
165 Mali 137 0.371 55.0 52.4 31.1 45.8 20 31 524* 843* 
166 Central African Republic 138 0.359 46.8 429 317 57.5 20 33 856* 1,395* 
167 Chad Á T 49.0 46.0 k * 20 41 3j T 
168 Mozambique 139 0.326 45.0 42.6 27,0 58.4 20 29 647° 921° 
169 Guinea-Bissau 140 0.298 46,4 435 17.3 57.1 24 43 401° 837° 

170 Burundi e » 44.0 413 31.5 54.8 20 25 m E 
171 Ethiopia 141 0.297 44.4 425 30.5 42.1 19 32 383* 764° 
172 Burkina Faso 142 0.290 45.5 43.9 12.6 32.0 16 25 712* 1,028* 
173 Niger 143 0.280 50.5 473 714 22.4 11 19 541° 941° 
174 Sierra Leone 39.4 36.5 
All developing countries Ё = 0.634 66.4 632 64.5 80.3 55 63 2,169 4,334 
Least developed countries = 0.427 529 512 41.0 61.4 32 42 7h 1,356 
a States = 0.612 67.5 64.6 47.3 71.5 54 65 1,837 6,341 
ast Аза j ; = 0.710 72.5 68.2 73:5 91.1 67 71 2,788 4,297 
East Asia (excluding China) = 0.846 76.4 69.7 95.1 98.6 81 88 9,414 17,744 
Latin America and the Caribbean * 0.748 73.2 66.7 86.7 88.7 73 72 3,640 9,428 
South Bela à А = 0.542 63.6 62.6 42.3 65.7 44 59 1,147 3,021 
South Asia (excluding India) = 0.533 64.2 62.7 38.8 61.7 38 55 1,263 3,108 
South-East Asa and the Paci W SPON." eese ean бар Со gs Ed xe asa 
Sub-Saharan Africa z 0.459 50.3 476 51.6 68.0 37 46 1142 2,079 
Eos Europe and the CIS P 0.774 73.8 641 98.2 99.1 78 74 4,807 17% 
- 0.889 79.6 732 96.7 98.2 86 86 14,165 26,743 
High human development = 0.903 80.3 738 98.3 98.7 
Medium human development - 0.665 68.9 65.0 69.7 837 7 > p jM 
© human development - 0411 51.9 50.1 38.9 59.9 31 42 693 1,294 
High income = 0.916 81.0 746 98.4 C S 
RET T à d e 93 90 16,987 31,100 
Medium income ES 0.743 723 65.8 85.0 90.4 72 73 Po 8,580 
Low income - 0.594 64.7 62.2 59.6 78.1 50 60 1 549 291 2 
World - / 
World 0706 6л 649 734 84,6 60 67 4,435 8587 


HDI 
rank 
minus 
GDI 
rank? 


о o= b: 


a. Data refer to the latest available year. b. The HDI ranks used in this column are those recalculated for the universe of 143 countries, A positive figure indicates that the GDI rank is higher than the HDI rank, 
a negative the opposite. c. Human Development Report Office estimate. d. For purposes of calculating the GDI, a value of 100.0% was applied. e. No wage data availabl in ti - of 75% was used for 
the ratio of the female non-agricultural wage to the male non-agricultural wage. f. The manufacturing wage was used. 9. For purposes of caleulatn i GDI se ° i ba; е lied, h. For pur- 
poses of calculating the GDI, a value of 99.0% was applied. i. Wage data based on Psacharopoulos and Tzannatos 1992. j. Heston and Summers e К. Wi i s к ? rci 
Source: Columns 1 and 2: Human Development Report Office calculations; see the technical note for details; columns 3 and 4: interpolated on the basis of s * am i from UN 1998c; columns 5 
and 6: UNESCO 2000a; columns 7 and 8: UNESCO 2000c; columns 9 and 10: unless otherwise noted, calculated on the basis of the following: for GDP pe: E fu 2 ^ А k 20008; for wages, 
wage data from ILO 1999c; for economic activity rate, data on economically active population from ILO 1996; for population shares, афини Ча!а {г : sis у > | e | of GDP per 
capita (PPP US$) by gender see the technical note; column 11: Human Development Report Office calculations. е BD eee 
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3 Gender 


empowerment 
measure 
Gender Seats in Female Female 
ирон parliament administrators professional Women's 
E held and and technical GDP 
by women managers workers per capita 
HDI rank Rank Value (as % of total) * (as % oftotal)® (а % of total) è (PPP 05$)* 
High human development ies Phe, 
1 Canada 8 0.739 22.7 373 522 17,980 * 
2 Norway 1 0.825 36.4 30.6 58.5 22,400 4 
3 United States 13 0.707 12.5 444 534 22,565 * 
4 Australia 1 0.715 251 240 444 17,974 
5 Iceland 2 0.802 34.9 254 528 22,062 
6 Sweden 3 0.794 42.7 27.4 48.6 18,605 ¢ 
7 Belgium 10 0.725 24.9 30.2 414 15,951 
8 Netherlands 1 0.739 329 228 457 14,902 
9 Japan 41 0.490 9.0 95 440 14,091 
10 United Kingdom 15 0.656 17.1 330 447 15,290 
11 Finland 5 0.757 36.5 256 627 17,063 4 
12 France & D 9.1 i ` " 
13 Switzerland 14 0.683 224 20.1 399 16,802 
14 Germany 6 0.756 33.6 26.6 49.0 15,189 ¢ 
15 Denmark 4 0.791 37.4 23.1 49.7 19,965 
16 Austria 12 0.710 25.1 273 473 14,432 9 
17 Luxembourg ^ = 16.7 b 2 > 
18 Ireland 21 0.593 13.7 26.2 462 11,847 4 
19 Italy 31 0.524 10.0 538 17.8 12,665 * 
20 New Zealand 9 0.731 29.2 366 51.5 13,646 
21 Spain 19 0.615 18.0 324 438 9,636 € 
22 Cyprus d a 71 n i = 
23 Israel 23 0.555 125 224 529 11,660 * 
24 Singapore 38 0.505 43 20.5 423 15,966 А 
25 Greece 49 0.456 63 22.0 44.9 8,963 
26 Hong Kong, China (SAR) p 20.8 36.2 
27 Malta a k 9.2 * 5 5 
28 Ропида! 18 0.618 18.7 322 51.1 10,215 
29 Slovenia 33 0.519 10.0 250 52.9 10,941 i 
30 Barbados 17 0.629 20.4 387 51.2 9,037 * 
31 Korea, Rep. of 63 0.323 40 41 319 8342 
32 Brunei Darussalam T E A a E y 
33 Bahamas 16 0.633 19.6 310 514 11,577 * 
c 
34 Czech Republic 26 0.537 13.9 23.2 54.1 9,713 
35 Argentina 213 x 
36 Kuwait К 
37 Antigua and Barbuda » E Б E: = Г 
38 chile 2 51 0.440 89 224 50.5 4011 : 
39 Uruguay 45 0.472 11.5 240 63.1 T : 
40 Slovakia 28 0.533 14.0 29.7 59.7 ў 
41 Bahrain is 20 
42 Qatar 
43 Hungary 
44 Poland 


45 United Arab Emirates 
46 Estonia 


Medium human development 


47 Saint Kitts and Nevis 
48 Costa Rica 

49 Croatia 

50 Trinidad and Tobago 
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Gender Seats in Female Female 


empowerment parliament administrators professional Women's 
measure held and and technical GDP 
(GEM) by women managers workers per capita 
HDI rank Rank Value (as % of total) * (as 9b of total) ^ (as % of total) ° (PPP US$) è 
51 Dominica - = i à = 
52 Lithuania 29 0.531 17.5 357 69.7 5,037 
53 Seychelles E ^ 23.5 
54 Grenada - z Me 179 T г " 
55 Mexico 35 0.514 18.0 20.7 40.2 4112 
56 Cuba * $. 216 18.5 
57 Belarus - А 13.4 - m т 
58 Belize 40 0.493 135 36.6 38.8 1,704 * 
59 Panama 46 0.470 99 33.6 48.6 3,034 * 
60 Bulgaria * rf 10.8 28.9 Я ” 
61 Malaysia 47 0.468 122 19.5 43.9 4,501 d 
62 Russian Federation 53 0.426 57 37.9 65.6 5072* 
63 Latvia 25 0.540 170 41.0 64.1 4,951 d 
64 Romania 58 0.405 56 26.4 56.3 4,169 © 
65 Venezuela 20 0,597 28.6 ? 243 57.6 3,281 * 
66 Fiji 61 0.384 10.7 48.3 ^ 10.5 ^ 2,047 © 
67 Suriname 52 0.428 15.7 13.3 69.0 2735 %* 
68 Colombia 37 0.510 12.2 40.4 44.6 4,079 ' 
69 Macedonia, TFYR я " 7.5 * X А 
70 Georgia = " 7.2 Ж » 2,542 * 
71 Mauritius 56 0.420 16 22.6 38.4 4,375 * 
72 Libyan Arab Jamahiriya * x 2 
73 Kazakhstan a " 11.2 » x 
74 Brazil i A 5.9 as 62.0 
75 Saudi Arabia У E 
76 Thailand s а » 21.6 55.8 5 
77 Philippines 44 0.479 12.9 33.7 64.6 2,512 
78 Ukraine 55 0.421 7.8 36.9 649 2,327 
79 Saint Vincent and the Grenadines “ т 48 > Ж ^ 
80 Peru 50 0.446 10.8 26.9 416 2,04 * 
81 Paraguay 57 0.406 8.0 22.6 54.1 2,058 
82 Lebanon х: n 23 
83 Jamaica » = 16.0 t - 
84 Sri Lanka 66 0309 49 173% 22% 1,927 
85 Turkey 64 0321 42 115 339 4,103 * 
86 Oman А; 5. ^ . 
87 Dominican Republic 39 0,505 14.5 306 49,4 2,333 ° 
88 Saint Lucia х > 138 
89 Maldives i t 6.0 К 
90 Azerbaijan A w 12.0 
91 Ecuador 43 0.481 14.6 ; 
. . 275 j 1473 
92 Jordan 69 0.220 25 46! e i 1463 
93 Armenia А » 34 4 4 " 
94 Albania $ z 52 
95 Samoa (Western) d 2 8.2 
96 Guyana ^ " 18.5 
97 Iran, Islamic Rep. of 
98 Kyrgyzstan i: A 
99 China А 3 218 
100 Turkmenistan - k 26.0 
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3 Gender 


empowerment 
measure 
Gender Seats in Female Female 
D ol Nds parliament administrators professional Women's 
mese held and and technical GDP 
pec i by women managers workers per capita 
HDI rank Rank Value (as % of total) * (as % of total) (as % of total) > (PPP Us$)^ 
101 Tunisia 60 0.398 11.5 1.7! 35.6 ' 2,772 ‹ 
102 Moldova, Rep. of pi v 89 ж M x 
103 South Africa : a 280! x з " 
104 El Salvador 30 0.527 16.7 34.9 443 2,779 * 
105 Cape Verde à a 1.1 " 
106 Uzbekistan * Ё, 6.8 
107 Algeria 7 С. 4.0 
108 Viet Nam T 4 26.0 
109 Indonesia = 5, 8.0 
110 Tajikistan & = e. 2 S =| 
111 Syrian Arab Republic 65 0.315 10.4 29 37.0 1218 * 
112 Swaziland 62 0.381 6.3 241^ 612^ 2261 * 
113 Honduras 48 0.460 9.4 544 48.5 1252 * 
114 Bolivia 54 0.422 10.2 249 42.6 1217! 
115 Namibia t г 20.4 Б Ыы 
116 Nicaragua 5 Я 9.7 
117 Moncolia 7 T 79 
118 Vanuatu A “ 0.0 : а E 
119 Egypt 68 0274 20 16.4 284 1,576 
120 Guatemala Ж á 8.8 Е s T 
121 Solomon Islands A е 20 d i: г 
122 Botswana 32 0,521 17.0 25.7 52.8 3,747 * 
123 Gabon i 3 9.5 E - 
124 Morocco > B: 07 
125 Myanmar v 
126 iraq б» * 64 
127 Lesotho A 5 10.7 б - 
128 India d 89 is 205 
129 Ghana i З 90 : 
130 Zimbabwe > a 14.0 i a 
131 Equatorial Guinea 5.0 % 268 
132 Sáo Tomé and Principe 9.1 
133 Papua New Guinea E m 18 
134 Cameroon fe - 56 e 7 
135 Pakistan aK 8.0 220 
136 Cambodia = y 93 i 
137 Comoros it = - 
138 Kenya - Е 36 
139 Сопдо 2 3 120 


140 Lao People's Dem. Rep. ae 

141 Madagascar i д m 

142 Bhutan 0 2 “ k 

143 Sudan d е А 

144 Nepal ® P u 

145 T . t " T s i 
одо 91 49 347 744 4 

146 Bangladesh 67 0205 н А 

147 Mauritania - Š. x и 

148 Үетеп E Р e 

149 Djibouti i ved 

150 Haiti 
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empowerment 
measure 
Gender Seats in Female Female 
empowerment parliament administrators professional Women's 
measure held and and technical GDP 
(GEM) ‘women managers workers per capita 
HDI rank Rank Value (as % of total) 2 (as % of total) > (as % of total) > (PPP US$) ^ 
151 Nigeria à 3 33 à 
152 Congo, Dem. Rep. of the t at 
153 Zambia T 10.1 
154 Côte d'ivoire S 4 E 
155 Senegal 4 140 
156 Tanzania, U. Rep. of 16.4 
157 Benin 6.0 
158 Uganda k E 11.9 ы 3 3 
159 Eritrea 59 0.402 14.7 16.8 29.5 568 
160 Angola d 15.5 
161 Gambia x + 20 
162 Guinea 3 88 
163 Malawi E 83 
164 Rwanda E? 17.1 
165 Mali ә 12.2 
166 Central African Republic $ 73 
167 Chad 2.4 
168 Mozambique =: 30.0 
169 Guinea-Bissau A 7.8 
170 Burundi е 60 
171 Ethiopia Ы, A 
172 Burkina Faso E a 10.5 " о а 
173 Niger 70 0.119. 1.2 83^ 80^ 541 © 
174 Sierra Leone * 8.8 S és 


Source: Columns 1 and 2: Human Development Report Office calculations; see the technical note for details; column 3: IPU 2000: columns 4 and. otherwise 
i d ; 5: unless basis of occu- 
pational data from ILO 1999c; column 6: unless otherwise noted, calculated on the basis of the following: for GDP per capita (PPP US$), World Bank 2000a; for cam рау ыгы for eco- 


nomic activity rate, data on economically active population from ILO 1996; for population shares, population data from UN 1 ' 
technical note. 1 998c; for details on the calculation of women's GDP per capita (PPP US$) see the 
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4 Human poverty Population 


in developing below income 

countries Population Under- Share of income poverty line 
Human People Adult without access weight or consumption (%) 
yan not illiteracy То To To children Richest 51 


(НР) e ratet safe health sani- under Poorest Richest 20%to aday National 
pea tosurvive (% age watert services! tation agefive' 20% 20% poorest (1993 poverty 
Хо аде 40! 15and (%) (%) (%) (%) (%) (%) 20% PPPUSS) line 

Value (96)! ^ above) 1990- 1981- 1990- 1990- 1987. 1987- 1987- 1989- 1987- 


High human development 
22 Cyprus - = dd 3.4 0 0 „ 
24 Singapore = y 23 82 0* 0 
26 Hong Kong, China (SAR) # ^ 22 74 * = ~ 
30 Barbados x ae 3.1 A 0 0 0 5x a = Ф 
31 Korea, Rep. of E Я, 46 25 7 0 0 $ 15 393 52 
32 Brunei Darussalam T" " 34 93 Е 4 n 
33 Bahamas = ie 57 4.5 6 0 18 ^ - E E us Б 
35 Argentina т 5 5.5 33 29 + 32 & ie = * к 25.5 
36 Кимай E E 28 19.1 = 0 6° > 
37 Antigua and Barbuda 0 4 10 * - - = 
38 Chile 4 47 44 4,6 9 5 1 35 61.0 17.4 4.2 20.5 
39 Uruguay 1 3.9 5.0 2.4 ave s s 5 54 48.3 8.9 6.6° 
41 Bahrain 9 9.6 46 13.5 6 0 3 9 
42 Qatar 17 13.7 48 19.6 of 0 3 6 
45 United Arab Emirates 28 17.9 30 25.4 3 10 8 14 г 

(Мейит human development i } É Po UE OE rU ie onc 
47 Saint Kitts and Nevis á 4 E a 0 0 0 a m ^ a m 
48 Costa Rica 2 4.0 39 47 4 =| 16 2 4.0 518 13.0 9.6 * 
50 Trinidad and Tobago 5 5.1 40 6.6 3 1 = ie 55 45.9 8.3 12.4 21.0 
51 Dominica : M 4 0 20 kp 5 $ 4 25 
53 Seychelles 1 [Y 
54 Grenada ts үз = jo a e x ч M = t. ei 
55 Mexico 1 10.4 82 94 15 9 28 14 * 3.6 58.2 16.2 17.9 10.1 
56 Cuba 3 46 44 36 1 0 34 9 ч 3 a 
58 Belize ay ш 60 73 32 0 3 L if 2 ^ a 
59 Panama 8 8.9 63 8.6 7 18 1. 7 3.6 528 14.7 10.3 T 
61 Malaysia 18 14.0 47 13.6 22 12 6 19 45 538 12.0 c 15.5 
65 Venezuela 15 124 64 8.0 21 x 41 5 » 2 s 14.7 313 
66 Fiji 6 84 49 73 23 1 8 8 5 К A е, 
67 Suriname А, ы 72 $ Е 9 e & Е f x H 
68 Colombia HW o— 104 98 88 15 13 15 8 зо 609 203 10 17 
71 Mauritius 14 11.6 48 16.2 2 1 0 16 о - “ > 10.6 
72 Libyan Arab Jamahiriya 19 153 6315 218 3 0 2 5 = E - - - 
74 Brazil 21 15.6 113 15.5 24 22 30 6 2.5 638 255 5.1 17.4 
75 Saudi Arabia 8 зн 56 248 5:6 2 14* - ® x * ^ - 
76 Thailand 29 18.7 104 5.0 19 41 4 19 6.4 48.4 76 282* 131 
77 Philippines 2 161 89 52 15 .3 13 28 BA) ems MOT МЕЕ 375 
79 Saint Vincent and the Grenadines К 7 Я 7 1 20 2 - - - - - E 
80 Peru 25 16.5 113 10.8 33 E 28 8 44 512 11.6 15.5 49.0 
81 Paraguay 23 164 86 12 ER INE 4 23) 1924. 27:29 (19:4. Ln 218 
82 Lebanon 13 10.8 73 149 6 5 37 3 E E E E - 
83 Jamaica 16. a4 50 140 14 р C 10 19 837 441 32 32 
84 Sri Lanka 35 203 52 89 43 10 3 34 80 428° 54 66 353 
85 Turkey 24 164 93 160 51 0 20 р “6 VERE 24 
86 Oman 95099907 62 312 5 n 22 2 Р 4 ^ x z 
87 Dominican Republic 20 154 88 172 21 Өч 15 6 43 ui r 32 206 
88 Saint Lucia R E - E 15 0 л à 52 : к қ 
89 Maldives 43 254 13.0 40 4 2 56 43 ^ А E Е - 
91 Ecuador 6 168040 109. 94 2 2 ЖО Ate ineo AGT 5 92:202: [350 
92 Jordan INE: 69 14 at b 1 5 Jo dA БВ 4% 150 
95 Samoa (Western) Е p 53 203 32 0 " ч E - 
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Mc cy ш 
in = 
countries Populsbon Under- Share of income poverty line. 
poverty not Miterxy То To To children Richest — $1 4 
index expected rate' sale health sanh under Poorest Richest 20%to aday National 
өр) tose (Mage water services’ tation әде ме! 20% 20% poorest (1993 poverty - 
WE wagt isad 0) 0) ъъ ъ% Ы ЫЈ 20% PPPUSS) Ше 
Vale — (W)' bow) 1990. !#} 1990 1990 1987. 1987. 1987 1989 1987. 
ней Rak %ъ% 1996 18 19082 19935 1998" 1998 19985 19981 1998 — 1998* 19970 
% Gara ю wo 134 2 9 4 n 2 63 469 74 z di 
97 tan, tiam Rep. of 3» 192 94 24 See ay % % T s E M 
9 Oira » 199 1 02 3 м, | % 16 59 466 79 ^ [E 
10! Tunisia 3 29 75 313 a 790 n 9 59 463 78 1з — 199 
103 South Анса 3 302 59 54 13 a n 9 29 648 23 15 Е: 
104 E деди E м юз 222 м t 10 " 34 55 166 253. 483 
105 Cape Verde E 20 ю 21 5 И n M ^ я * 4 3 
107 Algeria n 243 $88 345 10 I 9 70 46 61 15.1* 226 
108 Viet Nam a ж2 "2 71 55 «T n 41 80 445 56 . 809 
109 асле % тл 03 из MEF S 47 34 80 449 56 263 15d 
11 Syrian Arab Republic 2 193 82 21 14 1 33 13 ^ ә zi 
112 Swaziland 4 mox" S0 45 4 10€ 27 644 239 4 E 
113 Honduras 3 233 из 266 2 з 26 18 34 580 171 405 500 
114 Bolia п VA 180 156 20 д 35 10 56 482 86 13 vt 
115 Namibia 4 — 26 35 192 7 ue 38 26 м . "52M 
116 Nicaragua 41 242 122 A! 2 as 15 12 42 552 131 30 503, 
117 Mongola - > 509 M 32 0 " 73 409 56 EM 
118 Vanuatu 3 4 96 a з 2» n 20* 37 51 м4 3 h 
119 Egypt 55 323 99 463 з 1 12 12 98 390 40 31 E 
120 Guatemala 49 32 13 37 3 4 з 27 21 630 300 398 ES 
121 Solomon Islands =. : 56 ы S. ^ 1 = x 
122 Botswana 48 283 371 244 0 M 45 17 333° 2 
123 Gabon 5 Ba Se 2 33^ 3 А n 3 & = = 
124 Morocco 65 34 Мз 529 35 38 42 9 66 463 7.0 75* 26.0 
125 Myanmar 3 314 176 159 0 9 57 39 x 
126 irag 56 329 158 463 19 2 25 3 E s 3 E 
127 Lesotho 40 333 260 176 38 20 62 16 28 601 21.5 431 492 © 
128 India 58 346 158 443 19 5 n 53 8&1 461 57 442 350 
129 Ghana 59 354 206 309 3 75 68 27 84 47 50 784 314 
130 Zimbabwe 5 300 40 128 n 25 48 15 40 623 156 360 255 
131 Equatorial Guinea D APRES pit] A. 46 " 
132 São Tomé and Principe & J М E вз р 65 16 a ы 5 > 
133 Papua New Guinea p ges 2 368 2 0 ^ 45 565 126 “л 
134 Cameroon 66 385 24 24 46 85 n 2 4 д z z E 
135 Pakistan 401 143 560 л 15 44 38 95 4 43 30 300 
136 Camboda E ызы Diet > 3 0 t 69 476 69 Е 
137 Comoros 57 330 201 45 4 8 7 26 3 a Е = 
138 Kenya DONT cS ЭШИ Io 30. eee tn 2 27 50 502 100 265 420 
139 Congo 54 їз 344 26 66 23 31 "m X р Я y 
140 Lao People's Dem. Rep. - с 289 53.9 32 0 Е “ 96 40.2 42 lao! 
141 Madagascar 4 c. IS 1383 32 0 @ ЧОП 521 _ 102 UR 
142. Bhutan А u^ 17196 à 42. 20 30 38 ‹ » э 
143 Sudan 60 355 266 443 2100030) 49 34 P E. 
144 Nepal 8 53 29 юз з 9 ми д ае sg gj 
145 Togo 63 318 342 448 45 4 е 25 $ s "i . dE 
bss ә | MEC. We 00. 03 00 0 X ME C оов ло. ол 
147 Mauritania ПДМС NU ми БЛ 8 2 62 Ws ба зв 510 
148 Yemen 76 494 212 559 9 84 46 eie EN T 51 
M9 Djibouti - кн: с А |), : Р a 
150 Haiti т 452 265 522 68 5 75 28 65.0 
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Population Under- Jure of естт poverty boe 
Human. People Adult амм acces m comam m 
—_ wt Wexy to te Т m 3 Wee $i 
m expected rate" saie health same unde Poorest Midest ъз а day National 
os O tosuvive (Gage water” services" tation age thee! 20% wW% рони (199) poverty 
wapa Sad) PPP USS) з 
Vale (%* ж O9 8 мю 0 ни. ал а үз). 
HOt ark Rank %® 99 998 o c v i) 19и! т L UE NL 
151 Ngera 62 y6 333 389 - E | » » л 57 u тш ^" 
152 Congo, Dem. Rep. of the А 5»; "uc 4 n 0 " > = а Е N E 
153 Zambia 64 79 «42 2) & 5 в ы 4) as uno ni шо 
154 Cite dvore n 48 30 SSS з «€ e и ii Se ee. ee * 
155 Senegal n 49 mo 65 » € P «S ы Tm. 75. ж MA 
156 Tanzania, U. Rep. of 50 92 354 24 и 7 м n e 65 @ — 99 5H 
157 Benin м 48 09 63 и з n E] - a > ‚29 
158 Uganda 67 397 459 350 lea з ж 66 6 0 — X) BO 
159 Eritrea Я . 3A 483 2 0 - : E Е 5 ^ А 
160 Angola 4 ала т e ®% o а à Е » E А 
161 Gambia 75 490 312 654 3 =t 63 % 44 Qs» uo SRP HO 
162 Guinea г „ә Л A я 5% ө «Э ва 472 74 48,8 
163 Malawi 6 4.9 45 418 з n» 9 » М 3 F Eu 
164 Rwanda 60... Akran A Н в © m 40 K 592 
165 Mali 81 лла 31 68 и ш ми v Р cmi Ар ente 
166 Central African Republic 82 530 404 560 е 8 n n i0 60 2S 66. - 
167 Chad а . %9 606 2 ° Я Р z E < “ В 
168 Mozambique з 507 419 57 я n 3 ж 6s 065 72 3 Я 
169 Guinea-Bissau 78 502 46 633 э Ж 54 a: 21 589 280 AM 
170 Burundi к 2s, 2 з 2% 9 n» 79 4% 53 > aoe 
171 Ethiopia 83 553 421 67 59 4 8 48 5o owe 67 ak 
172 Burkina Faso 84 584 399 78 з 2 63 » 55 50 юо 62 a“ 
173 Niger 85 647 352 853 э ж 8! 50 26 53 05 64 60 
174 Sierra Leone 2 . 50.0 C 6 64 89 9 11 634 576. 50 680 


"Benes ndn айо дейле he turon oe Rn ar? 
* to the probability at birth of not surviving to age 40, times 100.Ь. Data refer 

fen the cum hearing, der rom the standard defn or refer to oriy atf he сили. Haman Development ne 
iowa povery Ine ered as 52 a dap (1993 PP USS Data refer to е urban pean vitet css to sae waer, 0. 


recent ex avalabe the period рибні the clum beading. Data refer toa year or period other бәл ta spec 
on гм Office estimate based on national sources. e. Data refer to ће percentage of the population he 
purposes of cladatng he HP an estimate 259, he unwed average fo h-9) 
Countries with data, was applied h. ats etn the al peplten without acest зде wate Agree salted n UNE 

Source: Columns 1 and 2: Human Development Report fie calculations; see the technical note for detall; column 3: interpolated 


199%. 

con the basis of survival data from UN 1998; column 4: UNESCO 2000s; columns 5 
элк Calams Iard 2 unan Denn RS cl EU is hos i ek ЖЮ le cna SSS 
sumption data from World Bank 20006; columns 12 and 13: World Bank 2000b. 
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a 


HDI rank 


10 United Kingdom 
11 Finland 

12 France 

13 Switzerland 
14 Germany 

15 Denmark 

16 Austria 

17 Luxembourg 
18 Ireland 


19 Italy 
20 New Zealand 


21 Spain 
23 Israel 
25 Greece 
27 Malta 
28 Portugal 
29 Slovenia 
34 Czech Republic 
40 Slovakia 
43 Hungary 
44 Poland 
46 Estonia 


49 Croatia 

52 Lithuania 

57 Belarus 

60 Bulgaria 

62 Russian Federation 
63 Latvia 

64 Romania 

69 Macedonia, TFYR 
70 Georgia 

73 Kazakhstan 

78 Ukraine 

90 Azerbaijan 

93 Armenia 

94 Albania 

98 Kyrgyzstan 

100 Turkmenistan 
102 Moldova, Rep. of 
106 Uzbekistan 

110 Tajikistan 


172 


Cus 


People 


Peoplenot whoare Long-term 
expected functionally unemploy- 


to survive illiterate * 

toage60' (% age 
(%)* 16-65)" 
1998 1994-98 


ЦА) 
111 


10.5 
12.7 


10.7 
10.4 
98 
8.9 
10.9 


9.9 
9.2 
8.8 
83 
123 


144 
13.9 
16.1 
21.1 
16.9 
23.3 


16.1 
22.9 
25.9 


18.0 
29.5 
24.6 
20.3 
13.8 
17.2 
25.2 
23.6 
21.7 
19.5 


137 
249 
27.0 
25.3 
247 
249 


48.0 


42.2 
157 


338 
426 


ment * 
(as % of 
labour force) * 
1998 


03 
04 
27 
04 


27 
55 
19 
08 
21 


31 
52 
15* 
49 
15 


1.4 
0.9 
44 
81 
1.5 


10.2 
53* 
22 
20 
m 
40 


Share of income 

or consumption 
Richest 
Poorest Richest 20% to 


Population below 
income poverty line 
(%) 
$14.40 
50% of a day $4 а day 


20% 20% poorest median (1985 (1990 


(%) 


97 
5.2 
59 


9.6 
9.5 
73 
10.6 
6.6 


10.0 
7.2 
6.9 
82 
9.6 


10.4 
9.4 
6.7 
87 
27 


7.5 
6.9 
7.5 


73 


84 
10.3 
11.9 

88 

77 

6.2 


°з 
78 
114 
85 
44 
76 
89 


6.7 
86 


63 
6.1 
69 
74 


(%) 


35.8 
46.4 
413 


34.5 
34.5 
40.1 
357 
43.0 


358 
40.2 
403 
38.5 
345 


33.3 
36.5 
429 
36.3 
46.9 


40.3 
425 
40.3 


434 


354 
359 
314 
39.9 
40.9 
418 


36.2 
403 
333 


370 
53.7 
403 
373 


423 
412 


474 
415 
415 
40.9 


20% 
1987-984 1987-98% 1987-985 


37 
89 
70 


36 
36 
55 
34 
6.5 


36 
56 
58 
47 
36 


32 
39 
64 
42 
17.4 


54 
62 
54 


59 


42 
35 
2.6 
4.5 
53 
6.7 


19 
52 
2.9 


44 
122 
5.3 
42 


6.3 
48 


18 
7.8 
6.0 
599 


income! РРР US$) РРР US$) 
1987-974° 1989-954! 1989.954 


5.9 
5.8 2.6 
173 141 
11.9 78 
87 4.6 
55 12.0 
6.2 14.4 
11,8! 37 
10.6 13.1 
3.9 38 
84 12.0! 
5.9! 11.5 
6.9 7.6 
8.0 
41 43i 
9.4 36.5! 
128 20 
92! 
9.1 211 
«10 
«1.0 
3 G <10 
11.0 S 40 
112 ^ 20.0 
370 
30.0 
220 
i i 15.0 
193 Е 50.0 
220 
59.0 
65.0 
63.0 
88.0 
61.0 
66.0 
63.0 
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+ Denotes indicators used to calculate the human poverty index (HPI-2), 

Note: This table includes Israel and Malta, which are not OECD member countries, but excludes Mexico, the Republic of Korea and Turkey, which are. For the human poverty index and indicators for these 
three countries see table 4, 

а. Data refer to the probability at birth of not surviving to age 60, times 100. b. Based on level 1 prose. Data refer to the most recent year available during 1994-98. c. Data refer to unemployment lasting 12 months 
0r more. d. Data refer to the most recent year available during the period specified in the column heading. e. Poverty is measured at 50% of equivalent median disposable household income. f. Based on the US 
poverty line. g. Data refer to Flanders. h. For purposes of calculating the HPI-2, an estimate of 15.1%, the unweighted average for countries with available data, was applied. i. Smeeding 1997. j. Data refer to a year 
хи period other than that specified іп the column heading. k. Data refer to 1997. 

Source: Columns ! and 2: Human Development Report Office calculations; see the technical note for details; column 3: interpolated on the basis of survival data from UN 1998c; column 4: OECD and Sta- 
tistics Canada 2000; column 5: calculated on the basis of data on long-term unemployment (as percentage of unemployment) and unemployment (as percentage of the labour force) from OECD 199%; 
columns 6 and 7: World Bank 20006; column 8: calculated on the basis of data on income or consumption shares from World Bank 2000b; column 9 unless otherwise noted, LIS 2000; column 10: Smeed- 
ing 1997; column 11: Milanovic 1998. 
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45 United Arab Emirates 
72 Libyan Arab Jamahiriya 


75 Saudi Arabia 
82 Lebanon 
86 Oman 

92 Jordan 

101 Tunisia 


107 Algeria 

111 Syrian Arab Republic 
119 Egypt 

124 Morocco 

126 Iraq 


143 Sudan 
148 Yemen 
149 Djibouti 


26 Hong Kong, China (SAR) 

31 Korea, Rep. of 

99 China 
117 Mongolia 


30 Barbados 
33 Bahamas 
35 Argentina 

37 Antigua and Barbuda 
38 Chile 


39 Uruguay 

47 Saint Kitts and Nevis 
48 Costa Rica 

50 Trinidad and Tobago 
51 Dominica 

54 Grenada 

55 Mexico 

56 Cuba 

58 Belize 

59 Panama 


65 Venezuela 

67 Suriname 

68 Colombia 

74 Brazil 

79 Saint Vincent and the Grenadines 


80 Peru 


81 Paraguay 

83 Jamaica 

87 Dominican Republic 
88 Saint Lucia 
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index 
(GDI)? 


0.827 
0.803 
0.807 
0.793 
0.738 


0.715 
0.718 
0.697 


0.688 


0.661 
0.636 
0.604 
0,570 
0.548 


0.453 
0.389 


0.864 
0.847 
0.700 


0.842 
0.824 


0.812 
0.821 


0.789 
0.784 


0.775 


0.754 
0.710 


0.763 


0.760 
0.736 


0.723 
0.723 
0.732 
0.720 
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measure 
(GEM)? 


Human 
poverty 
index 
(HPI)? 
(%) 
1998 


19.0 


HDI 
as % of 
highest 
value in 

group 

1998 


GDI 
as % of 
highest 
value in 
group? 


HPI 
GEM as % of 


as % of lowest 
highest value in 
value in group^ 
group? 1998 


55 100 
100 250 


79 220 
69 368 


100 

99 

100 
70 121 
75 100 
87 103 
9? 132 
81 269 
a 118 
78 
74 229 
94 320 
68 F 
81 268 
403 
70 426 
64 424 
347 


6 Comparisons 


of human 
development 
indices 
Human Gender- Human HDI HPI 
develop- related Gender > poverty as % of 6р! GEM — as*hof 
ment develop empower- index highest азо as%of lowest 
index ment ment (HP!)  valuein highest highest value in 
(HDI) index measure (%) ` group value value in group^ 
HDI rank 1998 (GDI)? (GEM)? ' 1998 1998 group* group? 1998 
91 Ecuador 0.722 0.701 0481 16.8 84 83 76 435 
96 Guyana 0.709 0.698 " 10.0 8 83 < 259 
104 Е Salvador 0.696 0.693 0.527 20.2 81 82 83 524 
113 Honduras 0.653 0.644 0.460 333 76 16 73 602 
114 Bolivia 0.643 0.631 0422 174 75 75 67 450 
116 Nicaragua 0.631 0.624 242 74 14 = 627 
120 Guatemala 0.619 0.603 292 72 n “ 755 
150 Haiti 0.440 0.436 452 51 52 Е. 1,168 
NUNC à > a 
84 Sri Lanka 0.733 0.727 0.309 203 100 100 100 106 
89 Maldives 0.725 0.720 254 99 99 132 
97 гап, Islamic Rep. of 0.709 0.691 19.2 97 95 100 
128 India 0.563 0.545 346 n 75 180 
135 Pakistan 0.522 0.489 40.1 л 67 209 
142 Bhutan 0.483 i 3 66 - - 
144 Nepal 0.474 0.449 * 513 65 62 i 267 
146 Bangladesh 0.461 0.441 0.305 43.6 63 61 99 227 
Asia and the Pacific s S HS 
24 Singapore 0.881 0.876 0.505 100 100 100 
32 Brunei Darussalam 0.848 0.843 e » 96 96 E E 
61 Malaysia 0.772 0.762 0.468 140 88 87 93 165 
66 Fiji 0.769 0.755 0.384 84 87 86 76 100 
76 Thailand 0.745 0.741 $ 18.7 85 85 221 
77 Philippines 0.744 0.739 0.479 16.1 84 84 95 191 
95 Samoa (Western) 
108 Viet Nam 
109 Indonesia 


118 Vanuatu 


121 Solomon Islands 

125 Myanmar 

133 Papua New Guinea 
136 Cambodia 

140 Lao People's Dem, Rep. 


© SübSaharan Africa 


53 Seychelles 


71 Mauritius Mes 
103 South Africa es 
105 Cape Verde Hes. 
112 Swaziland Sem 
115 Namibia peste 
122 Botswana ie 
123 Gabon kei 
127 Lesotho oe 
129 Ghana be: 
vn ced bee 

quatorial Guinea б 
132 São Tomé and Principe Rs 
134 Cameroon ber 
137 Comoros his 
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BE АА 


20.2 
220 
274 


266 
283 


233 
354 


30.0 


38.5 
33.0 
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of human 
иін Нитап Gender- Human HDI HPI 
develop- related Gender poverty as*éof o м эзе 
тем develop- empower- index highest as % of as % of lowest 
index ment ment (HP) ^ value in highest highest value in 
(HDI) index measure (99) group value in value in groupè 
HDI rank 1998 (GDI)* (GEM)* 1998 1998 group * group * 1998 
138 Kenya 0.508 0.503 x 29.5 65 67 : 255 
139 Congo 0.507 0.499 ^ 319 65 67 P 276 
141 Madagascar 0.483 0478 z Š 62 64 8 1 
145 Togo 0471 0.448 3 37.8 60 60 P 32 
147 Mauritania 0.451 0441 = 497 57 59 * 429 
151 Nigeria 0.439 0.425 ^ 37.6 56 57 = 325 
152 Congo, Dem. Rep. of the - 0.430 0.418 Б z 55 56 а 1 
153 Zambia 0.420 0413 Е 37.9 53 55 = 327 
154 Côte d'ivoire 0.420 0.401 NIS 458 53 54 is 396 
155 Senegal 0.416 0.405 3 419 53 54 * 414 
156 Tanzania, U. Rep. of 0.415 0.410 5 29.2 53 55 š 252 
157 Benin 0411 0.391 & 488 52 52 " 42 
158 Uganda 0.409 0.401 ë 39.7 52 53 " 343 
159 Eritrea 0.408 0.394 0.402 Н 52 53 7 5 
160 Angola 0.405 А Ё А 52 2 5 à 
161 Gambia 0.396 0.388 Т 490 50 52 a 423 
162 Guinea 0,394 z 4 Ы 50 : д : 
163 Malawi 0.385 0375 > 41.9 49 50 Ж 362 
164 Rwanda 0.382 0377 м 315 49 50 Р 324 
165 Mali 0,380 0371 $ 51.4 48 49 а 444 
166. Central African Republic 0371 0.359 к 53.0 47 48 Я 458 
167 Chad 0.367 А в. R 47 s А E 
168 Mozambique 0341 0.326 ч 50.7 43 43 а 438 
169 Guinea-Bissau 0331 0.298 * 50.2 42 40 > 434 
170 Burundi 0321 x b Е 41 à P - 
171 Ethiopia 0.309 0.297 a 553 39 40 Й 478 
172 Burkina Faso 0.303 0.290 5 58.4 39 39 = 504 
173 Niger 0.293 0.280 - 0.119 64.7 37 37 23 559 
174 Sierra Leone 0.252 Б с e 32 А š E 
Eastem Europe and the CIS 0277 0774 3 5 - 3 i Я 
29 Slovenia 0.861 0.857 0.519 X 100 100 96 
34 Czech Republic 0.843 0.841 0.537 3 98 98 99 
40 Slovakia 0.825 0822 0.533 à 96 96 99 
43 Hungary 0.817 0.813 0.487 З, 95 95 90 
44 Poland 0.814 0.811 0.512 А 94 95 95 
46 Estonia 0.801 0.798 0.537 93 
i . р Я 93 99 
49 Croatia ; 0.795 0.790 0.517 5 92 92 96 
‚52 Lithuania 0.789 0.785 0.531 x 92 9) 98 
57 Belarus 0.781 0.778 2 4 91 91 
60 Bulgaria 1 0.772 0.769 x k 90 90 
62 Russian Federation 0.771 0.769 0.426 $ 90 90 79 
63 Latvia 0771 0770 0.540 » 90 90 100 
64 Romania 0.770 0.767 0.405 " 89 89 75 
69. Macedonia, TFYR 0.763 89 
70 Georgia 0.762 88 
73 Kazakhstan 0.754 ^ 88 
78 Ukraine 0.744 0.740 0421 6 8 
90. Azerbaijan 0722 if | М * t 
93 Armenia 0721 0718 Ki 84 
94 Albani 
ania 0.713 0.708 33 83 
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6 Сотрагіѕопѕ 


of human 
development 
indices 
Human Gender- Human HOI 
develop- related Gender poverty as % of GDI GEM 
ment develop- empower- index highest ahol as ol 
index ment ment (uen value in highest highest 
(HDI) index measure е group value value in 
HDi rank 1998 (6ш)* (СЕМ), 1998 1998 . group* 
————— ia a E, -oe E a ie MR 
98 Kyrgyzstan 0.706 T т 9 82 5 Š 
100 Turkmenistan 0.704 T Ее А 82 z [^ 
102 Moldova, Rep. of 0.700 0.697 = 5 81 Lil " 
106 Uzbekistan 0.686 0.683 = 80 80 = 
110 Tajikistan 0.663 0.659 а n n ^ 
1 Canada 0.935 0.932 0.739 18 1% 100 90 
2 Norway 0,934 0,932 0.825 73 100 100 100 
3 United States 0.929 0.927 0.708 158 99 9 86 
4 Australia 0.929 0927 015 122 99 100 87 
5 Iceland 0.927 0.925 0302 ^ 99 99 97 
6 Sweden 0.926 0.923 0.794 75 99 9 % 
7 Belgium 0.925 0921 0725 124 99 99 88 
8 Netherlands 0.925 0.919 0.739 82 99 99 90 
9 Japan 0.924 0.916 0.490 "2 99 98 59 
10 United Kingdom 0,918 0.914 0.656 146 98 98 79 
11 Finland 0317 0313 0.757 86 98 98 9? 
12 France 0.917 0.914 Е "л 98 98 
13 Switzerland 0.915 0.910 0.683 98 98 83 
14 Germany 0.911 0.905 0.756 104 97 97 9? 
15 Denmark 0.911 0.909 091 93 97 97 96 
16 Austria 0.908 0.901 0710 3 97 97 86 
17 Luxembourg 0.908 0.895 E 10.5 97 96 * 
18 Ireland 0.907 0.896 0.593 150 97 % 7 
19 Italy 0.903 0.895 0.524 11.9 97 % 64 
20 New Zealand 0.903 0.900 0.731 128 97 97 89 
21 Spain 0.899 0.891 0.615 116 96 96 4 
23 Israel 0,883 0.877 0.555 94 94 67 
25 Greece 0.875 0.869 0.456 94 93 55 
27 Malta 0.865 0.848 - 93 91 - 
28. Portugal 0.864 0.858 0518 92 92 7% 
31 Korea, Rep. of 0.854 0.847 0323 91 91 39 
34 Czech Republic 0.843 0841 0.537 90 90 65 
43 Hungary 0.817 0.813 0.487 87 87 59 
44 Poland 0.814 0.811 0.512 - 87 87 62 
55 Mexico 0.784 0.775 0.514 10.4 84 83 62 
85 Turkey 0732 0.726 0321 164 78 d 3 


Note: The highest value in a country group is determined on the basis of the fourth decimal place, not shown реге. The highest value for each of the indices is presented in bold. For the human poverty index, the 


bold figure refers to the lowest value in the country group. The regional or group aggregates are as shown in tables 1 and 2. P 
a. Data refer to the latest available year. b. For the HPI, the lower the value, the better the country s performance. с. includes Israel a 


Source: Human Development Report Office calculations; see the technical note for details. 
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7 Trends in human 
development 


and per capita 
income 


GDP per capita 
Human development index (HDI) (1995 US$) 
LLLLC—— РОС a ОСВЕН 
HDI rank 1975 1980 1985 1990 1998 1975 1980 1985 1990 1998 


CMghhummdeebpmet Т SETS E: maa Sud. 
1 Canada 0.865 0.880 0.902 0.925 0.935 14535 16,423 17,850 19160 20,458 
2 Norway 0.853 0.872 0.883 0.895 0934 19022 23,595 27,113 28,840 36,806 
3 United States 0.862 0.882 0.894 0.909 0.929 19364 21,529 23,200 25363 29,683 
4 Australia 0841 0.858 0.870 0.884 0.929 14317 15,721 17,078 18,023 21,881 
5 Iceland 0857 0.879 0.888 0.906 0327 172445 22,609 23977 26510 29,488 
6 Sweden 0.860 0.870 0.880 0.889 0926 21,157 22283 24,168 26,397 27,705 
7 Belgium 0.841 0.858 0.871 0.890 0.925 18620 21,653 22,417 25744 28,790 
8 Netherlands 0.857 0.869 0.883 0.897 0.925 18584 20,443 21,256 24009 28,154 
9 Japan 0.849 0.874 0.888 0.904 0.924 23296 27,672 31,588 38713 42,081 
10 United Kingdom 0.837 0.845 0.854 0874 0918 13015 14,205 15,546 18,032 20,237 
11 Finland 0.832 0.852 0.869 0.892 0917 17608 19,925 22,347 25957 28,075 
12 France 0844 0.860 0.872 0.892 0917 18730 21,374 22,510 25,624 27,975 
13 Switzerland 0.870 0.882 0.889 0.901 0.915 36154 39841 41,718 45951 44,908 
14 Germany м ra N "m 0.911 d » x " 31,141 
15 Denmark 0.859 0.867 0.876 0.883 0.911 22984 25,695 29,332 31,143 — 37449 
16 Austria 0.836 0.850 0,863 0.885 0.908 18857 22,200 23,828 27,261 30,869 
17 Luxembourg 0.818 0.833 0.847 0.870 0.908 21650 23,926 26914 35,347 46,591 
18 Ireland 0.805 0.818 0.833 0.857 0.907 8605 10,044 10,944 13907 23,422 
19 Italy 0.825 0.843 0.853 0.875 0.903 11969 14621 15,707 18,141 19,574 
20 New Zealand 0.843 0.851 0.862 0.871 0.903 14,005 13,961 15,416 15,026 16,427 
21 Spain 0.814 0.834 0.850 0.870 0,899 10,040 10,512 10,943 13481 15,644 
22 Cyprus E t Б А 0.886 3,619 6,334 7,818 10,405 12,857 
23 Israel 0.802 0.823 0.841 0.856 0.883 10,620 11,412 12,093 13,566 15,978 
24 Singapore 0.725 0.756 0.785 0.823 0.881 8722 11,709 14,532 19967 31139 
25 Greece 0.798 0.819 0.839 0.849 0.875 8,302 9,645 10,005 10,735 12,069 
26 Hong Kong, China (SAR) 0.753 0.792 0.819 0.855 0.872 7,404 11,290 13,690 18813 21,726 
27 Malta 0.715 0.750 0.777 0.812 0.865 2,996 4,659 5,362 7,019 18620 
28 Portugal 0733 0.756 0.783 0.813 0.864 6,024 7,193 7,334 9,696 11,672 
29 iin А - 5 т 0.840 0.861 » б M 9,659 10,537 
30 Barbados E » 3 » 0.858 5,497 6,764 6,373 7,340 7894 
$ = d M 0.684 0.722 0.765 0.807 0.854 2894 3,766 5,190 7,967 11123 
Ў ӨШ тейт í 0.806 0.811 0.825 0.848 21,758 29442 21,152 18,716 18038 
Р ^ Б $ А 0.844 8,030 12,727 13,835 13,919 ы 
ч ү Republic T " 0824 0.830 0.843 Ыы 4 4,884 5,270 5,142 
rgentina 0.781 0.795 0.801 0.804 0.837 7317 7,793 6,354 5,782 8475 
36 Kuwait 
N t i ^ " 0.836 . ^ 
37 Antigua and Barbuda ч ч я = 0.833 "m naz ps 6980 8,559 
38 Chile 0702 7 0735 5. ол оо 180 — 2145 2345 2987 478 
5 Una 0753. ors PTT ota iud 4092 4960 3,964 461 6029 
: s $ t: 0.806 0.812 0.825 = м 3,630 3,825 3822 
anrain m A 
Bee RUE PIE 0.797 бай 12002 — 8797 8,551 9260 
43 Нипда! 0.772 0.787 E " a & 
44 Pond. tins ga iE bu Mi, wo £m m 
| . - . . . .81 i 
45 United Arab Emirates 0.737 0.770 0.781 0.804 in 37, 520 Bu о! om вв 
46 Estonia x 0.8 К 1 , d е 1 
| M 0s 0.806 0.801 - 4,022 4,451 4,487 3951 
47. Saint Kitts and Nevis i 7 a 0.798 2,569 pan 449 67% 
à - . ^ i 3,123 Ё ] 
48 Costa Rica 0.732 0.756 0.756 0.775 0.797 2231 2800 
49 Croatia D 2 0.786 0.795 Ў ш 219 n 4946 
Е d s . : bs м 5,432 i 
50 Trinidad and Tobago 0.719 052 0.771 0.777 0.793 3302 4,615 4,731 4,095 4,618 
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7 Trends in human 
development 


and per capita 
income 


GDP per capita 
Human development index (HDI) (1995 US$) 
51 Dominica т a É k 0793 å 1,679 2,142 2862 3,310 
52 Lithuania Е Я t 0.809 0.789 ^ ^ 9 3,191 2,197 
53 Seychelles 3 А к Т 0786 3,600 4,882 4,957 6,297 7,192 
54 Grenada E 2 h $ 0.785 x 1,709 21 2819 3347 
55 Mexico 0.687 0731 0.749 0.757 0784 3380 4,167 4,106 4,046 4,459 
56 Cuba t i Я Ы 0783 2 * E 4 s 
5] Belarus F " А 0804 0781 i ы L 2,761 2,198 
58 Belize A 0.706 0.714 0.748 0.777 1,624 2,036 1,822 2543 2725 
59 Panama 0.707 0.726 0.740 0.741 0.776 2,572 2,709 2,887 2,523 3,200 
60 Bulgaria x 0.760 0.781 0.782 0772 е 1,329 1,553 1716 1,372 
61 Malaysia 0.620 0.663 0.696 0.725 0772 1,750 2,348 2644 3,164 4251 
62 Russian Federation t 0804 0.814 0.812 0.771 2,555 3,654 3,463 3,668 2,138 
63 Latvia h 0.785 0.797 0.797 0.771 2382 2,797 3,210 3,703 2,08 
64 Romania 0.750 0.783 0.789 0771 0.770 1,201 1,643 1,872 1,576 1,310 
65 Venezuela 0.714 0729 0.736 0.755 0.770 4,195 3,995 3,357 3,353 3,499 
66 Fiji 0.680 0702 0713 0.740 0.769 2,086 2,319 2,102 2,356 2,416 
67 Suriname 4 T Ф Я 0.766 888 930 801 787 3 
68 Colombia 0.657 0.687 0.700 0.720 0.764 1,612 1,868 1,875 2,119 2,392 
69 Macedonia, TFYR ^ А 4 3 0.763 “ m ds y 1,349 
70 Georgia x 4 T 7 0.762 1,788 2,366 2,813 2,115 703 
71 Mauritius 0.626 0.652 0.682 0.718 0.761 1,531 1,802 2,151 2,955 4,034 
72 Libyan Arab Jamahiriya ag ti A d 0.760 s E á - - 
73 Kazakhstan А d à 0.784 0.754 £ Е hi 2,073 1281 
74 Brazil 0.639 0674 0.687 0.706 0.747 3,464 4,253 4,039 4,078 4,509 
75 Saudi Arabia 0.588 0.647 0.673 0,709 0.747 9658 11,553 7,437 7,100 6,516 
76 Thailand 0.600 0.643 0.673 0.708 0.745 863 1121 1,335 2,006 2,593 
77 Philippines 0.648 0.682 0.685 0.713 0.744 974 1,166 967 1,064 1,092 
78 Ukraine К s ё 0.793 0.744 & й А 1,979 837 
79 Saint Vincent and the Grenadines 5 > k “ 0.738 А 1,322 1,649 2,168 2,635 
80 Реги 0.635 0.664 0.686 0.698 0737 2,835 2,777 2,452 2,012 2,511 
81 Paraguay 0.660 0.695 0.701 0.713 0.736 1,297 1,871 1,754 1,816 1,781 
82 Lebanon 3 Д z 0.677 0.735 А i А 1721 2,999 
83 Jamaica 0.686 0.690 0.692 0.720 0.735 1,819 1,458 1,353 1,651 1,559 
84 Sri Lanka 0.612 0.648 0.676 0.699 0.733 382 452 536 590 802 
85 Turkey 0.590 0.614 0.651 0.683 0.732 1,898 1,959 2,197 2,589 3,167 
86 Oman ег j a h 0.730 3,516 3,509 5,607 5,581 = 
87 Dominican Republic 0.611 0.648 0.678 0.686 0.729 1179 1325 1325 1,366 1,799 
BB Saint Lucia D E y 0.728 s 2,076 2,150 3,542 3,907 
89 Maldives г 5 0.632 0.677 0.725 y 650 917 1,247 
90 Azerbaijan Я * z 3 0.722 E ^ 1,067 431 
1,475 1,562 
91 E 0.665 0.686 0.696 0.722 1,301 1547 1,504 р Ё 
92 a o д d 0.721 993 1715 1824 1,436 1491 
93 Armenia А 2 T 0.750 0.721 i y 1,541 892 
94 Albania E 0.670 0.688 0.697 0.713 3 916 915 842 795 
95 Samoa (Western) 3 F 0.667 is 0.711 E 974 915 931 998 
9 0.668 0.670 0.709 873 819 626 554 825 
6 Guyana А 0.676 0.679 0.653 0.709 1,611 1,129 1,208 1,056 1,275 
97 Iran, Islamic Rep. of 0.566 0.573 0.616 . oh , 1,562 863 
98 Kyrgyzstan " 2 7 i" ` Д f S ' 
i 0.584 0.619 0.706 138 168 261 349 727 
99 China 0.518 0.548 0704 1,154 486 


100 Turkmenistan 
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7 Trends in human 
development 


and per capita 
income 


GDP per capita 
Human development index (HDI) (1995 US$) 

HDI rank 1975 1980 1985 1990 1998 1975 1980 1985 1990 1998 
AME C NL -IEMCI MI ШИШ ЖШШЕ олы ——————————.. 
101 Tunisia 0.511 0.563 0.610 0.642 0.703 1373 1,641 1771 1,823 2,283 
102 Moldova, Rep. of Ы 0.717 0.739 0.757 0.700 T 1,453 1,572 1,776 614 
103 South Africa 0.645 0.659 0.678 0.705 0.697 4,574 4,620 4,229 4113 3,918 
104 El Salvador 0.581 0.581 0.604 0.642 0.696 1,779 1,596 1333 1,378 1,716 
105 Cape Verde 3 * 0.572 0.611 0.688 n Y 1,039 1,120 1,354 
106 Uzbekistan а à 5 0.690 0.686 3 $ E 1,338 1,007 
107 Algeria 0.508 0.556 0.607 0.642 0.683 1,460 1,692 1,860 1,638 1,521 
108 Viet Nam А i 0.580 0.602 0.671 $ z 183 206 331 
109 Indonesia 0.465 0.526 0.578 0.619 0.670 385 504 603 778 972 
110 Tajikistan А " f 0.712 0.663 { м m 718 345 
111 Syrian Arab Republic 0.530 0571 0.605 0.624 0.660 907 1,071 1,036 956 1,209 
112 Swaziland 0.505 0.536 0.564 0.613 0.655 1,073 1,046 1,035 1,446 1,409 
113 Honduras 0.520 0.569 0.601 0.624 0.653 614 733 681 682 722 
114 Bolivia 0.512 0.546 0.571 0.595 0.643 1000: _ 1016 835 836 964 
115 Namibia = 0.607 0.624 0.644 0.632 $ 2,384 2,034 1,948 2,133 
116 Nicaragua 0.569 0.580 0.588 0.597 0.631 999 690 611 460 452 
117 Mongolia А A үл ® 0.628 У E 479 498 408 
118 Vanuatu 3 n E P 0.623 4 1426 1,672 1,596 1,403 
119 Egypt 0.430 0.478 0.529 0.570 0.623 516 731 890 971 1,146 
120 Guatemala 0.504 0.540 0.552 0.577 0.619 1371 1,598 1,330 1,358 1,533 
121 Solomon Islands A Ф 5 a 0.614 419 583 666 784 753 
122 Botswana 0.492 0.554 0.611 0.651 0.593 1,132 1,678 2,274 3,124 3,611 
123 Gabon д е A ү 0.592 6,480 5,160 4941 4442 4,630 
124 Morocco 0.426 0.470 0.505 0.537 0.589 956 1114 1173 1310 1,388 
125 Myanmar m E d i 0.585 E 
126 Iraq Я " M : 0.583 J Y M M 4 
127 Lesotho 0.466 0.506 0.531 0.561 0,569 220 311 295 370 486 
128 India 0.405 0.431 0.470 0.510 0.563 222 231 270 331 444 
129 Ghana 0.434 0.465 0.480 0.510 0.556 411 394 328 352 399 
130 Zimbabwe 0.519 0.546 0.606 0.599 0.555 686 638 662 706 703 
131 Equatorial Guinea z 4 M Е, 0.555 ^ 352 333 1,049 
132 580 Tomé and Principe : a K E 0.547 à ч 365 337 
133 Papua New Guinea 0.438 0.458 0.478 0.496 0.542 1,048 975 936 888 1,085 
134 Cameroon 0.406 0.452 0.504 0,519 0.528 616 730 990 764 646 
135. Pakistan 0.352 0.383 0.420 0.462 0.522 274 318 385 448 511 
136 Cambodia A 4 t 0.512 240 279 
b Comoros 0.496 0.510 i 499 544 516 403 
38 Kenya 0.530 0.508 301 337 320 355 334 
139 р ме 0.503 0.507 709 776 1,096 933 821 

Low human development — S MES TEES 
lagascar 0.461 0.483 364 344 277 276 238 
142 Bhutan 0.483 493 
Uu E . " 232 292 387 9 
0.406 0.477 237 229 210 198 296 
144 Nepal 0.291 0.328 0.369 0.414 0.474 17 
145 Togo 0.400 0445 a . 149 148 165 182 2 
und . А .439 0.456 0.471 4n 454 385 375 333 
, anglades 0.329 0.348 0.381 0.412 0.461 203 220 253 274 348 
147 Mauritania 0.344 0.372 0.392 0.400 0.451 
148 Yemen : . 549 557 511 438 478 
2 ^ A 0.399 0.448 254 
oe а ~ Е 266 
149 Djibouti A б ^ А 0.447 742 
150 Haiti " А > 0.436 0.440 ке E: A ® m 
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GDP per capita 


: Human development index (HDI) (1995 US$) 
ШЕ 1 1975 1980 1985 1990 1998 1975 1980 1985 1990 1998 
0317 0373 0.388 0.411 0.439 301 314 230 258 256 
0.416 0.430 0.447 0.450 0.430 392 313 293 247 127 
0.444 0.456 0.470 0.451 0.420 641 551 483 450 388 
154 Céte d'lvoire 0.366 0.398 0.405 0.406 0.420 1035 1,045 879 791 823 
155 Senegal 0.309 0.327 0.352 0.376 0.416 609 557 561 572 581 
156 Tanzania, U. Rep. of z e NAME: 0.406 0415 3 i M 175 13 
157 Benin 0.285 0322 0.349 0.358 0411 339 362 387 345 394 
158 Uganda А $ 0.366 0.361 0.409 $ " 227 251 332 
159 Eritrea * 4 |. s 0.408 3 t K fi 175 
_ 160 Angola ü 4 E E 0.405 = 698 655 667 527 
161 Gambia 0.269 0.301 0.331 0,352 0.396 356 376 378 374 353 
162 Guinea à А Я Б 0.394 = a 3 532 594 
163 Malawi 0312 0.336 0.347 0.348 0.385 157 169 161 152 166 
` 164 Rwanda |, й " ^ 0.382 233 32 312 292 227 
165 Mali | 0.248 0277 0.293 0.314 0.380 268 301 2 249 267 
166 Central Afiicon Republic 0332 0.350 0371 0.372 0371 454 417 410 363 341 
167 Chad 0.253 0.253 0.296 0.323 0.367 252 176 235 228 230 
168 Mozambique " 0.302 0.297 0.328 0341 d 166 115 144 188 
169 Guinea-Bissau 0.250 0252 0.283 0307 0331 226 168 206 23 173 
170 Burundi 0.281 0.306 0.334 0.339 0.321 162 175 198 206 147 
171 Ethiopia z © 0.265 0.287 0.309 . " 91 100 110 
Burkina Faso 0.227 0.247 0.270 0.280 0.303 196 207 224 225 259 
173 Niger $ 0.236 0.259 0.257 0.273 0.293 298 328 242 235 215 
174 Sierra Leone M d А! s 0.252 316 320 279 279 150 


МД; dcs 


Sorte Colas 1-5: Human Development Report Office calculations; see the technical note for аі columns 6-10: calculated on the basis of GDP and population data from World Bank 2000b; aggregates cal- 


‘Gated forthe Human Development Report Office by the World Bank. 
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СОР per capita 


(1995 US$) 
Average 
annual 
Lowest Highest rate of 
Change in human development index value value change 
ERES Res n during during (%) 
HDI rank 1975-80 1980-85 1985-90 1990-98 1975 1975-98? Year 1975-98? Year 1998 1975-98: 


1 Canada 0016 0.022 0.022 0.010 14,535 14,535 1975 20,458 1998 20,458 15 


2 Norway 0019 0011 0.012 0.039 19,022 — 19022 1975 36,806 1998 36,806 29 
3 United States 0020 0.013 0.014 0.020 19,364 19,364 1975 29,683 1998 29,683 19 
4 Australia 0017 0012 001 0045 14317. 14317 1975 21881 1998 21,881 19 
5 kceland 0022 0009 0018 0020. 17445 17,445 1975 29,488 1998 29,488 23 
6 Sweden 0010 0010 0.009 0037 21,157 20,889 1977 27,705 1998 27,705 12 
7 Belgium 007 0.013 0.019 0035 18620 18,620 1975 28,790 1998 28,790 19 
8 Netherlands 0012 0014 0.014 0028 18584 18584 1975 28,154 1998 28,154 18 
9 Japan 0024 0015 0.016 0.020 23,296 23296 1975 43412 1997 42,081 26 
10 United Kingdom 0008 0009 0020 0.044 13015 — 13015 1975 20237 1998 20,237 19 
11 Finland 0019 007 0.023 0025 17,608 17,473 1977 28075 1998 28,075 20 
12 France 0015 0.012 0.021 0.024 18730 18,730 1975 27,975 1998 27,975 1.8 
13 Switzerland ооп 0.007 0012 0014 36154 35,977 1976 45,951 1990 44,908 09 
14 Germany 5 Е 3 . 285945 28472 1993 31,141 1998 31,141 12 
15 Denmark 0008 0009 0.007 0028 22984 22984 1975 37,449 1998 37,449 24 
16 Austria 0014 0014 0.0020 002 18857 18,857 1975 30,869 1998 30,869 22 
17 Luxembourg 0015 — 0014 0.023 0038 21650 21650 1975 46591 1998 46,591 34 
18 Ireland 0013 0.015 004 005 8,605 8,587 1976 23,422 1998 23,422 44 
19 Italy 0018 0010 0.022 0.028 11969 11,969 1975 19,574 1998 19,574 22 
20 New Zealand 0008 0011 0.009 0030 14005 13504 1977 16,690 1997 16,427 07 
21 Spain 0019 006 0.000 0050 10040 10,040 19/5 15,644 1998 15,644 19 
22 Cyprus 5 b : $ 3,619 3,619 1975 12,857 1998 12,857 57 
23 Israel 0021 0018 005 0027 10,620 10,288 1977 15,978 1998 15,978 18 
24 Singapore 0031 0.029 0.08 0058 872 8722 195 31,276 1997 31,139 5.7 
25 Greece 0021 — 0020 0010 0026 8302 8302 1975 12,069 1998 12,069 16 
26 Hong Kong, China (SAR) 0039 007 0036 0017 7,404 7404 1975 23554 1997 21726 48 
27 Malta 0035 007 0035 0053 2,996 2,996 1975 18620 1998 18,620 83 
28 Portugal 0.023 007 0030 0051 6,024 6,024 1975 11,672 1998 — 11672 29 
29 Slovenia i S =, 0021 9,6659: 8331 1992 10,637 1998 10,637 12 
30 Barbados З) В H Y 5497 5,474 1976 7,894 1998 7,894 1.6 
31 Korea, Rep. of 0038 0:043 00420 0047 2804 2894 195 1195 1997 11,123 6.0 
x "d Por - 000 0.014 002 21758 17654 1994 32,732 1979 18,038 -0.8 
1 » * E - 8030 8,030 1975 14,087 1989 12444? 22 
34 Czech Republic 3 007 ^ 0.018 4861* 4651 1993 04 

заци T j : 5,335 1989 5,142 
014 00% — 000) 0034 7317 5,780 1990 8,475 1998 8,475 06 

36 Kuwait Р А y y 21,838 а i 

ft a ООО emt a 
A Chie 004 007 007 0046 1,842 1,842 1975 478 1998 лз 42 
4 AM 0020 0005 xs RS 4,002 — 3932 1984 6029 1998 6029 17 
i a | ў 3,529 2912 1993 3,919 1989 3,822 06 
x e : one "m ae 12,0229 — 8257 1987 12022 1980 9,260 44 
н ен 0016 0012 0.001 0.019 3,581 3,581. 1975 5,018 1989 4,920 14 
- (000 0006 0.029 2,9329 2,468 1.6 

45 United Arab Emirates 002 001 0 ' ; О e ee, 3m 
. Д 023 0.006 37,520 16,666 1998 37,841 1980 16,666 3.5 


46 Estonia d 0.008 -0.006 -0.005 4022? 3064 1994 4,807 1989 3,951 -0.1 


2074! 2074 1977 6,716 1998 6,716 5.8 


47 Saint Kitts and Nevis 


a p Rica 0024 0000 0.018 0022 2509 Dig з 280) 198 290 10 
oe P z у RUD 5,32: 3,480 1995 5,432 190 486 14: 
50 Trinidad and Tobago 0032 0019 0006 0016 3302 — 3302 1975 5148 19829 4618 15 
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8 Trends in human 


development 
and economic GDP per capita 
growth (1995 USS) 
Average 
annual 
Lowest Highest rate of 
——— эйе vie А 
during during (%) 
HDI rank 1975-80 1980-85 1985-90 1990-98 1975 1975-98* Year  1975-98* Year 1998 1975-98 * 
5] Dominica E 2 c к 1649! 1482 1979 3,310 1998 3,310 34 
52 Lithuania Б i = -0.020 2,606" 1,792 1994 3,191 1990 2,197 4.5 
53 Seychelles A Я A. 3,600 3,600 1975 7,192 1998 7,192 31 
54 Grenada bs E ха = 1,517! 1,517 1977 3,347 1998 3,347 38 
55 Mexico 0.044 0.018 0.008 0.027 3,380 3,380 1975 4,459 1998 4,459 12 
56 Cuba А ^ 2 ^ " E 1 E -< As t 
57 Belarus z H = -0.024 2545^ 1,772 1995 2,831 1989 2,198 43 
58 Belize S 0.008 0.035 0.028 1,624 1,589 1976 2,743 1993 2,725 23 
59 Panama 0.018 0.014 0.002 0.035 2572 2,382 1989 3,200 1998 3,200 10 
60 Bulgaria d 0.020 0.001 -0.010 1,3299 1,317 1997 1,895 1988 1,372 02 
61 Malaysia 0.043 0.033 0.028 0.047 1,750 1,750 1975 4,705 1997 4,251 39 
62 Russian Federation 2 0.010 -0.002 -0.041 2,555 2,138 1998 3,796 1989 2,138 -0.8 
63 Latvia z 0.012 -0.001 -0.026 2,382 1,900 1993 3,731 1989 2,328 0.1 
64 Romania 0,033 0.006 -0.018 -0.001 1,201 1,201 1975 1,909 1986 1,310 04 
65 Venezuela 0.014 0.008 0.019 0.015 4,195 3,244 1989 4,473 1977 3,499 0.8 
66 Fiji 0.022 0.011 0.027 0.029 2,086 2,045 1987 2,603 1996 2,416 06 
67 Suriname Р d " ji 888 647 1987 1,050 1978 8189  -04 
68 Colombia 0.030 0.013 0.020 0.044 1,612 1612 1975 2,423 1997 2,392 17 
69 Macedonia, TFYR $ i E ^ 1350! 1,193 1994 1,350 1993 1,349 0.0 
70 Georgia T Y a a 1,788 545 1994 2,813 1985 703 -4.0 
71 Mauritius 0.026 0.031 0.036 0.042 1,531 1,531 1975 4,034 1998 4,034 43 


72 Libyan Arab Jamahiriya 


73 Kazakhstan «0.030 2,187* 1240 1995 2,235 1988 1,281 47 


74 Brazil 0034 008 009 0041 3464 3,464 1975 4562 197 4,509 12 
75 Saudi Arabia 0059 00% 00% 0.038 9658 66 1998 11553 1980 656 17 
76 Thailand 0043 0030 0.056 0036 863 863 1975 295] 1996 2,593 49 
77 Philippines 0034 0004 0.027 0.031 974 967 1985 1,195 1982 1,092 05 
78 Ukraine i 4 „n -0.049 2007^ 87 198 2119 1989 837 16 
79 Saint Vincent and the Grenadines x d ES {5 11557-14155 1977 2,635 1998 2,635 4.0 
80 Peru 0.029 002 001 0039 2835 2012 190 2903 1981 2611 0.4 
81 Paraguay 0034 0006 (0012 004 129 129 1975 1,971 1981 1,781 14 
82 [banon 5 d . 0058 2462! 1,387 1989 2999 1998 2,999 20 
83 Jamaica 0000 0000 0028 0015 1819 1,353 19859 1809 1975 159 07 
84 Sri Lanka 0.036 0.029 0.023 0.034 382 382 1975 802 1998 802 33 
85 Turkey 0024 0037 0032 0.049 1808 1,898 1975 367 1998 3167 23 
86 Oman : Йй $ 3516 3,4920 1979 5,668 1995 56684 24 
ini 7 0 799 1998 179 19 

а i 0037 0030 0009 0043 ТИТО: ДӨР 197805 1, ў 
88 Rena зал; A t E E 20769 1,858 192 3,807 1998 3907 36 
89 Maldives . 0045 0.048 650* 60 1985 1247 1998 1247 51 
90 Azerbaijan ч i . 486^ 37 195 — 136 98 44 9B 
1997 1562 08 

EH ол 0010 0026 130 1,801 1975 1584 ' 
92 E sri 3 А 993 оз 19/5 1,880 1985 1491 18 
93 Armenia i 2009 15и 67 1093 15и 79 80. %6 
94 Albania "018 0.009 0017 9169 575: 1992 958 1982 795 08 


949! 856 1994 1,045 1979 998 03 


95 Samoa (Western) А 7 т е 
0.003 -0.011 0.001 0.039 873 554 1990 882 1976 825 -0.2 


96 Guyana : 
i ong. def. эу (це 1825 19706 V. od 
Чч E es пома Н ix)". 2700 1905. 1,562 190 88. 34 
” 0 6 4 7 { ето 
i 0087 us m4 1976 7 1998 
ют памен vo^ — 469 1997 1059 1988 486 76 


100 Turkmenistan E 2, - - ' 
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8 Trends in human 


development GDP per capita 
and economic (1995 US$) 
growth Ave 
rage 
annual 
Lowest Highest rate of 
Change in human development index value value change 
(HDI) during during (25) 
101 Tunisia 0052 0.047 0.032 0.061 13733 1,373 1975 2,283 1998 2,283 22 
102 Moldova, Rep. of way 0022 0.018 -0.057 1,4539 614 1998 1,825 1989 614 -4.7 
103 South Africa 0014 0.019 0.027 -0009 4574 3,788 1993 4,868 1981 3,918 -07 
104 El Salvador 0000 003 0.037 0.055 1779 1313 1982 1,955 1978 1,716 02 
105 Cape Verde * à 0.040 0.076 792^ 792 198 1,354 1998 1,354 32 
106 Uzbekistan a М „0.003 1,263" 975 1996 1,343 1989 1,007 320 
107 Algeria 0.048 0.051 0.035 0.041 1460 1,448 1994 1,860 1985 1,521 0.2 
108 Viet Nam z А 0.022 0.069 180° 180 1984 331 1998 331 44 
109 Indonesia 0.062 0.052 0.040 0.051 385 385. 1975 1,139 1997 972 44 
110 Tajkistan 2 = а -0.050 78" 321 1996 812 1988 345 67 
111 Syrian Arab Republic 0.042 0034 0.018 0.036 907 907 1975 1,209 1998 1,209 13 
112 Swaziland 0.031 0.028 0.049 0.042 1,073 975 1979 1,446 1990 1,409 12 
113 Honduras 0.049 0.032 0.022 0.029 614 614 1975 754 1979 72 07 
114 Bolivia 0.034 0.026 0.024 0.048 1,010 797 1986 1,073 1978 964 0.2 
115 Namibia 299 0018 0020 -0012 23849 1,948 1990 2,384 1980 2,133 -0.6 
116 Nicaragua 0.011 0.008 0.008 0.035 999 419 1993 1,069 1977 452 34 
117 Mongolia ү és " 0.018 47" 374 1993 525 1989 408 -0.1 
118 Vanuatu ү е, H t 1647* 1,384. 1992 1,683 1984 1,403 -0.8 
119 Egypt 0.047 0.051 0.041 0.053 516 516 1975 1,146 1998 1,146 3.5 
120 Guatemala 0.036 002 0.024 0.042 1,371 1299 1986 1,598 1980 1,533 0.5 
121 Solomon Islands E зё & E 419 419 1975 866 1996 153 26 
122 Botswana 0.062 0057 0.040 -0.058 1,132 1,132 1975 3,611 1998 3,611 52 
123 Gabon " F $ a 6480 3,798 1987 8,510 1976 4,630 15 
124 Morocco 0.044 0.035 0.032 0.052 956 956 1975 1,388 19988 1,388 1.6 
125 Myanmar à T di 
126 Iraq К: n m x D» 
127 Lesotho 0.040 0.025 0.031 0.008 220 220 1975 515 1997 486 35 
128 India 0.006 0.039 0.039 0.054 222 221 1976 444 1998 444 30 
129 Ghana 0.031 0.015 0.031 0.046 411 309 1983 419 1978 399 -0.1 
130 Zimbabwe 0.027 0.060 0.008 -0.044 686 575 1978 725 1991 703 01 
He A ama ; Ü E à Р 352* 322 1991 1,049 1998 1,049 8.8 
ао Tomé and Principe “ * à Р 380" 337 1997 380 1986 337 10 
133 Papua New Guinea 0.019 0.020 0.018 0.046 1,048 888 1990 1,219 1994 1,085 0.2 
134 Cameroon 0,046 0052 004 0000 616 566 19768 1028 в 66 02 
135 Pakistan 0.031 0.037 0.042 0.060 274 274 1975 512 1996 511 27 
136 Cambodi 
Hi igi, а ^ я 0.046 225^ 225 1987 287 1996 279 20 
E аб. 0022 0.008 0.014 4999 403 1998 545 1984 403 42 
E enya 0.046 0022 0021 -0023 301 296 1976 355 1990 334 05 
oe E: 0.049 0.046 — -00012 0.004 709 615 1977 1441 1984 821 0.6 
Low human development 1 DEG GONE Tem = 
140 Lao People's Dem. Rep. - 
epe ped P ке MN ME 0,069 25! 215 1988 п 08 л 43 
142. Bhutan à : .013 0.022 Ee 235 1996 364 1975 238 E 
5 " E $ s 232 1980 493 1998 493 4. 
143 Sudan 0027 0.022 0.016 0.071 237 198 1990 g 0 
144 Nepal D | Жж 
as pa 0.038 0.041 0.044 0.060 149 148 1980 218 1997 217 16 
ogo 0.045. -0.005 0.017 0.014 411 an 1993 454 1980 33 09 
ир үке) 0.019 0.033 0.031 0.049 203 203 1975 348 1998 348 24 
ашйїапїа 0008 — 0020 0008 0051 549 6 
148 Yemen Ў 432 1992 582 1976 478 04 
149 Djibouti 3 м с. о ни 266 190 жы 205 
150 Haiti * 3 1,032° 742 1998 1,032 1991 742 46 
» E > 0.003 500 360 1994 607 1980 370 13 
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8 Trends in human 


development 
and economic GDP per capita 
growth © 289-6157 ve (999059) 
Average 
annual 
ы L 
Change in human development index vay а= k 
лы ЖИЕ ДЕ ea during during (96) 
151 Nigeria 0.056 0.014 0.024 0.028 301 216 1984 38 1977 256 -0.7 
52 Congo, Dem. Rep. of the 0.013 0.017 0.004 -0.020 392 127 1998 392 1975 127 -4.8 
153 Zambia 0.013 0.014 -0.019 -0.031 641 386 1995 659 1976 388 -2.2 
54 Côte d'lvoire 0.032 0.007 0.001 0.014 1,035 m 1994 1,238 1978 823 -1.0 
155 Senegal 0.018 0.026 0.023 0.040 609 528 1993 645 1976 581 -0.2 
56 Tanzania, U. Rep. of s x ы 0.008 170! 157 1992 177 1991 173 0.2 
57 Benin 0.037 0.027 0.009 0.053 339 334 1976 394 1998 394 0.7 
158 Uganda is " -0.005 0.047 236P 223 1986 332 1998 332 22 
159 Eritrea Ж di fA Jj 1583 150 1993 175 1998 175 18 
160 Angola E Е, à * 698 9 428 1994 708 1988 527 -1.6 
61 Gambia 0.032 0.030 0.021 0.044 356 341 1996 395 1984 353 0.0 
162 Guinea ы a d a 501" 501 1986 594 1998 594 14 
163 Malawi 0024 0011 0.001 0.037 157 135 1994 173 1979 166 02 
164 Rwanda 5 у, E 233 154 1994 333 1983 227 -0.1 
165 Mali 0.028 0.016 0.022 0.066 268 240 1988 322 1979 267 0.0 
166 Central African Republic 0.018 0.022 0.001 -0001 454 317 1993 475 1977 341 42 
167 Chad 0.000 0.043 0.027 0.044 252 173 1981 256 1977 230 0.4 
168 Mozambique Ў -0.005 0.031 0.013 166 9 11 1986 188 1998 188 07 
169 Guinea-Bissau 0.002 0031 0.024 0.024 226 168 1980 246 1997 173 44 
170 Burundi 0.025 0.028 0.005 -0.017 162 143 1997 211 1991 147 -0.4 
171 Ethiopia , k 0.021 0.023 fine 85 1992 121 1983 110 0.4 
172 Burkina Faso 0.020 0.023 0.011 0.023 196 196 1975 259 1998 259 12 
173 Niger 0022  -0000 0.016 0021 298 205 1997 347 1979 DINE d 
174 Sierra Leone k z x - 316 150 1998 320 1980 150 32 


а, Data may refer to a period shorter than that specified where data are not available for all years. b. Data refer to 1991. c. Data refer to 1990. d. Data refer to 1995. e. Data refer to 1984. f. Data refer to 
1977. g. Data refer to 1980. h. Data refer to 1987. i. Data refer to 1993. j. Data refer to 1988. К. Data refer to 1985. |, Data refer to 1978. т. Data refer to 1986. n. Data refer to 1981. 


о. Data refer to 1979. p. Data refer to 1982. q. Data refer to 1992. Е ? H 
Source: Columns 1-4: Human Development Report Office calculations; see the technical note for details; columns: 5-11: calculated on the basis of GDP and population data from World Bank 2000b. 
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9 Progress in 


HDI rank 


1 Canada 

2 Norway 

3 United States 
4 Australia 

5 Iceland 


6 Sweden 

7 Belgium 

8 Netherlands 

9 Japan 

10 United Kingdom 
11 Finland 

12 France 

13 Switzerland 

14 Germany 

15 Denmark 


16 Austria 

17 Luxembourg 
18 Ireland 

19 Italy 

20 New Zealand 


21 Spain 

22 Cyprus 
23 Israel 

24 Singapore 
25 Greece 


26 Hong Kong, China (SAR) 
27 Malta 

28 Portugal 

29 Slovenia 

30 Barbados 


31 Korea, Rep. of 

32 Brunei Darussalam 
33 Bahamas 

34 Czech Republic 
35 Argentina 


36 Kuwait 

37 Antigua and Barbuda 
38 Chile 

39 Uruguay 

40 Slovakia 


41 Bahrain 

42 Qatar 

43 Hungary 

44 Poland 

45 United Arab Emirates 
46 Estonia 


47 Saint Kitts and Nevis 
48 Costa Rica 

49 Croatia 

50 Trinidad and Tobago 


Life expectancy 
at birth 


1970-75 


(years) 


1995-2000 


Infant 


mortality rate 


1970 


(per 1,000 live births) 


1998 


сф о со 0 ucouu uuuudsociseuo-s ллы >с 


Maternal 
People not mortality 
expected to ratio 
Under-five survive to reported 
mortality rate age 60 (per 100,000 
{per 1,000 live births) (26)? live birth)? 
1970 1998 1995-2000 1990-98 
23 6 93 
15 4 9.1 6 
26 8 12.6 8 
20 5 8.9 
14 5 84 
15 4 87 5 
29 6 10.1 E 
15 5 93 7 
21 4 8.2 8 
23 6 9.8 7 
16 5 11.3 6 
24 5 113 10 
18 5 9.8 5 
26 5 10.7 8 
19 5 12.8 10 
33 5 10.9 a 
26 5 10.6 0 
27 7 10.0 6 
33 6 9.0 7 
20 6 11.1 15 
34 6 10.1 6 
33 9 10.0 0 
27 6 93 5 
2 5 10.6 6 
54 7 8.9 1 
Т ў 9.2 
32 7 84 
62 9 12.6 8 
29 5 14.6 Ш 
54 15 11.6 0 
54 5 16.7 20 
78 9 11.0 0 
49 21 178 
24 6 142 9 
71 22 16.5 38 
59 13 10.3 5 
E 20 ai 150 
96 12 13.8 23 
57 19 15.5 21 
29 10 16.4 9 
93 20 14.6 46 
93 18 15.6 10 
39 11 21.6 15 
36 11 173 8 
83 10 11.0 3 
26 22 23.8 
WIES 
3E V2 
3 3 4 
77 16 11.6 
42 9 16.4 
57 18 15.0 
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9 Progress in 


survival 
Maternal 
People not mortality 
Life expectancy Infant Under-five — to ratio 
at birth mortality rate mortality rate - m. 25 
(years) (per 1,000 live births) (per 1,000 live births) (%)* live births) ® 
51 Dominica 3 f = 17 б 20 3 65 
52 Lithuania 713 69.9 3 19 28 2 233 18 
53 Seychelles E д E 14 > 18 
54 Grenada m i с 23 1 28 $ 0 
55 Mexico 62.4 722 79 28 110 34 18.9 48 
56 Cuba 70.7 757 34 7 43 8 134 27 
57 Belarus 71.5 68.0 22 2 27 2 26.1 22 
58 Belize 61.6 741 56 35 n 43 13.7 140 
59 Panama 66.2 73.6 48 18 n 20 15.1 85 
60 Bulgaria 712 711 28 14 32 17 18.3 15 
61 Malaysia 63.0 720 46 9 63 10 161 39 
62 Russian Federation 68.2 66.6 29 21 36 25 29.7 50 
63 Latvia 70.1 68.4 21 18 % 2 25.0 45 
64 Romania 69.0 70.0 46 a 57 24 20.7 41 
65 Venezuela 65.7 724 47 2 61 25 17.0 65 
66 Fiji 65.1 727 50 19 61 з 14.6 38 
67 Suriname 64.0 704 51 28 68 35 19.9 110 
68 Colombia 61.6 704 70 25 113 3 20:7 80 
69 Macedonia, TFYR 67.5 734 85 23 120 2 14.0 1 
70 Georgia 69.2 721 36 19 46 23 175 70 
71 Mauritius 62.9 714 64 19 86 2 187 50 
72 Libyan Arab Jamahiriya 52.9 70.0 105 20 160 24 19.8 75 
73 Kazakhstan 64.4 676 50 36 66 43 258 70 
74 Brazil 59.6 668 95 36 135 42 268 160 
75 Saudi Arabia 53.9 714 118 22 185 26 16.8 ^ 
76 Thailand 59.6 688 74 30 102 37 258 1 
77 Philippines 578 683 60 3 90 44 218 170 
78 Ukraine 70.1 688 2 18 2 2) 244 25 
79 Saint Vincent and the Grenadines У £ ч 20 2 23 - 43 
80 Peru 55.5 683 115 43 178 54 23.0 270 
81 Paraguay 65.9 69.6 57 2] 76 33 197 E 
82 Lebanon 65.0 693 40 29 50 35 190 m 
83 Jamaica 69.0 748 47 10 62 1 133 à 
84 Sri Lanka 65.0 734 65 7 100 19 153 a 
85 Turkey 57.9 69.0 150 37 201 42 20.1 
86 Oman 49.0 709 126 15 200 18 їп А 
87 Dominican Republic 598 706 91 B 128 A i a 
88 Saint Lucia ^ ^ Y з 
89 Maldives 51.4 645 157 62 255 d dM s 
90 Azerbaijan 69.0 699 41 36 53 . 
91 Ecuador 58.8 69.5 94 30 140 39 з vh 
92 Jordan 566 702 n 30 107 s m A 
93 Armenia 725 705 24 25 * A hs 
94 Albania 677 728 68 30 iu У n 
95 Samoa (Western) 58.5 7114 106 = 
oru nte i : 1 | pate cient 5 
97 Iran, Islamic Rep. of 55.9 69.2 133 29 a i A e 
38 Kyrgyzstan 631 pls m F 4 180 65 
99 China 632 698 e = A 216 10 
100 Turkmenistan 60.7 65.4 82 53 : 
187 
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9 Progress in 


survival 
Maternal 
People not mortality 
К expected to ratio 
Life expectancy Infant Under-five survive to reported 
at birth mortality rate mortality rate age 60 (per 100,000 
(years) (per 1,000 live births) (per 1,000 live births) (%)? live births)? 
HDI rank 1970-75 1995-2000 1970 1998 1970 1998 1995-2000 1990-98 
101 Tunisia 556 69.5 135 25 201 32 86 70 
102 Moldova, Rep. of 64.8 675 46 28 61 35 | 42 
103 South Africa 536 547 80 60 115 83 0.5 я 
104 El Salvador 582 69.1 105 30 160 34 234 160 
105 Cape Verde 57.5 68.9 87 54 123 B 213 55 
106 Uzbekistan 642 675 66 45 90 58 25.1 21 
к Algeria 54.5 68.9 123 35 192 40 18.5 220 
108 Viet Nam 50.3 67.4 112 31 157 42 239 160 
109 Indonesia 493 65.1 104 40 172 56 26.7 450 
110 Tajikistan 63.4 672 78 55 111 74 253 65 
111 Syrian Arab Republic 57.0 68.9 90 26 129 32 20.7 110 
112 Swaziland 473 60.2 140 64 209 90 34.5 230 
113 Honduras 54.0 69.4 116 33 170 44 228 220 
114 Bolivia 46.7 61.4 144 66 243 85 32.8 390 
115 Namibia 48.7 52.4 104 57 155 74 52.4 230 
116 Nicaragua 55.1 67.9 113 39 165 48 243 150 
117 Mongolia 53.8 65.9 105 64° 150 82° 259 150 
118 Vanuatu 540 674 107 38 160 49 23.1 $ 
119 Egypt 52.1 66.3 157 51 235 69 23.0 170 
120 Guatemala 53.7 64.0 115 4 168 52 31.1 190 
121 Solomon Islands 62.0 717 71 2 99 26 16.2 550 
122 Botswana 53.2 414 98 38 139 48 68.3 330 
123 Gabon 45.0 52.4 140 85 232 144 48.6 600 
124. Morocco 529 66.6 120 5] 187 70 23.0 230 
125 Myanmar 498 60.1 122 80 179 113 33.4 230 
126 Iraq 57.0 62.4 90 103 127 125 31,5 
127 Lesotho 49.5 56.0 125 94 190 136 43.3 E 
128 India 503 62.6 130 69 206 105 29.7 410 
‚ 129 Ghana 50.0 60.0 11 67 186 105 34.9 210 
130 Zimbabwe 51.5 44.1 86 59 138 89 74.5 400 
131 Equatorial Guinea 40.5 50.0 165 108 281 171 49.4 
132 Sao Tomé and Principe " a y 60 " 77 - ч 
133 Papua New Guinea 41.7 579 90 79 130 112 412 370 
134 Cameroon 45.8 547 127 94 215 153 46.2 430 
135 Pakistan 50.6 640 118 95 183 136 26.7 ^ 
136 Cambodia 403 534 155 104 244 163 46.6 470 
137 Comoros 48.9 58.8 159 67 215 90 36.8 500 
138 Kenya 51.0 52.0 96 75 156 117 56.3 590 
139 Congo 467 48.6 100 81 160 108 59.4 
Low human development Rs M 
140 Lao People's Dem. Rep. 40.4 53.2 145 96 218 116 449 650 
141 Madagascar 46.5 57.5 184 95 285 157 38.8 490 
142 Bhutan 432 607 156 84 267 116 338 38 
143 Sudan 437 55.0 107 B 77 115 43.4 550 
144 Nepal 433 573 156 72 234 100 391 548 
145 Togo 45.5 488 128 81 216 144 58.9 480 
146 Bangladesh 449 58.1 148 79 239 106 379 440 
147 Mauritania 435 53.5 150 120 250 183 444 590 
148 Үетеп 424 58.0 194 8 303 121 38.0 350 
149 Djibouti 410 50.4 160 1H 241 156 49.0 E 
1090 485 538 148 91 221 130 496 
188 
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9 Progress in 
survival 


J Maternal 
Р People not mortality 
expected to ratio 


Life expectancy Infant Under-five 
at birth mortality rate mortality rate чл í прита 
(years) (per 1,000 live births) (per 1,000 live births) T а р births)? 

151 Nigeria 435 50.1 120 112 201 187 522 
152 Congo, Dem. Rep. of the 46.1 50.8 147 128 245 207 524 4 
153 Zambia 473 40.1 109 112 181 202 79.5 650 
154 Côte d'Ivoire 454 46.7 160 90 240 150 63.4 600 
155 Senegal 418 52.3 164 70 279 121 410 560 
156 Tanzania, U. Rep. of 46.5 47.9 129 91 218 142 61.1 530 
157 Benin 440 53.4 149 101 252 165 462 500 
158 Uganda 46.5 39.6 110 84 185 134 763 510 
159 Eritrea 443 50.8 150 70 225 112 51.5 1,000 
160 Angola 38.0 46.5 179 170 30 C 292 54.4 : 
161 Gambia 370 410 183 64 319 82 53.7 } 
162 Guinea 373 46.5 197 124 345 197 544 670 
163 Malawi 410 393 189 134 330 213 725 620 
164 Rwanda 44.6 40.5 124 105 210 170 707 ү 
165 Mali 429 533 221 144 391 237 432 580 
166 Central African Republic 430 44.9 149 113 248 173 647 1,100 
167 Chad 390 47.2 149 118 252 198 56.1 830 
168 Mozambique 42.5 45.2 163 129 278 206 60.9 1,100 
169 Guinea-Bissau 36.5 45.0 186 130 316 205 57.7 910 
170 Burundi 440 424 135 106 228 176 67.8 ^ 
171 Ethiopia 410 433 159 110 239 173 65.5 
172 Burkina Faso 40.9 44.4 163 109 278 165 643 3 
173 Nger 39.0 48.5 197 166 330 280 516 590 
174 Sierra Leone 350 372 206 182 363 316 69.5 d 

All developing countries 55,6 64.4 110 64 168 93 28.0 
Least developed countries 442 51.6 150 104 242 161 50.1 
Arab States 52.4 65.6 126 55 193 72 25.2 
East Asia 63.2 70.0 84 37 118 46 179 
East Asia (excluding China) 633 728 46 10 59 11 16.2 
Latin America and the Caribbean 61.1 69.5 86 32 123 39 22.4 
South Asia 50.1 62.7 130 72 206 106 297 
South Asia (excluding India) 498 63.0 132 78 208 108 29,7 
South-East Asia and the Pacific 523 65.9 97 4 149 57 26.2 
Sub-Saharan Africa 45.0 48.9 138 106 226 172 56.4 

Eastern Europe апа the CIS 68.6 68.7 37 26 47 33 24.6 

OECD 70.4 76.2 40 12 52 4 125 

High human development 712 76.9 25 1 dr i Sis 

Medium human development 58.2 66.6 101 5i 151 n 520 

Low human development 43.6 507 147 105 241 167 p 

High income 720 DW n 6 26 6 10.6 

Medium income 62.4 68.6 82 34 118 42 23.3 

Low income 54.6 63.1 14 72 177 108 297 

Word 599 66.7 97 58 ШОШО ЭД e. 


а. Data refer to the probability at birth of not surviving to age 60, times 100. b. The maternal mortali 
Чоп (WHO) evaluate these data and make adjustments to account for the well-documented problems 
No data. Such an exercise is in progress and results are expected soon. С. UNICEF 2000. 

Source: Columns 1, 2 and 7: UN 1998c; columns 3 and 5; UNICEF 2000; columns 4 and 


ity data are those reported by national authorities. Periodically, UNICEF and the World Health Organiza- 
of underreporting and misclassification of maternal deaths and to develop estimates for countries with 


6: UNICEF 1999c; column 8: UNICEF 1999c, data from the WHO and UNICEF. 
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Doctors Nurses 
(per (per 
100,000 100,000 
people) people) 
1992-95? 1992-95? 
221 958 
245 878 
299 1,048 

365 
177 641 
164 
269 2184 
280 392 
301 
219 
283 
327 530 
399 977 
167 
210 1,249 
400 5 
231 425 
459 671 
147 416 
387 278 


le living with Cigarette 
Infants One-year-olds Oral Preg- Tuber- Реорі М 
wa _ fully immunized rehydration nant — culosis Malaria _ НМА05 ——À 
low Against therapy women cases cases Adult per 
birth- tuber- Against мше with (per (per Total rate Index 
weight culosis measles — rate anaemia 100,000 100,000 number (% age Annual (1984-86 
(%) % (9) (%) (%) people) people) (age 0-49) 15-4) average =10% 
НО rank 1990-97" 1995.98: 1995-98?  199098* 1975-91* 1997 1997" 1997? 1997* 1993-97: 1993-97 
1 Canada 6 96 E 6.2 * 2 44,000 0.33 1,866 
2 Norway E 93* 47 1,300 0.06 759 
3 United States 7 89* 6.4 820,000 0.76 2,372 
4 Australia 6 7 85 6.3 11,000 0.14 1,950 
5 keland 98 * 98 * 3.6 200 0.14 2,234 
6 Sweden 12° 96* 5.2 3,000 0.07 1,185 69 
7 Belgium 64 127 750 0.14 1,922 80 
8 Netherlands E = 9% 9.5 14,000 0.17 1,700 113 
9 Japan 7 9 94 33.6 6,800 0.01 2,857 87 
10 United Kingdom 7 99 95 10.1 25,000 0.09 1,833 86 
11 Finland 4 99 98 111 500 0.02 1,222 66 
12 France 5 83 97 11.4 110,000 0.37 2,086 89 
13 Switzerland 5 = 10.3 12,000 0.32 2,846 116 
14 Germany ia 88 13.6 35,000 0.08 2,070 90 
15 Denmark 6 84 10.6 3,100 0.12 1,843 88 
16 Austria 6 5! 90 16.5 7,500 0.18 2,085 82 
17 Luxembourg u 58 91 9.1 300 0.14 = 
18 Ireland 4 X 12.0 1,700 0.09 2,411 94 
19 Italy 5 55 8.5 90,000 0.31 1,855 78 
20 New Zealand 6 8 5.0 1,300 0.07 1,223 53 
21 Spain 4 78* 17.5 120,000 0.57 2,428 87 
22 Cyprus a 90 6.1 d 0.26 d 
23 Israel 7 e 94 73 à 0.07 2,137 86 
24 Singapore 7 98 96 57.5 3,100 0.15 1,275 57 
25 Greece 6 70 90 7.3 7,500, 0.14 3,923 111 
26 Hong Kong, China (SAR) = а 11.7 3,100 0.08 984 
27 Майа d 96 60 3.0 200 0.11 " & 
28 Portugal 5 88 96 52.1 35,000 0.69 2,077 107 
29 Slovenia x 98 93 25.0 <100 0.01 k a 
30 Barbados 10 s 92 23 4,300 2.89 837 127 
31 Korea, Rep. of 9 75 85 57.3 38 3,100 0.01 2,982 111 
32 Brunei Darussalam 96 100 58.44 hoy © 10:201 
33 Bahamas ^ k 93 E 30.9 6,300 EN 435 43 
34 Czech Republic 6 99 95 23 17.9 23 2,000 0.04 m 
35 Argentina 7 99 99 26 34.6 17 120000 0.69 1,555 83 
36 Kuwait 7 100 40 30.5 0.12 2. 8 
37 Antigua and Barbuda 8 \ 100 В 764 ї ; о : 
38 Chile 5 96 93 3 265 16000 020 2 2 
к | .20 1,152 112 
39 Uruguay 8 99 92 20 220 5,200 0.33 1,530 4 
40 Slovakia 92 99 243 «0 — 0 { 
41 Bahrain 6 72 100 39 26.5 0.1 
s 15 821 88 
42 Qatar . 100 9 54 373 „049 i i 
43 Hungary 9 100 100 42.4 2,000 0.04 2,499 77 
44 Poland б, 94 91 * Ж 362 5 12,000 0.06 3143 93 
45 United Arab Emirates npe o cur 4 2244 43 018 { 
46 Estonia 100 89 514 «00 ой 1989 
47 Saint Kitts and Nevis 9 99 99 " 4 733 ^ 
48 Costa Rica 7 87 86 31 27 17.7 125.7 10, 00 0 55 0 4 
Е А k д $ 4 
49 Croatia 5 93 91 5 = 457 » 0.01 2, "e : 
50 Trinidad and Tobago 10 90 53 214 6,800 094 "685 51 
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low — Against 

birth- tuber- Against 

weight culosis measles 
(96) (06) (96) 

HDI rank 1990-972 1995-98? 1995-98 
51 Dominica 10 99 98 
52 Lithuania 5 99 97 
53 Seychelles 10 100 93 
54 Grenada 9 E 97 
55 Mexico 7 93 89 
56 Cuba 7 99 99 
57 Belarus 4 98 98 
58 Belize 4 93 84 
59 Panama 8 99 96 
60 Bulgaria 6 98 95 
61 Malaysia 8 100 86 
62 Russian Federation 6 95 98 
63 Latvia E 100 97 
64 Romania 7 100 97 
65 Venezuela 9 80 94 
66 Fiji 12 95 75 
67 Suriname 13 ^ 82 
68 Colombia 9 82 75 
69 Macedonia, TFYR 97 98 
70 Georgia 91 90 
71 Mauritius 13 87 85 
72 Libyan Arab Jamahiriya 7 100 92 
73 Kazakhstan 9 99 100 
74 Brazil 8 99 96 
75 Saudi Arabia d 92 93 
76 Thailand 6 98 91 
77 Philippines 9 91 7 
78 Ukraine А. 97 96 
79 Saint Vincent and the Grenadines 8 99 99 
80 Peru 11 96 90 
81 Paraguay 5 83 „ 
82 Lebanon 10 e 91 
83 Jamaica 10 90 88 
84 Sri Lanka 25 90 91 
85 Turkey ESENE 76 
86 Oman 8 96 98 
87 Dominican Republic 13 86 95 
88 Saint Lucia 8 85 90 
89 Maldives 13 99 98 
90 Azerbaijan 6 96 98 
91 Ecuador 13 98 88 
92 Jordan 10 2 86 
93 Armenia 7 95 94 
94 Albania 7 87 89 
95 Samoa (Western) 6 100 100 
96 Guyana 15 93 93 
97 Iran, Islamic Rep. of 10 98 100 
98 Kyrgyzstan 6 94 98 
99 China 9 96 97 
100 Turkmenistan 5 98 99 
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ы, Xi 


94* 


85 
98 


4 
47 


Л 


17 
50 


52 


Tuber- People living with 
culosis Malaria _ HIWAIDS 
ases — cases Adult 
(per (per Total rate 
100,000 100,000 mumber (% age 
people) — people) age O49) 15-49) 
1997 wy uu тю! 
85 : M D 
787 «00 001 
26.7 Ё 

43 S 4 кА 
250 54 18000 035 
13.0 1400 002 
56.4 E 900 07 
397 1,7897 2,100 1.89 
39.2 18.6 900 061 
40.8 К, 001 
64.4 1270 6800 062 
823 40000 005 
81.0 20 00 
107.7 Y 500 00 
26.3 98.3 8200 069 
211 a 260 006 
162 27478 280 117 
21.7 4518 — 72000 036 
31.6 <100 001 
155.4 «100 Q 
B5. SF 0.08 
2294 . 005 
101.4 S 2500 0.03 
511 2401 580000 063 
161 1059 . 00 
51.2 163.3 780000 2.23 
2945 588 24,000 0.06 
529 11,000 0.43 
21.44 z k 3 
1726 7541 72000 0.56 
392 "4 320 08 
223 . 00 
47 . 14,000 0.99 
357 11960 6900 007 
334 55.9 . 00 
98 445 EO] 
692 101 83,000 189 
103 Б s * 
634 38 . 005 
605 1297 «100 Q 
798 137.1 18000 0.28 
69 x 5000 
289 237 «100 001 
191 «100 0401 
190 

481 38064 10000 2.13 
177 59.9 а () 
1193 a <100 () 
337 22 400000 00% 
793 «(0 001 


Cigarette 
consumption 
per adult Doctors Nurses 
Index (per (per 
Annual — (1984.96 — 100,000 100,000 
average = 100) people) people) 
1993-97 1993-97“ Ys 99595 
4 46 9 
137 366 
^ 104 417 
- М 50 239 
821 69 85 241 
i 518 752 
1434 a 379 1,160 
1,095 101 47 76 
1 Е ng 98 
2,362 95 333 652 
998 63 43 160 
1,369 380 659 
4 303 628 
1,681 176 430 
1,240 * > 194 7 
1,022 83 38 215 
4,075 178 40 227 
487 40 105 49 
д 213 E 
436 863 
1,636 86 n 27 
14433 219 334 
1622 360 874 
1749 * Я 144 
1,731 76 166 348 
1,120 125 24 99 
1844 99 Ш 43 
1,248 429 121 
m 46 187 
208 70 73 49 
1,604 4 67 10 
2 = 19: 122 
789 94 57 69 
399 73 3. 12 
1,664 79 1005 151 
= 5 120 290 
784 78 n 20 
35 177 
E 19 13 
1,102 390 1,081 
269 31 11 34 
1315 n 158 224 
1,181 312 831 
A 141 423 
1,497 38 186 
d " 33 88 
785 66 E E 
= n 310 879 
1,802 114 115 88 
» 353. 14195 
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Infants One-year-olds А People living with Cigarette 
wh fully immunized ne кырен, шн ИМАШ consumption 
low Against therapy women cases cases Adult per adult Doctors Nurses 
birth- tuber- Against use with {рег (рег тоїа! rate Index (per (per 


culosis measles ^ rate anaemia 100,000 100000 number (%age Annual (1984-86 100,000 100,000 
eG) — (09 (99) (%) (%) people) people) (age 0-49) 15-49) average = 100) people) people) 


101 Tunisia 8 9 94 81 з 261* ү . —004 1573 92 67 283 
102 Moldova, Rep. of 4 9 99 20 654 . 2590 01 Я A 107 — 40 
103 South Africa g 95 76 ё. 37 242.7 75.2 4 2,900,000 12.91 1,618 4 s 59 175 
104 El Salvador п 9 98 69 14 280 . 18000 0.58 484 57 9) 3 
105 Cape Verde 9 84 66 83 = 43.3 5.0 2 x m ә 29 57 
106 Uzbekistan E IN 96 3 s 058 SES Q — 1220 Р 335 1032 
107 Algeria 9 95 75 98e 42 458 07 . 0007 1,033 67 83 y 
108 Viet Nam 17 98 89 - 52 111.0 86.2 88,000 0.22 2 m > © 
109 Indonesia 8 в 60 70 ы 19 793 5200 005 1389 138 12 dE 
110 Tajikistan 3 98 95 a 50 30.7 507.2 <100 () a e 4 46 
111 Syrian Arab Republic i % 9] 61 co, MS 09 . 001 1319 61 09 20 
112 Swaziland 0 % 62 9* a A419! . 84000 1850 F Я > a 
113 Honduras 9 96 99 32 14 67.4 1,101.2 43,000 1.46 909 * a 22 7 
114 Bolivia 5 85 51 48 54 126.7 662.2 2,600 0.07 270 150 51 25 
115 Namibia 16 85 63 100 * 16 372.0 26,216.6 150,000 19.94 4 ГӨ 23 81 
116 Nicaragua 9 9 n 58 36 645 9152 410 019 11314 3 82 5% 
117 Mongolia 7 5 9з 80 45 — 1163 zc e100) Re 0101 à С 268 45) 
118 Vanuatu 7 9 94 * . 1334 3449 ^ » 207 62 д x 
119 Egypt 0 9 98 95 2o AI 00 a -— 008 1,214 78 22 22 
120 Guatemala 15 8 81 2 45 . 282 351 200 05 302 64 o 30 
121 Solomon Islands 20 72 64 5 BS 78.7 168538 и à 628 287 is 141 
122 Botswana п в 80 43 2o 4557 . 190000 25.0 1 н з i 
123 Gabon dr 32 39 . 80.64 31524 23000 4.25 540 52 9 5% 
124 Morocco 9 9 9 29 45 1098 05 „#1003 816 Е 34 9 
125 Myanmar 4 9 85 96 * 58 36.6 2561 440,000 1.79 $ 5 28 43 
126 ад 15 % 79 54* 18 — 056 61 E Q' -— 1465 93 = 64 
127 Lesotho п 046 4 Mt 07 02572 . 8500 835 y И 5 89 
128 India 3 т 66 67* 88 183 2753 410000 082 117 n 48 
129 Ghana в 8 62 36 64 586 11,9409 210000 23 2354 Ё 4 : 
130 Zimbabwe 0 в 65 60 . 36 . 1500000 2584 311 64 14 18 
131 Equatorial Guinea К. 99 82 а T 76.5 d 2 2,400 1.21 26 т 21 34 
132 Sao Tomé and Principe 7 80 59 74° * 315 4 3 7 1 32 А 
133 Papua New Guinea D B cu ees МЕ BITS: Мал . 4500. 00:19 , к в 9 
134 Cameroon Таа 722 44 34 44 284 46130 320000 489 749 4 " 7 3 
135 Pakistan 25 6 55 OF Saeed 37) 314 538 6400 009 562 85 3 22 
136 Cambodia D NAE 6 48 . M86 1,0955 130000 240 Р А sg 136 
137 Сотогоѕ в H 67 32 i 22.24 2,422.4 4 0 5 К о 3 
138 Kenya 6 9 71 69 35 1399 . 1600000 1164 339 66 5 B 
139 Congo 16 29 18 41 5 13944 3504 100000 7.78 428 1 Mi 27 49 
ү n Dem. Rep. 18 5% 71 32 62 310 10758 1100 — 004 416 15 : Б 
g 5 8 65 23 E v . — 860 012 302 м 5 
142 Bhutan Aie @ n 85 UNUS dead) WO s ING 20 6 
143 Sudan 5 а 63 3 36 — 418 52827 . 09 70 i vo 0 
144 Nepal Es. 73 29 6 1069 294 2600 024 628 01 g "UE 
145 Togo 2 B3 32 2 48 3945 — . 1000 852 453 59 - 
P bos a а E: 61 з — 520 59 2100 00 237 87 18 
51 24 1584 2610 05 327 356 1020 
148 Yemen. 9 7 66 35 Bi iff ТАЛ ООРУК а 763 > ж Й 
149 Djbouti її 35 n ^ - 5879 695 3300 1030 1,468 4 : x 0m 
150 Haiti в »c и 4 M . 190,000 570 — 23 92 gm 
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10 Health profile 


Infants _One-year-olds Oral Рей Tuber- People living with кында: 

with fully immunized rehydration nant сиоѕіѕ — Malaria HIV/AIDS consumption 

low Against therapy women cases cases Adult per adult Doctors Nurses 
birth- tuber- Against ше with (per (pe Тош гае Index (р (е 
weight culosis measles ^ rate anaemia 100,000 100,000 number (% age Annual (1984-86 100,000 100,000 
(90) (95) (%) (%) (%) people) people) (age 0-49) 15-49) average = 100) people) people) 


НО rank 1990-973 1995-982 1995-98" 1990-98 1975-91" 1997 1997 1997 — 1997 1993.97 1993-97: 1992.95" 1992-95" 
151 Nigeria 16: ay 26 86* 55 141 5933 230000 4412 187 ¢ 3 л м2 
152 Congo, Dem. Rep. ofthe 15 13 10 90° > 98.3 4 . 95000 435 253 4 
153 Zambia з 81 69 57 34 488.4 ¢ 37,458.2 770000 1907 3% * 

154 Côte d'Ivoire 2 84 66 29 34 96.5 6,9901 700000 1006 667 * A > 
155 Senegal 4 80 65 39 26 94.0 . 300 17 817 * $ 7 35 
156 Tanzania, U. Rep. of а в 72 50 59 1474 36021 1,400,000 942 196 82 210 738 
157 Benin ~ 2 82 33 41 339 11,9184 54000 206 ` 2 6 33 
158 Uganda 13 69 30 49 30 134 . 93000 951 173 105 4 28 
159 Eritrea 13 n 52 38 . 2436 ha 347 Á x 2 

160 Angola 9] л 65 2 29 138 . 110,000 2412 548 

161 Gambia . Y 91 99* 80 116.1 273694 13000 224 330 74 2 25 
162 Guinea 3 69 58 80* £ 568 109514 74,000 2.09 21 " 15 3 
163 Malawi 20 100 90 70 55 — 2050 . 710,000 1492 176 80 2 6 
164 Rwanda я 19 66 47 5 79.3 203099 37000 12.75 е : " © 
165. Mali 16 84 57 29 58 437 3,6883 89000 1.67 С A 4 9 
166 Central African Republic 15 53 39 34 67 1020* . 180000 1077 » z 6 4 
167 Chad . B 30 29 37 29.74 48434 87,000 272 158 - 2 6 
168 Mozambique 2 99 87 49 58 1032 . 1200000 1417 А 4 т i 
169. Guinea-Bissau 0 (BB 51 e 7A 1584* . 12,000 — 225 82 108 18 45 
170 Burundi "E 44 38 68 61.0% . 260000 830 1154 С 6 7 
171 Ethiopia 16 74 46 95* 42 97.4 . 2600000 931 » > 4 8 
172. Burkina Faso 21 72 46 18 24 14.8 . 3000 7.17 2334 2 К a 
173 Niger 15 46 27 21 41 389 100056 6500 145 е 4 3 17 
174 Sierra Leone 11 79 68 3 31 714 „ 6800 3.17 461% ig К > 


„285670101 118 „УЕ UL 

. 114252007 4.13 Р h 30 78 

{ A z 016 E > 109 179 

-East Asia : 7 . 4062501 006 Ж A 15 94 
East Asia (excluding China) 7 s 5 . 62507 002 R К E. ч 
| Latin America and the Caribbean. 2 iS АТИ „158280071 = Y a А x 
0 2 006 К; х 3 A 

Ist Asia and the Pacific Ames З = ы Ls 

E Е.с cM ” 1857001 009 Е Y us 782 
1555800T 0.32 © R y 

C 14534150T 034 — E = 246 Я 

„14732607 062 - S 105 177 

DA s. 5 л 9 

037 H р pneu 

0.75 А P 172 297 

jm eoru s а 


0.99 


Data refer to a moving average calculated over three years within the 
or period other than that specified in the column heading, differ from 


a Data refer to the most recent year available during the period specified in the column heading. b. Data refer to the end of 1997. c. 
с Specified іп the column heading, d. Data refer to a year other than that specified in the column heading. e. Data s M. year is 

Standard definition or refer to only part of the country. f. Data refer to а WHO-UNAIDS estimate using 1994 data on prevalence. à; 
Source; Column 1: UNICEF 1999c, pu the WHO and UNICEF; columns 2-4: UNICEF 1999c; column 5: World Bank 2000b; column 6: WHO 1999c; column 7: WHO 1999d; columns 8 and 9: UNAIDS 


and WHO 2000b; column 10: WHO 2000a; column 11: calculated on the basis of cigarette consumption 


data from WHO 2000a; columns 12 and 13: WHO 2000b. 
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HDI rank 


11 Education 
profile 


1 Canada 

2 Norway 

3 United States 
4 Australia 

5 Iceland 


6 Sweden 

7 Belgium 

8 Netherlands 

9 Japan 

10 United Kingdom 


11 Finland 

12 France 

13 Switzerland 
14 Germany 
15 Denmark 


16 Austria 

17 Luxembourg 
18 Ireland 

19 Italy 

20 New Zealand 


21 Spain 

22 Cyprus 

23 Israel 

24 Singapore 

25 Greece 

26 Hong Kong, China (SAR) 
27 Malta 

28 Portugal 

29 Slovenia 

30 Barbados 


31 Korea, Rep. of 
32 Brunei Darussalam 
33 Bahamas 

34 Czech Republic 
35 Argentina 


36 Kuwait 

37 Antigua and Barbuda 
38 Chile 

39 Uruguay 

40 Slovakia 


41 Bahrain 

42 Qatar 

43 Hungary 

44 Poland 

45 United Arab Emirates 
46 Estonia 


47 Saint Kitts and Nevis 
48 Costa Rica 

49 Croatia 

50 Trinidad and Tobago 


Adult 
literacy 
rate 
(% age 15 
and above) 

1998 


Age group enrolment 
ratios (adjusted) 
Primary Secondary 
Youth  agegroup age group 
literacy (% of (% of Children 
rate relevant — relevant ^ reaching 
(% age age age grade 5 
15-24) group) group) (95) 
1998 1997 1997 1995-97^ 


99.9 95.2 $ 

99.9 97.6 100 

99.9 96.3 - 

99.9 96.0 is 

99.9 87.5 99 

99.9 99.9 97 

99.9 99.9 

99.9 99.9 a 

99.9 99.9 100 

99.9 91.8 

99.9 95.4 100 

99.9 98.7 

99.9 83.7 

99.9 95.3 D 

99.9 94.8 100 

99.9 973 

99.9. 99.9 100 

99.9 95.0 99 

99.9 929 

99.9 91.9 98 
100 

91.4 75.6 

99.9 914 

91.3 69.0 100 

99.9 85.2 100 

99.9 89.7 

97.4 85.7 

99.9 99.9 98 

87.9 81.9 92 

94.6 84.6 

99.9 99.9 

99.9 769 

65.2 632 

90.4 852 100 

94.3 838 98 

98.2 872 95 

83.3 733 99 

97.5 96.9 х 

99.4 86.5 97 

820 718 9g 

99.9 86.1 96 


91.8 55.8 % 
999 724 % 
999 ns 97 


(as % of total As % 


Public education expenditure 


Tertiary Pre-primary, 
students As % of primary and 
in science total ^ secondary Tertiary 


government (as% of ^ (as % of 


all levels) 
1994-97 - 1994-975 


of GNP expenditure all levels) 
1995-97b 1995-97 


tertiary) * 
1995-97° 


9 6.9 129° 647 353 
18 74 158 617 219 
2 54* 144* 748 252 
32 5.5 13.5 69.5 305 
20 54 136 718 177 
31 83 122 728 27.2 
25 344 6.04 7544 2156 
20 5.1 98 707 293 
23 36° 99‹ 812 121 
29 53 11.6 763 237 
37 75 12.2 69.2 289 
25 6.0 10.9 80.9 179 
31 54 15.4 78.6 193 
31 48 9,6 72.2 225 
n 81 14 729 220 
28 54 10.4 710 212 
А 40 15.1 95.3 4J 
30 60 13.5 737 238 
28 49 9л 81.2 15.1 
21 73 17.1 69.0 291 
31 50 11.0 81.3 16.6 
17° 45 13.2 87.5 65 
27 75° 123° 73.5 182 
" 30 234 60.3 348 
30 31 82 73.3 250 
36 29 17.0 56.9 31 
13 51 10.8 54.5 109 
31 58 м7 758 164 
29 57 12.6 18.3 169 
2\ 12 190 " ^ 
34 37 17.5 82.0 80 
6 а 
» 5 13.2 x “ 
34 5.1 135 81.5 158 
30‹ 3.5 126 80.5 195 
23 5.0 140 69.8 302 
З 67.2 127 
43 36 155 77. 16.1 
24 33 155 61.6 196 
43 5.0 а 68.6 127 
39° 44 12.0 64.7 
34 - 
3 46 69 1 155 
29 15 248 52.7 1 
27 18 16.7 = - 
32 73 25.5 69.2 179 
57 38 88 80.6 14 
18 54 228 645 283 
38 53 
41 44 735 33 
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11 Education 


profile Age group enrolment 
ratios (adjusted) 
Primary Secondary Public education iture 
Adult —— Youth age group -age group Tertiary Pre-primary, 
literacy literacy (% of (% of Children students As%of primary and 
rate rate relevant relevant reaching іп science total ^ secondary Tertiary 
(% age 15 (% age age age grade5 (as %oftota As% government (as%of (as % of 
andabove) 15-24) group) group) (%) tertiary)? ^ ofGNP expenditure all levels) а! levels) 
51 Dominica E: M » 4 58 E ^ E f: 
52 Lithuania 99.5 99.8 м 1 7 38 55 228 66.0 183 
53 Seychelles Я р E " 99 45 79 241 657 16.2 
54 Grenada s = 3 » k Z 4.7 10.6 T a 
55 Mexico 90.8 96.6 99.9 66.1 86 31 49 230 828 112 
56 Cuba 96.4 997 999 699 100 21 67 126 648 149 
57 Belarus 99.5 998 ү, ч n 33 59 17.8 725 14 
58 Belize 92.7 97.7 99.9 63.6 70 ч 50 19.5 886 69 
59 Рапата 91.4 96.6 89.9 713 ? 27° 51 16.3 50.9 26.1 
60 Bulgaria 98.2 99.6 97.9 716 93 25 32 70 738 18.0 
61 Malaysia 86.4 97.1 99.9 64.0 99 Я 49 15.4 633 255 
62 Russian Federation 99.5 99.8 99:9 87.6 Ki 49 35 9.6 80.7 19.3 
63 Latvia 99.8 99.8 99.9 80.6 n 29 63 14.1 710 122 
64 Romania 97.9 99,6 99.9 758 я 32 36 10.5 66.5 16.0 
65 Venezuela 92.0 977 82.5 48.9 89 ^ 52° 224* 295 34.7 
66 Fij 922 98.9 999 842 | $ 54! 
67 Suriname Ў * 99.9 i b. m 35 @ Ач ч 
68 Colombia 91.2 96.6 894 764 73 31 44! 19.0! 720 192 
69 Macedonia, TFYR 3 1 3 Я 95 38 51 200 780 220 
70 Georgia n 3 89.0 759 > 48 52° 69° 67.0 18.5 
71 Mauritius 83.8 93.5 96.5 68.0 99 17 48 17.4 673 247 
72 Libyan Arab Jamahiriya 78.1 95.8 99.9 99:9 * - E E r ^ 
73 Kazakhstan " T E К E 42 44 17.6 70.2 139 
74 Brazil 84.5 92.0 971 65.9 n 23° 51 ^ 738 262 
75 Saudi Arabia 752 920 60.1 58.7 89 18 15 228 844 15.6 
76 Thailand 95.0 98.8 88.0 47.6 СА 21 48 20.1 703 16.4 
77 Philippines 94.8 984 999 718 » 31 34 15.7 193 18.0 
78 Ukraine 99.6 99.9 E i л į 73 157 BS 10.7 
79 Saint Vincent and the Grenadines W А be v m E E - Y ig 
80 Peru 89.2 96.4 938 839 > й 29 192 564! 160! 
81 Рагадиау 928 96.8 963 614 78 2 40! 198! 681! — 197! 
82 Lebanon 85.1 94.6 76.1 Д 5 17 25 82 bs s 
83 Jamaica 86.0 93.5 956 69.8 т 20 15 12.9 Bu | 
84 Sri Lanka 911 96.5 999 76.0 s 29 34 89 5 Me 
85 Turkey 84.0 95.9 999 58.4 95 2 22 147 65. { 
86 Oman 68.8 96.6 671 66.6 96 31 45 E ES te 
87 Dominican Republic 828 904 913 785 KS 25 is n es d 
88 Saint Lucia fi T E u B ү 64 105 i : 
90 serie ju m. Т A т 38 By авв ате 
91 Ecuador 906 967 999 505 85 : Bsp elc ns 55 
92 Jordan abs 903 E $ 98 279 79 198 64.5 . 
93 Armenia 98.2 997 ^ \ Е 33 20 103 788 n 
94 Albania 835 976 5 5 g z 31° l M . 
95 Samoa (Western) 79.7 86.2 96.5 “ 8 Š si 
96 Guyana 983 998 928 749 | 5 2 Re 2 UR 
А 0 812 . я - | 
H remis пея i =, Ws 718 К 28 53 235 746 141 
99 China 828 972 99.9 70.0 94 53 23 12.2 69.6 15.6 
100 Turkmenistan м А Я $ " / 
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profile 


HDI rank 


101 Tunisia 

102 Moldova, Rep. of 
103 South Africa 
104 El Salvador 

105 Cape Verde 


106 Uzbekistan 
107 Algeria 
108 Viet Nam 
109 Indonesia 
110 Tajikistan 


111 Syrian Arab Republic 
112 Swaziland 

113 Honduras 

114 Bolivia 

115 Namibia 

116 Nicaragua 

117 Mongolia 

118 Vanuatu 


119 Egypt 
120 Guatemala 


121 Solomon Islands 
122 Botswana 

123 Gabon 

124 Morocco 

125 Myanmar 


126 Iraq 

127 Lesotho 
128 India 

129 Ghana 
130 Zimbabwe 


131 Equatorial Guinea 

132 São Tomé and Principe 
133 Papua New Guinea 
134 Cameroon 

135 Pakistan 


136 Cambodia 
137 Comoros 
138 Kenya 


141 Madagascar 
142 Bhutan 
143 Sudan 

144 Nepal 

145 Togo 


146 Bangladesh 
147 Mauritania 
148 Yemen 
149 Djibouti 
150 Haiti 


Age group enrolment 
. ratios (adjusted) _ 
Primary Secondary 
Youth age group аде group 
(% of (% of 
relevant relevant 
age age 
group) 9100р) 
1997 1997 
99.9 743 
999 949 
891 36.4 
99.9 36.6 
960 68.5 
999 55.1 
992 56.1 
947 423 
946 81.5 
875 36.0 
974 40.0 
914 80.7 
786 50.5 
85.1 55.9 
713 428 
95.2 75.1 
738 34.9 
80.1 88.8 
766 373 
993 54.2 
746 429 
68.6 729 
712 59.7 
434 " 
93.1 59.2 
79.3 68.5 
78.9 Е 
617 39.8 
99.9 38.8 
50.1 35.7 
65.0 61.1 


reaching 


1995-975 


Public education expenditure 
Tertiary Pre-primary, 
students As % of primary and 
in science total secondary Tertiary 


(as % of total As% government (as% of (as % of 
tertiary)? ^ of GNP expenditure all levels) — all lev 


1995-97 — 1995-97? 


21 73 
44 10.6 
18° 8.0 
20 25 
М Т 
50 Б! 
а 3.0 
28 14! 
23 22 
31 САШ 
22 57 
26° 36 
49 
4 9.1 
31 3.9h 
25 5 
4.8 
15 4.8 
13! 
29 5 
27 8.6 
29^ 
29 5,31 
37 1251 
13 84 
25 32 
- 42 
23 71° 
Bi be 
27 
23 29 
6.5 


1995-97 1994-97 1994 


19.9 79.7 18. 
28.1 TS 13, 
23.9 734 143. 
16.0 69.9 TE 
Ly 

214 В » 
164 953^ 

14 69.0 22. 

19! 735! 24, 
115 86.1 7. 
13.6^ 717 25. 
18.1 62.9 26. 
16.5 740 16 
1.1 60.5 27. 
25.6 86.9 13. 

88^ 825^ 

15.1 759 14, 

908 6. 

14.9 66.7 33 
15.8! 7521 15. 
20.6 o 
24.9! 83.5! 1 


704 8 
116 66.0 13. 
19.9 ss 
78.1 173 
56* 
86.8 
74 798 
- 717 17. 
16.7 : 
147 620 28. 
87 789 74 
16.1 63.4 21. 
70 79.6 20.4 
13.5 641 190. 
247 727 24. 
88.6! 
16.2! no! 2 
21.6 з 
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11 Education 
profile Age group enrolment 
ratios (adjusted) _ 
Primary Secondary Public education expenditure 
Adult Youth age group age group Tertiary Pre-primary, 
literacy literacy (% of (% of Children students As % of primary and 
rate rate relevant relevant reaching іп science total secondary Tertiary 
(9% аде 15 (%аде аде аде grade 5 (as%oftotal As% government (as%of (а5 % of 
and above) 15-24) group) group) (%) tertiary)? ^ of GNP expenditure ай levels) аі levels) 
151 Nigeria 61.1 847 s » А. 41° 0.7 1.5 
152 Congo, Dem. Rep. of the 58.9 79.7 58.2 37.1 64 z А z Y 
153 Zambia 76.3 87.0 72.4 42.2 =, E 2.2 7.1 59.8 23.2 
154 Côte d'Ivoire 44.5 62.3 58.3 34.1 75 26 5.0 24.9 81.4 18.6 
155 Senegal 35.5 48.7 59.5 19.8 87 37 331 76.8 23.2 
156 Tanzania, О. Rep. of 73.6 89.9 47.4 2 81 39 га А = же 
157 Вепїп 37.7 55.3 67.6 28.2 61 18 32 152 80.8 18.8 
158 Uganda 65.0 715 A E ^ 15 26 214 д 
159 Eritrea 51.7 68.9 29.3 37.9 70 > 18 62.1^ 
160 Angola 34.7 31.2 a 
| 161 Gambia 34.6 54.3 65.9 33.3 80 p 49 212 80.5 12.9 
| 162 Guinea y 45.6 14.6 54 42 19 26.8 64.7 26.1 
163 Malawi 58.2 69.5 98.5 72.6 18 5.4 183 67.7 20.5 
164 Rwanda 64.0 815 78.3 » Ж E 4 $ 
165 Mali 38.2 62.5 38.1 17.9 84 22 67.4 17.7 
166 Central African Republic 44.0 64.5 46.2 19.0 8 » i 69.6! 24.0! 
167 Chad 39.4 63.0 479 17.9 59 14 17* 67.7 9.0 
168 Mozambique 42.3 58.4 39.6 224 46 46 
169 Guinea-Bissau 36.7 54.6 52.3 24.1 ` - б E 
170 Burundi 45.8 60.8 35.6 17.1 4.0 18.3 79.4 171 
171 Ethiopia 36.3 51.5 352 24.8 51 36 4.0 137 69.9 15.9 
172 Burkina Faso 22.2 32.5 32.3 12.8 79 19 3.6 111 81.7 183 
173 Niger 14 216 244 94 73 п 23^ 128^ 92.1" 
174 Sierra Leone te 44.0 ü - 30 
All developing countries 72]! 84.1 857 60.4 38 
least developed countries 50.0! 62.5 60.4 312 - 
Arab States 59.7 71.0 86.4 61.7 54 
East Asia 83.4 97.3 99.8 71.0 2.9 
East Asia (excluding China) 96.9! 997 97.9 93.7 35 
latin America and the Caribbean 877 93.7 933 653 45 
South Asia 543 68.9 780 32 
South Asia (excluding India) 50.5 64.3 80.8 * 32 
South-East Asia and the Pacific 89.3! 969 97.8 583 33 
Sub-Saharan Africa 59.6! 758 56.2 414 61 
Eastern Europe and the CIS a - " 49 
OECD D 99.9 888 50 
High human development 9 " 993 943 0 
Medium human development 76.3! 87.5 90.6 650 41 
Low human development 48.1! 639 56.6 283 25 
High income d е 99.5 956 50 
Medium income 87.0! 93.1 944 709 he 
Low income 69.2! 81.4 82.9 574 25 
Word КУЛИ] 826 654 OSES Sees Syne ME м 


а, Data refer to enrolment in natural and applied sciences. b. Data refer to the most recent year available during the perio ) м е 
in the column heading. d. Data refer to Fu ah community only. e. Not including expenditures on Turkish institutions. f. Data refer to expenditures by the ministry of education only. g. Data refer to the 


East Bank only. h, Not including expenditure on tertiary education. i. Data refer to the central government only. j. Aggregate is missing or differs from that in table 1 as only literacy data from UNESCO are 


Presented in this table. 


Source: Columns 1 and 2: calculated on the basis of data on adult literacy rates from UNESCO 20002; columns 3 and 4: UNESCO 19992; columns 5-10: UNESCO 1999c. 
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12 Acces 


flows 


International 
tourism 
Index Main Public Cellular mobile | Personal n: 
(1990 = telephone lines telephones subscribers Televisions Computers (oer 1,000 
100) (per 1,000 people) (per 1,000 people) (per 1,000 people) (рег 1,000 people) (рег 1,000 people) people) 
HDI rank 1997-982 199798» 1990 199698? 1990 1996-98 1990 199698" 1990 1996-98: 1990 1996-98: 19% 
1 Canada 17648 % 565 64 62 6.1 22 + 176 628 715 107 330 3694 
2 Norway 3,120 117 50 660 30 28 46 474 422 579 « 373-1098 
3 United States 52735 118 545 661 76 6.5 2) 256 772 847 217 459 11277 
4 Australia 3,161 146 456 512 у 43 11 288 522 639 150 412 4009 
5 Iceland 227 160 500 646 41 35 3 33 317 356 39 326 8983 
6 Sweden 11422 183 681 674 43 А 54 464 466 531 105 361 4286 
7 Belgium їз 203 338 50 13 16 4 103 446 510 88 286 2058 
8 Netherlands 12860 143 464 593 05 14 5 2B 482 543 94 318 3975 
9 Japan 15806 144 44 — 53 67 62 iE Un 611 707 60 237 1334 
10 United Kingdom 50872 163 44 | 55 62 57 19 25 433 645 108 263 2459 
11 Finland 4743 406 534 554 40 44 45 572 494 640 100 349 8917 
12 France 1807 9 45 570 32 40 5 188 539 601 7» 208 857 
13 Switzerland 12,013 127 54. 65 71 77 18: 235 306 535 87 42 ©3451 
14 Germany 82,975 147 4M 567 22 19 4 10 525 580 91 35 1767 
15 Denmark 492 127 567 660 13 15 29 364 535 585 115 377 5629 
16 Austria 13263 156 48 491 41 37 10 249 43 56 65 233 220 
17 Luxembourg 4 Я 481 6902 08 12 2 308 346 619 „ 732 1826 
18 ireland 3053 170 281. 435 17 23 7. 28 293 456 86 22 1517 
19 Italy 14,327 — 89 388 451 75 66 5355 420 486 36 173 671 
20 New Zealand 1066. 161 M34 ү. 479,13 13 16 203 443 501 282 3520 
21 Spain 13200 123 316 44 М 17 1 179 389 506 28 145 779 
22 Cyprus 417 183 428 585 39 29 5 168 183 167 9 # 794 
23 Israel 2983 338 343: а тзт 69 з 359 259 318 з д7 1915 
24 Singapore 3/45 303 390 562 96 6.1 19 346 379 348 74 458 2120 
25 Greece 1935 М7 380 52 56 59 0 194 194 466 T NEN? 4n 
26 Hong Kong, China (SAR) 44197 205 450 558 07 17 24 475 282 431 47 254 12.38 
27 Malta 17 137 360 499 21 45 о 59 736 518 14 260 479 
28 Ропида! 2,425 107 243 413: ДЄ бф 1 — 309 186 542 21 81 5.60 
29 Slovenia T 2111/71325... T 17 0 8 575 356 251 St 
30 Barbados 28111424" ^18 21 0 45 265 283 75 016 
31 Korea, Rep. of 3,067 1% 310 433 55 13.1 2 302 210 346 37 157 401 
32 Brunei Darussalam exp PUES 247. 04 33 ji EU «o + 638 ЫЗ 
33 Bahamas 274 352 2.2 48 8 27 223 89% b В 163 
34 Czech Republic 3 Я 158 364 К, 36 © о No 447 n 97 841 
35 Argentina 522 221 Gh соз отоо ОЖ ум ж т зз MA 
36 Kuwait 24] 236 ч . 344 
37 Antiqua and Barbuda Mo MU AE б, а "e eos 
38 Chile О mx ISI тов ms zo п з, уш 
39 Urugu К 
guay 654 134 50 — 17 — 28 0 8 91^. Ee 
40 Slovakia 414 388 242 
Ea: бй у on 0 g9g 402 СИ 
у ing ТОО та зиз. 4M дю 9 090 
“ * 190 20 i 13 8 114 392 808 5 Bn 002 
43 Hungary 12,317 91 96 336 2.5 941 
44 Poland : 43 () 105 417 437 0 5 
| 49328 223 ОСОО 7 18 0 50 295 413 & m 337 
үз United Arab Emirates p X6 389 23 11 17 20 9 204 106 i 
Estonia 1,659 24 343 19 0 T0 34 480 з E 
mL: 7 ч P d poe 
47 Saint Kitts and Nevis " à 23] 418 » 0° 122 on 
48 Costa Rica 380 о 139. 0:224 108 quu ss UE 
49 Croatia E. 2 172 348 08 26 221 387 . 210 
50 Trinidad and Tobago 20 ж и i ok cm ow 2 5) 
% 056 16 @ 2 33 331 CENE 
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12 Access to 
information 


flows International 
tourism 
departures mos 
Hox Main Public Cellular mobile Personal m 
(1990 = telephone lines telephones subscribers Televisions computers (е 1,000 
Thousands 100) (87,000 people) (рег 1,000 people) (рег 1,000 people) (рег 1,000 people) (ре 1,000 people) people) 
НОтатк 1997-983 1997-988 1990  1996.98* 1990 199698: 1990 199698" 193) 1996:98: 1990 199698: 198 
51 Dominica " 164 252 Ч 42 0 9 7 175 1.95 
52 Lithuania 3,241 $ 22 30 23 20 0 72 33 376 54 255 
53 Seychelles 33 192 14 244 19 29 0 4 mo 190 009 
54 Grenada R : 77 263 à 21 2 13 87 325 i 0.03 
55 Mexico 9803 133 6 104 10 33 1 35 150 261 8 y 1.18 
56 Cuba 55 458 31 35 10 09 0 () 206 239 001 
57 Belarus 969 153 241 £ 19 0 1 268 314 0.10 
58 Belize E = 92 138 00° 28 0 15 164 180 1.10 
59 Panama 211 140 9з 14 09 12 0 6 172 187 027 
60 Bulgaria 3059 128 242 . W^ 5 19 0 15 250 366 1.23 
51 Malaysia 25631 172 89 198 14 82 5 9 149 166 з 59 216 
62 Russian Federation 11711 40S. 05 13 0 5 365 420 з а 14 
63 Latvia 1,961 |: 34 8@ £ 15 0 в 370 593 F $ 5.83 
64 Romania 689 6 102 167 12 10 0 2 194 226 ru 10 105 
65 Venezuela 524 170 82 ИЛ TF 32 (Ж 177 185 м 43 034 
66 Fiji 78 128 57 97 05 M 0 10 5 9 027 
67 Suriname 4 8 92 1522 04 05 0 M 138 217 М Q 
68 Colombia 1140 146 75 i3 30 14 0 49 ng 217 28 044 
69 Macedonia, TFYR ^ 148 199 A 07 0 15 R 250 0.57 
70 Georgia 433 99 115 09 01 0 1 201 472 0.14 
71 Mauritius M3 16 52^ nw 02 21 25 0753 170 228 4 87 0.50 
72 Libyan Arab Jamahiriya 650 153 48 84 01 0 3 99 143 Q 
73 Kazakhstan " ^ 80 — 104 * 04 0 2 282 234 Б 009 
74 Brazil 4598 387 65 121 16 30 Q 4] 233 316 3 30 130 
75 Saudi Arabia пл 43:04 21 1 31 249 260 24 50 0.02 
76 Thailand 1412 160 24 84 04 19 Т 0782 108 236 422 034 
77 Philippines 1817 160 10 37. — 01 02 017.22 49 108 do 18 0.13 
78 Ukraine 10,326 136 191 1 11 0 3 327 490 4 039 
79 Saint Vincent and the Grenadines è; 2 124 188 07 15 0 7 12 162 0.00 
80 Peru 57 175 26 siot Oe: 19 (ne Sd 96 144 18 0.19 
81 Paraguay 498 27 55. 03 02 0 ^4 52 101 Q 022 
82 Lebanon 1,650 18 194 Д t 0157 39 352 39 074 
83 Jamaica Ф T 45 166 05 08 ELA B6 323 ? 5 0.13 
84 Sri Lanka 5:8 174 1 28 $ 02 () 9 35 9% Q 4 0.03 
85 Turkey 4601 158 Qo 24 07 12 т 83 230 286 A MESE, 073 
86 Oman 3 60 бй 08 16 i 657 595 33 0.28 
87 Dominican Republic 354 48 93 0.4 06 () 31 84 84 "0 54 
88 Saint Lucia " |, 127 268 29 002218 186 21 136 E 
89 Maldives 370) 155: 00829 0109071 18 PRU er E "e 
90 Azerbaijan 232 86 89 03 0 8 195 254 ‚ 
91 Ecuador 330 18 48 78 04 03 OSLIS 86 293 : ү 
92 Jordan 1347 118 58 86 06 () 12 76 52 7 He 
93 Armenia ES 157 157 " 01 0 2 no 217 а 
94 Albania 18 12. RN ШЕ Е ME A i 8 . 00 
95 Samoa (Western) 26 49 02 09 0 17 3 T 
0 2 35 5 ? 0.08 
96 Guyana к 16 70 у 
1 13 0 6 66 157 32 Q 
97 Iran, Islamic Rep. of 1354 172 40 112 s 3 0 228 "m i T 03 
98 Kyrgyzstan 32 n 76 = {| WO 156 272 (окну 001 
99 China 8,426 T lOt ; 191 20 0.06 
100 Turkmenistan 357 60 82 08 g | к, à 
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12 Access to 
information 
flows International 
tourism 
departures Internet 
Index Main Public Cellular mobile Personal hosts 
(1990 = telephone lines telephones subscribers Televisions computers (per 1,000 
Thousands 100) (Per 1,000 people) (per 1,000 people) (рет 1,000 people) (рег 1,000 people) (per 1,000 people) people) 
НО rank 1997-98" 1997-98" 199) 199698 1990 1996-98 1990 199698 1990 1996-98 1990 1996-982 1998 
101 Tunisia 1526 — 88 38 81 04 15 0) 4 81 198 3 15 () 
102 Moldova, Rep. of 35 3 1005 — 150 — 18 1.0 0 2 299 297 г 6 0.14 
103 South Africa 3,080 500 € 5 _ Ñ 35 Q 5 97 125 7 4? 326 
104 El Salvador 868 165 24 80 05 09 0 18 9 250 , а 0.14 
105 Cape Verde е А 24 98 " 10 0 3 з 45 t () 
106 Uzbekistan а М 69 65 08 02 0 1 181 273 Я " 001 
107 Algeria 137 3 3 53 02 0 0 1 68 68 1 4 () 
108 Viet Nam 168 E 1 26 з () 0 2 39 180 2 6 () 
109 Indonesia 2,200 320 6 27. o 1.0 () 5 61 136 1 8 0.07 
110 Tajikistan 3 i 45 37 к Q о D. 189 285 © à 001 
111 Syrian Arab Republic 2750 264 40 95 02 02 0 0 60 68 4 2 () 
112 Swaziland a y 17 30 02 09 0 5 19 107 & = 0.29 
113 Honduras 22 10 17 38 01 04 0 5 2 9 5 И 002 
114 Bolivia 298 123 28 69 4 06 02] 13 15 2 е 0.08 
115 Namibia |. 4 39 69 07 13 о Д 2 32 EET 160 
116 Nicaragua 42 24 13 зт вл 03 0 4 65 190 P > 0.16 
117 Mongolia T " 32 37 03 0.1 0 1 66 63 " 5 0.01 
118 Vanuatu 12 200 18 28 é L 0 1 9 13 T P 0.43 
119 Egypt 2921 145 30 60 () 01 () 1 107 127 2 9 00 
120 Guatemala 391 135 21 4 03 L О —10 53 126 k p 0.08 
121 Solomon Islands > $ 14 19 0.0 0.4 0 2 14 & - 0.05 
122 Botswana 460 240 2 56 02 13 б ab) 6 27 25 042 
123 Gabon T : 2) 33 A 0.7 0 8 45 136 9 000 
124 Morocco 1,359 113 16 54 Q1 14 () 4 102 160 3 0.07 
125 Myanmar à р 2 5 $ () Qe 3 7 0 
126 Iraq 5 " 37 31 0 0 72 82 0.00 
127 Lesotho af " jl 10 5 5 0 5 6 24 - 0.01 
128 India 381 167 6 22. 9] 04 0 1 3 69 () 3 0.01 
129 Ghana d E 3 8 ү 01 0 1 15 15 2 00 
130 Zimbabwe 23 6 12 Т 02 0 4 0 29 ( 9 008 
131 Equatorial Guinea б М 4 13 А 0 0 1 9 162 2 00 
132 São Tomé and Principe ў Й 19750022. М 01 0 0 227 082 
133: Papua New Guinea 68 % Ee д S 0 1 0 дщ 0.03 
he. Cameroon “oe 3 Bi Lenin) () 0 3 з 8 1 0 
5 Pakistan Ay В У 209 Q 1 26 — 88 1 4 o% 
136 Cambodia at «ШУ Q 2 Q Gi 16078 ЗЕ п 1 001 
137 Comoros E 8 Sia s uL a EU C Q ата Ж 
pa Kenya 350 167 8 9 02 02 ОТ 0 5 л () 3 002 
Congo Е. 7 Ba UE b “8 Е 0 
Low human development _ к x q p ; ү | 
140 Lao People's Dem. Rep. "i 4 1 6 000 
141 Madagascar 35 10 5 E К 0 0 1 1 4 1 | 
0 () 0 1 19 — 46 1 t 
142 Bhutan H 4 
16 00 р 0 6 19 4 0% 
143 Sudan 200 3 3 6 j 01 0 Q 3 Ww 2 00% 
144 Nepal 110 134 3 8 Q Q 0 0 2 4 001 
149) Togo se 3 2j "by Xam Oo 2 6 2 7 003 
146 Bangladesh 992 256 2 3 А 0 0 1 5 ; g 0.00 
147 Mauritania Ae PO ee N A g) c" 
148 Yemen 1 13 Д 0 1 274 1 () 
ү; Keim Ш з 0 01 gp M У 5 001 
А 7 8 0 0 о wa TE 000 
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12 Access to 


information 
flows International 
tourism 
Internet 
Index Main Public Cellular mobile Personal hosts 
(1990= telephone lines telephones subscribers Televisions computers (ое 1,000 
Thousands 100) (Бе 1,000 people) (рег 1,000 people) (рег 1,000 people) (рег 1,000 people) (per 1,000 people) people) 
HDI rank 1997-98* 1997-98 1990 1996-98 1990 1996-98: 1990 1996-98: 1990 199698: 1990 199698* 1998 
151 Nigeria 3 4 Q 0 i) 36 67 = 6 Q 
152 Congo, Dem. Rep. of the 1 () i 0 () 1 43 2 У () 
153 Zambia р а 9 см 01 01 0 1 34 137 * К 0.03 
154 Côte d'lvoire 5 250 6 12 Q () 0 6 62 70 ы 4 0.02 
155 Senegal 6 16 10 0 2 9 4 2 Ш 0.02 
156 Tanzania, U. Rep. of 150 50 с 4 Q Q 0 1 2 2 2 () 
157 Benin 420 3 7 Y Q 0 1 6 9 1 Q 
158 Uganda 2 3 0.1 0 1 и 26 1 0.01 
159 Eritrea » 7 0.1 t 0 14 0.00 
160 Angola 8 6 Q 0 1 6 124 1 () 
161 Gambia 7 21 0.1 0.2 0 4 4 3 0.01 
162 Guinea 2 5 0.0 0.1 0 3 7 4 3 0.00 
163 Malawi 3 3 0.1 Q 0 1 * 2 Q 
164 Rwanda 2 2 0.1 0 2 () E P 0.00 
165 Mali 1 3 0.1 0 () 9 1 1 () 
166 Central African Republic a " 2 3 () Q 0 0 4 5 0.00 
167 Chad 10 42 1 1 Q () 0 0 1 2 0.00 
168 Mozambique 3 4 () 0 [^] 3 4 2 0.01 
169 Guinea-Bissau їз e 6 7 E 0.1 0 0 - 0.01 
170 Burundi 16 67 2 3 0 () 0 () 1 10 0.00 
171 Ethiopia 140 157 3 3 Q 0) 0 0 2 5 - О 
172 Burkina Faso б 1 4 0.1 0 () 5 6 () 1 002 
173 Niger 10 56 1 2 Е Q 0 () 11 26 - () 0 
174 Sierra Leone 3 4 Q 01 0 0 10 % 0 
All developing countries 5 n 58 13 18 95 162 - - 0.26 
Least developed countries E + 3 4 Д Q - 1 16 2 “ 5 0 
Arab States à i 35 65 i 07 Q № 121 144 AAZ 0.13 
East Asia 15690T — . 19 8 02 25 0.31 158 275 2 5 02 
East Asia (excluding China) 7,264, да Bd M3u аво "412 4 30 212 34 38 162 485 
Latin America and the Caribbean К $ 62 118 14 24 Q 43 170 252 - - 0.99 
South Asia 68221 17 7 24 Т 04 () 2 3» 86 y t d 
South Asia (excluding India) 3011T 191 n 30 а 0.3 () 2 25 69 - 5 heh 
South-East Asia and the Pacific 35,467 Т\З s 13 43 * 11 1 16 61 139 Є ў = 
Sub-Saharan Africa s 5 11 14 = 0.5 v. 5 24 50 5 “ } 
Eastern Europe and the CIS 102985... 00 4025.0 89 ТЗ Q 1 936 39 „Ме oes 05 
OECD 427,092 T 137 393 490 47 49 10-223 502 594 94 255 37.86 
High human development 434097 T M0 49 524 50 52 Ho 245 a “ 102 27 oy 
Medium human development $ E 28 68 13 Q 15 E: . T А 4 
Low human development á ie 3 4 0.1 E 1 E ш 1 
High income sons tT a POR HE. CAE OT RM ы ee 
i | 39 189 258 5 2 1.09 
Medium income 18604 T — aa MEE Aa M 0 ls 
Low income RAE UT Qu ON I NAM 80 14 NUN f 
World А EEE ШЫ E abt cu. 


mn heading. b. Data refer to 1988. c. Data refer to 1989. | 
2: calculated on the basis of international tourism data from World Bank 2000b, data from World Tourism Organiza- 


lation from ITU 1998; columns 5 and 6: calculated on the basis of data on public telephones and population from ITU 
d population from ITU 1998; columns 9 and 10: calculated on the basis of data on television receivers and popula- 
8; column 13: calculated on the basis of data on Internet hosts and population 


a. Data refer to the most recent year available during the period specified in the colui 
Source: Column 1: World Bank 2000b, data from World Tourism Organization; column 
tion; columns 3 and 4:calculated on the basis of data on main telephone lines and popul 
1998; columns 7 and 8: calculated on the basis of data on cellular mobile subscribers an 
tion from ITU 1998; columns 11 and 12: calculated on the basis of data on personal computers and population from ITU 199 
from ITU 1998, 
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13 Economic 
performance 


GNP 
GNP per capita Average 
annual growth GNP annual growth annual rate 
GNP rate per capita «in of inflation 
(US$ bilions) (0 (US$) % en 
HDI rank 1998 1975-95 1990-98 1998 1975-90 1990-98 1990-98 1998 
n de s ien MERE 92° ЁТ}! 
1 Canada 580.9 29 20 19,170 14 -0.6 
2 Norway 152.0 3.1 4.0 34,310 1.8 -0.5 
3 United States 7,903.0 28 28 29,240 19 1.0 
4 Australia 387.0 27 39 20,640 17 06 
5 Iceland 76 38 26 27,830 i 29 1.7 
6 Sweden 226.5 16 09 25,580 13 05 24 0.6 
7 Belgium 259.0 22 20 25,380 24 17 23 0.9 
8 Netherlands 389.1 23 27 24,780 17 24 21 29 
9 Japan 4,089.1 42 14 32,350 35 14 02 03 
10 United Kingdom 1,264.3 23 19 21,410 24 16 30 25 
11 Finland 125.1 29 1.6 24,280 25 12 17 1.4 
12 France 1,465.4 26 17 24,900 24 12 17 02 
13 Switzerland 284.1 2.0 0.6 39,980 17 -02 17 14 
14 Germany 2,179.8 2 26,570 8 22 09 
15 Denmark 175.2 20 29 33,040 19 25 16 1.4 
16 Austria 2167 26 22 26,830 2.5 16 25 1.0 
17 Luxembourg 19.2 45 33 45,100 41 19 22 17 
18 Ireland 693 34 67 18,710 24 6.0 2.0 24 
19 Italy 1,157.0 29 12 20,090 27 10 44 29 
20 New Zealand 55.4 0.9 22 14,600 0.2 10 16 18 
21 Spain 555.2 25 2.0 14,100 1.9 18 42 22 
22 Cyprus 9.0 8.1 39 11,920 7.4 25 37 22 
23 Israel 96.5 38 52 16,180 17 20 то 5.4 
j SU 95.5 17 81 30,170 57 6.0 21 45 
e 123.4 25 19 11,740 17 14 11.0 5.2 
26 Hong Kong, China (SAR) 158.2 83 3.9 
FAN id 23,660 64 18 6.4 11 
Д 6.2 13.0 10,100 56 124 5.5 0.5 
28 Portugal 106.4 37 24 10,670 i 
д . : | 32 24 5.8 42 
29 Slovenia 19.4 a 9,780 74 
pus КҮ їй j 1 27.0 
a rbados j i 14 6,610 * 18 0.7 24 38 
orea, Rep. of 398.8 84 5. 
32 Brunei Darussalam 78 1 pus 0 к oe E 
| 12 24,630 1 р 02 
14 14 
33 Bahamas 354 63 08 12,400 4 
34 Czech Republic 53.0 47 5,150 ү "s 2 110 
35 Argentina s ү jor { i 
Po ЧЕ 290.3 -0.1 6.3 8,030 -1.6 49 78 2.0 
uwait 320 * 02 
37 Antigua and Barbuda 0.6 41 po Mi ү 
38 Chie . 8,450 A 3.5 26 28 
73.9 45 83 4,9 
39 Uruguay 200 12 45 6 T os е a 
40 Slovakia 19.9 s hid 0.6 37 405 © 
41 Bahrain 49 45 ' v ji 
rere i M - 7,640 14 0.2 -4.9 
Q 79 13 " 12,000 < -56 
43 Hungary 457 1 -0.1 4510 | 
44 Poland 1513 39 А 18 02 22.0 
45 United Arab Emirates 487 53 20 oa н = БӘ 
46 Estonia 49 28 = Na "28 24 
: ‚360 -1.8 75.4 
TA эмн, 
47 Saint Kitts and Nevis 03 " 41 чү ёга d 
48 Costa Rica 98 32 42 Mon А Өр a 
49 Croatia 20.8 A 22 4,620 “| ү 
bs я , » 15 131.2 
50 Trinidad and Tobago 58 18 28 4,520 06 21 69 
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13 Economic 


performance 
GNP 
GNP per capita Average 
annual growth GNP annual growth annual rate 
GNP rete per capita rate of inflation 
(USS billions) а (%)* a (%)* (%) 
ЕРИНЕ с TER (US$) 

HDI rank 1998 1975-95 1990-98 1998 1975-90 1990-98 1990-98 1998 
51 Dominica 02 110 15 3,150 109 14 32 04 
52 Lithuania 94 Я 49 2,540 Y 48 1115 66 
53 Seychelles 05 47 29 6,420 35 14 14 20 
54 Grenada 03 E 26 3,250 = 2.2 28 36 
55 Mexico 368.1 35 30 3,840 1 12 19.5 14.0 
56 Cuba Ж # x ь n T ^ e 
57 Belarus 223 , 22 2,180 T 22 4499 742 
58 Belize 0.6 65 35 2,660 37 05 31 09 
59 Рапата 83 15 47 2,990 -0.7 29 22 14 
60 Bulgaria 10.1 \ 27 1,220 % 20 1169 222 
61 Malaysia 813 67 64 3,670 39 38 51 91 
62 Russian Federation 3318 UC -7.4 2,260 4 -7.0 230.9 116 
63 Latvia 59 35 -66 2,420 30 -55 na 113 
64 Romania 30,6 25 29 1,360 19 26 1138 468 
65 Venezuela 82.1 12 28 3,530 16 05 492 212 
66 Fij 17 25 08 2,210 0.9 -0.1 37 73 
67 Suriname 07 01 08 1,660 -0.6 05 1380 Р 
68 Colombia 100.7 38 35 2,470 17 15 215 17.5 
69 Macedonia, TFYR 26 я. £ 1,290 Y 4 179 10 
70 Georgia 53 18 -11.8 970 14 117 7093 34 
71 Mauritius 43 5.5 52 3,730 43 40 62 56 
72 Libyan Arab Jamahiriya m К, - - - ^ - ^" 
73 Kazakhstan 209 E 65 1,340 j -59 3307 49 
74 Brazil 7676 27 27 4,630 0.6 13 347.4 37 
75 Saudi Arabia 143.4 3.9 1.6 6,910 14 18 14 14.0 
76 Thailand 1319 78 46 2,160 а Pa T Vu 
71 Philippines 789 34 33 1,050 f f à . 
78 Ukraine 49.2 | 104 980 d -10.1 440.0 13.2 
79 Saint Vincent and the Grenadines 03 E 33 2,560 © 26 25 23 
80 Peru 60.5 -03 58 2,440 26 40 337 55 
81 Paraguay 92 56 23 1,760 24 -0.4 146 i 
82 Lebanon 150 i 72 3,560 B 53 240 С. 
83 Јатаіса 45 -0.3 1.5 1,740 -1.5 0.6 p us 
84 Sti Lanka 152 46 e р 15 d 94 742 
85 Turkey 200.5 42 44 3,160 19 28 79. : 

29 Y 
86 Oman 106 ‹ 8.4 5 4,940 ‹ 38 А 
[ 49 
87 Dominican Republic 146 30 53 1770 07 1) р à Ua 
88 Saint Lucia 06 ү 3.0 3,660 2 ES He 
89 Maldives 03 : 65 1,130 1 id AXE AS 
90 Azerbaijan 38 К -9.6 480 " 10. E { 
91 Ecuador 184 32 34 1,520 0.5 n $e e 
j з Я К po 65 341 Na 
93 Armenia 17 5 m д Ё 05 515 248 
94 Albania 27 i 03 2h К o 43 40 
95 Samoa (Western) 0.2 18 1,070 р i {Ду » 
780 -5.1 f | е 
mc ү Кү jj 1,650 28 23 283 159 
97 Iran, Islamic Rep. of 102.2 0.4 D 2 A 158 15 
98 Kyrgyzsta 18 E xd n | $ 
"oe dish 84 104 750 68 92 97 11 
" 650 * a y 663.4 135 
100 Turkmenistan 30* " 
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13 Есопотїс 
GNP 
GNP per capita Average 
annual growth annual rate 
annual growth GNP d of inflation 
GNP m per capita (%)* (%) 
(US$ billions) * _ а (uss) * — е 
НО rank 1998 1975-95 1990-98 1998 1975-90 1990-98 
isi 19 27 48 35 
à Tunisia чах на 45 45 E + 4 m УА 
02 Moldova, : x а 
= ама 1369 1 17 3310 ги 2 pa is 
1,850 xi ү ї | 
104 El Salvador "2 03 52 22 44 28 
105 Cape Verde 05 z 47 1,200 2 к 
j 5 950 2 Я 356.7 j 
EM a 6 0.6 -09 214 42 
107 Algeria 464 36 14 1,550 pe 
108 Viet Nam 265 ў 80 350 " 61 18.5 E. 
109 Indonesia 1306 67 41 640 4,6 24 122 n 
110 Tajikistan 23 Ч 100 370 - -116 300.0 . 
111 Syrian Arab Republic 155 32 39 1,020 -0.1 09 8.9 28 
112 Swaziland 14 6.0 3.0 1,400 27 -0.2 12.4 S 
113 Honduras 46 37 43 740 0.4 14 20.6 13. 
114 Bolivia 80 3 4.6 1,010 " 24 9.9 77 
115 Namibia 32 2 38 1,940 * 11 95 114 
116 Nicaragua 18 25 38 370 52 09 38.9 12.9 
117 Mongolia 10 К 0.1 380 5 -18 782 115 
118 Vanuatu 02 " -0.6 1,260 n 33 43 34 
119 Egypt 792 72 46 1,290 46 26 97 36 
120 Guatemala 178 25 44 1,640 -0.1 17 11.4 6.8 
121 Solomon Islands 03 6.1 28 760 25 -0.5 9.7 12.0 
122 Botswana 48 123 39 3,070 85 14 10.3 7.9 
123 Gabon 49 0.0 32 4170 32 05 72 -8.6 
124 Morocco 34.4 42 26 1,240 1.9 07 35 07 
125 Myanmar = " x : 259 340 
126 Iraq 2 T Б " А : 3 = 
127 Lesotho 12 46 32 570 20 09 77 37 
128 India 4274 48 56 440 26 38 8.9 89 
129 Ghana 73 1] 43 390 44 15 28.6 17.6 
130 Zimbabwe 72 30 18 620 0.2 -05 219 29.8 
131 Equatorial Guinea 05 n 17.7 1,110 * 148 12.7 -23.6 
132 São Tomé and Principe 0.0 Y 15 270 AA 57.5 37.1 
133 Papua New Guinea 41 13 45 890 10 24 74 10.3 
134 Cameroon 87 54 0.5 610 25 22 6.1 11 
135 Pakistan 615 6.2 43 470 3.2 17 11.1 78 
136 Cambodia 29 М 47 260 18 32.8 17.0 
137 Comoros 02 38 -0.5 370 2 -3.0 3.9 3.0 
138 Kenya 10.2 4.8 24 350 14 -03 15.8 106 
139 Сопдо 19 38 15 680 0.9 43 74 -16.9 
Low human development 2 | 
140 Lao People's Dem. Rep. 16 : 62 320 35 16.3 84.0 
141 Madagascar 37 0.6 13 260 2.0 15 221 88 
142 Bhutan 04 Е 51 470 20 97 59 
143 Sudan 82 14 53 290 13 31 744 289 
144 Nepal 49 40 48 210 13 23 89 33 
145 Togo 15 22 16 330 07 -1.4 8.8 27 
146 Bangladesh 442 47 49 350 22 32 36 53 
147 Mauritania 1.0 20 41 410 -0.6 13 53 88 
148 Yemen 46 8 28 280 : -1.5 24.2 -4.6 
149 Djibouti È " s A Д » 44 3.0 
150 Haiti 32 1.6 ERI 410 03 32 233 127 
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13 Есопотїс 


регїогтапсе 
- GNP 
GNP per capita Average 
мир growth GNP annual growth annual rate 
GNP per capita rate of inflation 
(USS billions) * (%)* (uss)* 1%)? (%) 

HDI rank 1998 1975-95 1990-98 1998 1975-90 1990-98 1990-98 1998 
151 Nigeria 36.4 15 35 300 45 06 38.7 10.5 
152 Congo, Dem. Rep. of the 54 4.2 53 110 33 83 1,423.1 15.0 
153 Zambia 3.2 0.6 14 330 25 13 63.5 23.2 
154 Cóte d'Ivoire 102 13 41 700 3 13 87 3.0 
155 Senegal 47 24 32 520 44 05 56 22 
156 Tanzania, U. Rep. of 72 Jj 34 220 5 04 243 3 
157 Benin 23, 3.0 48 380 00 18 10.1 42 
158 Uganda 66 А 7л 310 ^ 39 153 10.7 
159 Eritrea 08 - Р 200 " “ 10.1 0.9 
160 Angola 46 i 33 380 we 64 9243 60.9 
161 Gambia 0.4 33 3.6 340 0.2 01 44 18 
162 Guinea 38 M 47 530 а 20 67 43 
163 Malawi 22 28 36 210 0.5 09 332 23.2 
164 Rwanda 19 47 44 230 15 33 18.1 2.6 
165 Mali 26 24 34 250 03 08 93 48 
166 Central African Republic 11 0.8 13 300 1.6 0.8 5.4 18 
167 Chad 17 1.6 31 230 -0.8 0.1 83 41 
168 Mozambique 35 к 58 2\0 $ 35 41.1 38 
169 Guinea-Bissau 0.2 25. -1.2 160 -0.5 34 418 14 
170 Burundi 09 44 49 140 17 42 118 1.1 
171 Ethiopia 62 7 33 100 : 10 80 97 
172 Burkina Faso 26 32 41 240 08 1 65 31 
173 Niger 20 15 24 200 17 10 68 30 
174 Sierra Leone 07 0.6 -4.1 140 -1.4 54 325 269 

All developing countries 56985 T 39 51 1,250 17 33 б * 
Least developed countries 1565 T 24 33 270 03 09 - - 
Arab States 5646 T 32 30 2,220 0.1 05 E E 
East Asia 148167 87 82 1,40 71 71 А x 
East Asia (excluding China) 558.1 T 8.0 56 10,020 65 44 = E 
Latin America and the Caribbean 19039 T 22 36 3,830 0.1 19 E ^ 
South Asia 6560 T 4.0 55 490 16 36 - E 
South Asia (excluding India) 2286 T 27 41 630 01 B ~ 
South-East Asia and the Pacific 574.2 T 5.6 6.1 1,130 34 hw ” 4 
Sub-Saharan Africa 3108 T 20 23 Ур -0.9 da - © 

Eastern Europe and the CIS 8427 T S 43 J : F ix ч 

OECD 23,0080 T 29 22 20,900 20 15 E - 

High human development 233384 T 29 23 22,690 * is 

Medium human development 49021 T 38 34 1,200 s is 

Low human development 1848 T 18 33 280 2 

High income 222733 1 28 22 25870 p К s : 

Medium income 4395 T 30 21 2970 y P 2 

Low income 18306 T 60 73 530 Y х 

World 284235 T 30 24 4910 12 10 * 


а. Data refer to GNP calculated using the World Bank Atlas method, in current US dollars. For further details see World Bank 2000b. b. Data are calculated on the basis of constant (1995 US dollar) series. 
à to 1996. e. Data refer to 1997. 
gates ace owe. Wien s г dps. en Report Office by the World Bank; columns 2, 3, 5 and 6: calculated on the basis of GNP and GNP per 


Source: Columns 1, 4, 7 and 8: World Bank 2000b; aggregates calculated fo 
Capita data from World Bank 2000b; aggregates calculated for the Human Development Report Office by the World Bank. 
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14 Macroeconomic 


structure 


GDP (as % of 
(US$ billions)? GDP)? 
1998 1998 


3 United States А . 
4 Australia 3617 32! 
5 Iceland 79 
6 Sweden 226.5 с 
7 Belgium 2482 114 
8 Netherlands 381.8 EN 
9 Japan 3,783.0 173 
10 United Kingdom 1,357.2 18! 
11 Finland 123.5 4.0! 
12 France 14270 234 
13 Switzerland 263.6 - 
14 Germany 2,1342 114 
15 Denmark 174.9 40* 
16 Austria 2119 14* 
17 Luxembourg 174 084 
18 Ireland 819 56* 
19 Italy 11719 26° 
20 New Zealand 528 + 
21 Spain 5532 35" 
22 Cyprus 90 cs 
23 Israel 100.5 100.0 * 
24 Singapore 844 0.1 
25 Greece 1207 10.6 * 
26 Hong Kong, China (SAR) 1664 0.13 
27 Malta 35 = 
28 Portugal 106.7 399 
29 Slovenia 19.5 40 
30 Barbados 23 66! 
31 Korea, Rep. of 3207 49 
32 Brunei Darussalam 49 28 
33 Bahamas R71 
34 Czech Republic 564 42 
35 Argentina 298.1 5.7 
36 Кимай 252 04* 
37 Antigua and Barbuda 0.6 4,0 
38 Chile 78.7 74 
39 Uruguay 20.6 85 
40 Slovakia 204 44 
41 Bahrain 5.3 09* 
42 Qatar 921 3 
43 Hungary 418 60% 
44 Poland 158.6 
45 United Arab Emirates 41.2 * 
46 Estonia 52 6.3 
47 Saint Kitts and Nevis 0.3 46 
48 Costa Rica 10.5 15.2 
49 Croatia 21.8 8.9 
50 Trinidad and Tobago 6.4 1.8 
206 


(as % of 
GDP)* 
1998 
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Central Overall 
Consumption Gross Gross government budget 
Govern- domestic domestic Tax surplus! 
Services Private ment investment savings revenue Expenditure deficit 
(as%of (as%of (&% of (as%of (as%of (as%of (as%of (as % of 
GDP)? 60р) GDP) GDP) GDP) GDP) GDP) GDP) € 
1998 1998 1998 1998 1998 1998 1998 1998 
un 
181* — 247* 35* 
3414 3578 0.78 
20.5 214 0.9 
22.7 245 28 
2521 29.28 04% 
358 421 -18 
4339 466% -2.04 
4213 476% “1.74 
36.4 37.9 0.6 
28. 3 353% 53 
3924 466% 351 
2205 — 279* 433 
26.5 329 0.9 
337* p 414* 19° 
348% — 405* 27% 
419 ? 41.04 ү 
316! 35,5! 94 
38.6 44.6 33 
321 334 05 
28.1! 36.1! -55* 
24 9 37.09 53% 
36.4 49.0 42 
16.1 4 16.8 ! 117% 
2064 340% 84% 
2905 416% 98% 
321! 408% 211 
1734 17.44 134 
163 19.3 19 
316 35.0 p 
124 3 15.34 “15 
15 50.9 
18.4 21.6 04 
30.0 333 08 
101 320 58 
wo’ 613  w3 30 we 34 84 4 
623 164 26.4 213 321 377 10 
р - » 5 s 0.7 110 43 | 
670 577 225 293 19,7 299 329 M 
ГАА 38,1 423 454 19.6 = Е E 
60.5 56.6 165 287 268 2.31! 301! 38 
587 59.6 262 232 14.2 433 45.6 И 
507 81.8 12 224 74 233° 282° 0. 
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structure 
Central Overall 
Consumption ^ Gross Gross _government_ budget 
Govern- domestic domestic Tax surplus/ 
Agriculture Industry Services Private ment investment savings revenue Expenditure deficit 
GDP (as%of (as%of (as%of (as%of (а о (ао (ао (as%of (ої (as%of 
(US$ billions) < GDP)? GDP)?  GDP) 60Р) GDP) GDP) GDP) GDP) GDP) GDP)‘ 
HDI rank 1998 1998 1998 1998 1998 1998 1998 1998 1998 1998 1998 
51 Dominica 02 202 225 573 58.6 209 25.4 20.5 * 4 g 
52 Lithuania 10.7 — 404 326 57.0 632 245 242 03 254 304 44 
53 Seychelles 0.5 44 23.6 724 46.5 332 375 203 343 68.3 14 
54 Grenada 03 84 222 69.4 65.7 172 405 74 Bit — 281* 23° 
55 Mexico 393.5 49 26.6 68.4 68.2 94 244 224 1305 — 1634 444 
56 Cuba E t. b Я 2, È E А e E m 
57 Belarus 26 14 46.1 40.5 60.4 19.5 261 20.1 28.7 322 09 
58 Belize 07 187 25.5 558 673 138 239 189 Е " Ф 
59 Рапата 91 19 184 738 60.0 16.5 328 235 184% 27.04 02* 
60 Bulgaria 123 18.7 25.5 55.7 112 15.1 147 137 0.0 0.0 0.0 
61 Malaysia 75 132 436 433 41.5 10.0 267 485 1895 — 1975 294 
62 Russian Federation 276.6 73 353 574 64.9 138 163 212 184* — 254* -47* 
63 Latvia 64 42 294 65.9 63.9 263 230 98 28.0 33.0 01 
64 Romania 382 164 40.1 43.4 16.1 143 177 92 244% 319* 394 
65 Venezuela 95.0 50 340 61.0 72.9 75 196 19.6 128 198 28 
66 Fiji 1.6 19.5 31.0 49.5 10.7 16.0 12.0 133 213! — 296! 49! 
| 67 Suriname 0.3* E 3 - i 3 © > 3 а ё 
| 68 Colombia 109 135 25.1 61.4 69.6 16.4 196 139 101 160 47 
| 69 Macedonia, TFYR 2.5 11.4 28.3 60.3 75.4 15 228 74 5 5 ё 
| 70 Georgia 54 26.0 15.8 58.2 97.2 8.9 78 -6.1 45 86 25 
71 Mauritius 42 8.6 33.1 58.3 65.0 110 241 240 177 224 0.9 
72 Libyan Arab Jamahiriya n i: - a ts x " а “ u $ 
73 Kazakhstan 220 92 312 59,6 763 109 173 128 К F 
74 Brazil 778.2 8.4 28.8 62.8 63.6 17.8 213 18.6 А $ Р 
| 75 Saudi Arabia 128.9 70 476 454 413 325 210 26.2 0 д n 
76 Thailand 1113 11.2 41.2 41.7 47.5 10.7 253 418 145 j 185 | 3s 
71 Philippines 65.1 16.9 316 51.5 70.4 133 205 16.3 120 193 01 
78 Ukraine 436 14.4 344 51.2 56.2 26.1 207 177 2 А E 
79 Saint Vincent and the Grenadines 0.3 10.9 26.9 62.2 70.5 18.8 318 10.7 26.6 423 Й 
80 Peru 62.7 74 36.8 56.1 716 89 243 19.5 13.7 16.4 -0.2 
81 Paraguay 86 249 26.2 489 729 10.5 210 16.6 * ^ П 
82 Lebanon 172 124 26.5 61.1 98.3 14.5 276 12.8 127 321 451 
83 Jamaica 64 80 337 58.4 60.0 21.6 315 18.4 М k 
84 Sri Lanka 157 211 275 514 713 98 25.4 18.9 145 250 ip 
85 Turkey 1988 176 254 57.0 663 12.6 246 21.1 19.1 299 4 
64 316 66 
86 Oman 15.0 | n s 2 & E « ap 3 А 
87 Dominican Republic 15.9 11.6 328 55.6 749 82 258 2 15.5 167 04 
| 88 Saint Lucia 0.6 81 18.9 723 68.8 15.2 193 : Ж e Yd 
| 89 Maldives 0.4 16.4 т - - d M 2i 3 ; Е: 
| 90 Azerbaijan 39 20.3 387 41.0 842 11.0 39,2 48 18.2 251 39 
| ‚5 193 3 * Е 
| 91 Ecuado 184 129 352 519 68.2 125 26 
| 92 ped 74 30 25.7 71.3 69,5 26.7 25.0 a 1984 340% 334 
{ 10-14. а 1 E 
| 93 Armenia 19 329 318 35.3 8 11.2 : 
| 94 Albania 30 544 245 210 96.5 10.2 16.0 67 148 298 85 
| 95 Samoa (Western) 0.2 2 Е E - с ў T i = 
6 287 17.1 А i3 a 
96 Guyana 07 347 325 328 653 17 fs 
| 97 Iran, Islamic Rep. of M31 — 249! 36.7! 384! 653 20.2 n Ux 11.2 267 2 
| 98 Kyrgyzstan 17 460 23.6 30.4 82.1 15.7 А : $47. MAMAS р 
| 99 China 9500 184 487 32.9 454 119 383 42.6 5. ; А 
| 100 Turkmenistan 24 246 418 336 { ` 5 E S A 
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structure 
Central Overall 
Consumption Gross ^ Gross  . 9OVemment budget 
Govern- domestic domestic Tax surplus/ 
Agriculture Industry Services Private ment investment savings revenue Expenditure deficit 
GDP (а: ог (as%of (as%of (ао (as%of (as bof (as) of (as%of (as%of (as Фо 
(US$ bilions)? GDP)? GDP)?  GDP) GDP) GDP) GDP) GDP) GDP) GDP) GDP) € 
HDI rank 1998 1998 1998 1998 1998 1998 1998 1998 1998 1998 1998 
101 Tunisia 20.0 12.4 28.4 59.1 62.7 13.0 275 243 248 ! 326! 31! 
Moldova, Rep. 16 28.9 313 398 84.4 18.4 26.0 -28 T Е Ё 
=з South m. 1 133.5 4.0 31.8 64.3 63.0 20.2 156 16.9 246 29.7 29 
104 El Salvador 119 121 28.0 59.9 86.6 9.5 16,6 40 m 3 
105 Cape Verde 05 12.2 19.1 68.7 75.6 16.2 40.2 8.3 
106 Uzbekistan 20.4 31.2 27.0 419 59.4 216 19.2 19.0 © a 3 
107 Algeria 473 12.1 473 40.6 54.7 18.1 27.2 27.2 30.7 f 29.2! 29! 
108 Viet Nam 27.2 25.7 32.6 41.7 7.1 76 287 21.3 158 20.1 БА! 
109 Indonesia 94.2 19.5 453 35.2 70.2 5.8 140 24.1 156 17.9 -2.4 
110 Tajikistan 22 5.7 297 64.6 257% 91° 14.7 ° 15:2 ° s " # 
111 Syrian Arab Republic 174 E 4 * 70.3 114 29.5 18.3 16.4 4 24.6 å EE 
112 Swaziland 12 16.0 38.7 45.3 60.8 20.0 123 19.2 $ m $ 
113 Honduras 54 20.3 30.9 48.8 66.2 10.3 29.6 23.4 = a E 
114 Bolivia 8.6 15.4 28.7 55.9 75.2 14.0 20.0 10.8 15.1 21.9 -23 
115 Namibia 341 10.0 342 55.9 55.7 25.5 19.0 18.8 
116 Nicaragua 20 341 215 444 84.7 142 334 14 239 * 33.2* -06* 
117 Mongolia 10 328 27.6 39.6 62.5 17.5 258 20.0 13.5 23.0 -10.8 
118 Vanuatu 0.2 247% 1224 63.24 - е a 2 ха 5 
119 Egypt 82.7 17.5 323 50.2 740 10.2 222 15.8 16.6 4 30.64 204 
120 Guatemala 18.9 23.3 20.0 56.8 86.8 56 16.0 7.7 - 
121 Solomon Islands 03 T is i $ Y 5 ij di Š £ 
122 Botswana 4.9 3.6 46.1 50.4 51.8 26.4 20.6 21.8 14.7 f 35.3" 84! 
123 баһоп 5.5 73 60.3 32.5 419 149 323 43.2 E - " 
124 Могоссо 35.5 16.6 320 51.4 67.2 18.2 226 14.7 238 * 33.3* -44° 
125 Myanmar E 532 9.0 37.8 2 > 1174 AER 454 8.94 09 
126 Iraq 5 - (4 d E 3 д - - " 
127 Lesotho 0.8 1.5 42.0 46.5 * 21.7 48.6 -42.7 38.7 55.8 E 
128 India 430.0 29.3 247 45.9 68.6 10.5 23.6 20.9 86 144 52 
129 Ghana 6.9 82.7 76.5 10.3 229 13.2 “ - Ej 
130 Zimbabwe 244 56.1 69.0 15.6 17.2 15.4 26.4 4 3874 50% 


131 Equatorial Guinea 


66.4 1.8 65.9 20.9 84.6 13.2 
132 São Tomé and Principe 


16.7 62.0 90.2 25.6 413 -15.9 


133 Papua New Guinea 423 333 51.0 207 303 283 » 2 т 
134 Cameroon 21.6 35.9 710 92 184 19.9 94 * 127* 02* 
135 Pakistan 247 48.9 110 124 127 126 214 63 
136 Cambodia 14.8 346 87 15.0 55 
137 Comoros 128 48.5 11.6 198 5.4 5 “ 2 
138 Kenya 16.2 57.7 16.1 14.4 6.7 235! 29.0! 09! 
139 Congo 49.9 38.6 35.1 26.4 671 384% 86° 
140 Lao People’s Dem. Rep. 22.0 25.4 51 249 23.7 x - E 
141 Madagascar 13.6 55.8 88.6 6.1 133 53 85! 13! 43! 
142 Bhutan 36.5 254 36.2 258 413 379 78 36.9 04 
143 Sudan 18.2 42.6 * T à 

144 Nepal 222 373 803 93 23 10.5 88 17.5 47 
145 Тодо 21.1 36.8 81.2 113 142 75 А 
146 Bangladesh 27.9 49.9 78.5 44 2 

ade i : à 22 74 
147 Mauritania 29.5 457 78,2 13.8 210 80 К = x 
148 Yemen 488 33.6 757 219 215 24 152 422 26 
149 Djibouti 20.5 75.8% 7834 2704 954 6.24 b 
150 Haiti 20.1 49.6 = 65 107 -69 
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structure 
Central Overall 
Consumption соз Gross _ 90тей budget 
Govern- domestic domestic Тах surplus/ 
Agriculture industry Services Private ment investment savings revenue Expenditure deficit 
Gop (s%of (as%of (as%of (5% (as %ot (5o (9909 lato (aol (a %of 
(US$ billions) 2 GDP)? GDP) 60Р)» GDP) GDP) GDP) GOP) GDP) GDP) GOP) « 
HDI rank 1998 1998 1998 1998 1998 1998 1998 1998 1998 1998 1998 
151 Nigeria 414 317 410 273 7.5 107 20.0 ns Bs > „ 
152 Congo, Dem. Rep. of the 70 5794 1694 252 826* 8,5* 8.1 90* 43 * 10.4 * 08 * 
153 Zambia 34 17.3 26.4 56.3 838 10.8 143 53 Р = . 
154 Côte d'Ivoire 11.0 260 227 513 648 106 182 245 208 2490 43 
155 Senegal 47 17.4 241 58.5 748 10.3 19.6 14.9 è e " 
156 Tanzania, U. Rep. of 80 457 14.9 394 833 83 15.0 84 S a 
157 Benin 23 386 13.5 479 82.1 97 9.1 83 “ ә - 
158 Uganda 68 446 175 378 847 95 15.1 5.7 Š * ә 
159 Eritrea 0.6 934 29.54 6124 80.9 48.0 40.9 -29.0 - " " 
160 Angola 7.5 123 51.5 36.3 34.9 34.7 20.2 30.4 > Р 4 
161 Gambia 04 274 13.7 58.9 798 127 18.4 74 * » = 
162 Guinea 3.6 224 354 42.1 737 6.9 2.1 19.4 10.0 16.9 41 
163 Malawi 17 359 178 46.4 852 14.4 13.7 0.4 “ = „ 
164 Rwanda 20 474 212 314 903 1.5 15.7 -18 ь a “ 
165 Mali 27 469 17.5 35.6 77.0 13.0 20.9 10.1 n = 
166 Central African Republic 11 526 18.6 28.8 839 1.7 13.5 4.4 м “ ^4 
167 Chad 17 398 143 45.9 88.0 94 15.0 2.6 - < - 
168 Mozambique 39 343 20.8 448 89.0 93 20.4 17 - à - 
169 Guinea-Bissau 02 624 127 24.9 996 93 11.3 89 E - - 
170 Burundi 0.9 542 16.4 29.5 893 13.2 90 25 127 ¢ 2404 554 
171 Ethiopia 6.5 498 6.7 43.5 794 143 18.2 6.3 k - - 
172 Burkina Faso 26 333 27.2 39.5 73.0 147 286 124 м - Me 
173 Niger 2.0 414 17.0 417 839 127 10.4 33 * = - 
174 Sierra Leone 06 442 23.9 320 929 84 81 43 102 4 24 50% 
All developing countries 55545 T 135 34.1 52.5 61.2 13.1 25.0 25.6 68.7 ыў Е 
Least developed countries 1459 Т 327 241 43.1 78.1 10.4 19.1 10.7 523 al “ 
Arab States P 47367 117 39:9 48.4 589 216 226 19.5 70.0 296 P 
East Asia 1,4473 T 133 43.6 43.0 493 11.4 33.5 39.3 715 104 44 
East Asia (excluding China) 4882 T 33 337 63.0 570 104 24.1 326 747 " Е 
latin America and ће Caribbean 19659 T 78 28.7 63.6 674 136 21.9 19.0 701 Е c 
South Asia 67051 277 270 45.3 69.5 118 21.7 18.7 64.1 176 43 
| ing Indi 141 18.2 14.7 66.2 247 26 
South Asia (excluding India) 24057 249 31.1 44.0 712 
South-East Asia and the Pacific 4697 T 132 392 475 546 97 242 35.7 700 c É 
Sub-Saharan Africa 3198 Т 188 296 516 690 160 7.6 — M8 52 B 
Eastern Europe and the CIS 80661 99 35.0 55.2 632 16.5 221 20.2 69.8 e ; 
OECD 229388 Т 22 296 646 629 15,5 207 215 775 298 4. 
High human development 232512- 1.20125 29.6 64.7 628 15.6 208 18 2 299 06 
Medium human development 477981 145 348 50.8 613 139 249 o 5 у Я 
Low human development 1970 T 317 27.6 40.7 76.9 10.4 19.0 » . 
High income 222365 T 24 E: 65.0 628 158 20.7 214 718 302 0.6 
Medium income 41590 T 94 32.7 57.9 63.7 148 219 216 a E - 
Low income 18326 1 231 387 382 58 110 302 — 310 | 
World 282281 T 48 30.6 62.1 62.6 153 21.5 2 221 158. 


Note:The percentage sh i i ot sum to 100 because of rounding. 
де shares of agriculture, industry and services may n: 
a. Data refer to GDP at market prices (current US dollars). b. Data refer to value added. c. Including grants. d. Data refer to 1997. e. Data refer to 1 


Source: Columns 1-8: World Bank 2000b; columns 9-11: World Bank 20006, data from the IMF. 


995. f. Data refer to 1996. 
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Net foreign direct 
investment flows 
Exports of goods Imports of goods (US$ millions) Net portfolio Net bank and trade- | 
and iiis. and services Annal investment flows related lending debt 
(as % of GDP) (as% of GDP) ^ — average (US$ тіїопѕ)а  _ (055 millions)” — — ratinge 
HDI rank 1990 1998 1990 1998 198792 1998 1990 1998 1990 1998 1999 
1 Canada 264 4075 26.0 3901 5,899 16,500 M 
2 Norway 405 A33 — 341 — 3425 320 3597 MAC 
3 United States 93 1214 113 1354 46,211 193375 ААА 
4 Australia 173 208% 74 2145 6312 6568 АА+ 
5 Iceland 343 3645 328 358! 2 112 А+ 
6 Sweden 299 4385 295 3681 2070 19,358 AA+ 
7 Belgium 68.1 7295 659 6844  7214* 20,889* АА+ 
8 Netherlands 542 5604 495 4894 7,147 31,859 AAA 
9 Japan 107 mae 10.0 9354 911 3,192 AAA 
10 United Kingdom 244 287% 274 29.24 22,156 63,124 ААА 
11 Finland 231 3985 246 310! 3? 11115 AA+ 
12 France 22.6 26.6% 226 2271 12092 28039 AAA 
13 Switzerland 363 3995 357 355! 2490 3707 ААА 
14 Germany i 26.8* . 325335 2,560 19877 AAA 
15 Denmark 358 3501308 326% 897 6623 АА+ 
16 Austria 402 423! 389 . 429% 648 5,915 AAA 
17 Luxembourg 1019 — 1012! 968 | 852! Я 3 ААА 
18 Ireland 58.7 79.74 528 61.9 615 6820 ААУ 
19 Italy 20.0 @13%! 090200. И 06M AA 
20 New Zealand 27.6 2899 269 2821 1,625 1,160 AA+ 
21 Spain ПА! 2849 204 27.24 9943 11307 ААУ. 
22 Cyprus 51.5 a 57.1 Д 83 200 А 
23 Israel 347 319 454 — 431 187 1,839 А 
24 Singapore 2000 1525 195.0 1347 3674 7,218 AAA 
25 Greece 16.8 15,7% 28.1 240% 938 700 © 
26 Hong Kong, China (SAR) 1343 1251 1258 1248 1,886 1,600 А 
27 Майа 85.2 88.5 989 939 46 130 А 
28 Ропида! 339 3142 42 401* 1,676 1711 АА 
29 Slovenia г 56.7 o 068 37! 165 E A " a A 
30 Barbados 49.1 65.4 517 650 10 16 ED 33 30 Q A- 
31 Korea, Rep. of 291 48.7 303 358 90 5143 686 5,315 -418 3,087 BBB 
32 Brunei Darussalam 1 4 и E 
33 Bahamas ^ ^. ji 5 9 235 s a “ - “oi 
34 Czech Republic 45.2 60.0 426 614 533! 2540 0 966 669 -188 ene 
35 Argentina 10.4 10.4 46 129 1803 5697 -843 9087 -11% 3,662 Вв 
36 Kuwait A49 — 451 581 467 7 -10 А 
37 Antigua and Barbuda 89.0 748 870 829 15 20 А A ә р Mer 
38 Chile 346 275 314 289 937 4/79) 313 789 1194 34825 V 
39 Uruguay 292 219 20182010225 16 164 16 336 -176 -5 И 
40 Slovakia 265 637 355 748 91! 466 0 -570 278 1,488 бй. 
41 Bahrain 1220 1544 — 997 7931 5% 10 se 
42 Qatar та 5 he " 10 70 Y А E b, BBB C 
Ad: Hunger) etl ieee 285 524 6/5 195 1,071 947 1379 1,800 BBB+ 
44 Poland 27.6 257% 20.7 3004 183 5,129 0 2,171 -18 1,117 BBB 
45 United Arab Emirates 65.4 4 ; 1-4 
46 Estonia ef | 63 BBB+ 
Po enemies rcs AUT RIE PRE ETE) - к m 
47 Saint Kitts and Nevis 527 514 843 7]2 5 25 0 0 Q 2 » 
48 Costa Rica 34.6 490 414 508 145 552 42 184 99 57 88 MN 
49 Croatia 40.0 " 49.0 » 873 1 295 499 BBB- — 
50 Trinidad and Tobago 437 413 212 54 117 800 52 0 4126 31 BBB- 
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15 Resource 


flows 
Net foreign direct 
investment flows $ i 
Exports of goods Imports of goods (US$ millions) Net portfolio Net bank and trade- long-term 
ж of GDP) ". моа t 9 debt 
(as ) (as % of GDP) average (US$ millions) * (US$ millions) rating‘ 
HDI rank 1990 1998 1990 1998 1987-92 1998 1990 1998 1990 1998 1999 
Sh O18 
51 Dominica 545 554 805 603 " 20 0 0 Q 0 е 
52 Lithuania 521 412 606 591 Ў 926 М 0 х 57 888- 
53 Seychelles 625 70.2 667 874 19 55 0 0 6 5 
54 Grenada 424 319 628 614 ч 20 0 0 Q 0 
55 Mexico 186 312 197 — 332 4310 10238 124 23158 436 979 BB 
56 Cuba З £ : В 3 30 Я a i : 
57 Belarus 46.3 62.0 44.1 68.0 > 144 " 0 Ж 27 
58 Belize 638 485 616 53.5 4 2 0 0 6 6 e 
59 Panama 384 338 338 41 1з 1/186 2 219 4 34 88+ 
60 Bulgaria 33.1 452 367 463 34! 40 65 9 -m 88 B 
61 Malaysia 764 1144 733 926 2387 3,727 -947 278 57 3017 BBB 
62 Russian Federation 18.2 31.7 17.9 26.8 > 2183 310 11,834 5,252 4748 SD 9 
63 latvia 417 417 490 60 5 274 " 4 3 5 BBB 
64 Romania 167 257 262 342 61! 2063 0 42 4 247 B- 
65 Venezuela 394 200 202. 901 555 3737 35 1472 -922 959 B 
66 Fiji 63.6 66.0 66.0 64.7 43 91 0 0 -16 E] А 
67 Suriname 28.2 s 274 ^ -119 10 i е * a B- 
68 Colombia 20.0 139 158 196 464 2983 4 — A78 451.— -1187 BB+ 
69 Macedonia, TFYR i 41.0 „1. 566 5 119 y 0 3 n < 
70 Georgia 399 140 457 280 Я 251 J 0 £ 7 E 
71 Mauritius 652 648 725 650 25 13 0 8 45 99 
72 Libyan Arab Jamahiriya а 2 2 s 52 150 E E - - E 
73 Kazakhstan Ё 306 228 Job 17 1158 y 100 = 725 B+ 
74 Brazil 82 74 70 10.1 1513 28718 129 1,951 -556 20,521 B+ 
75 Saudi Arabia 46.2 35.9 36.1 30.7 -35 2,400 a d А b 
76 Thailand 341 589 417. 424 1656 6969 362 1709 1,593 826 BBB- 
77 Philippines 275 557 333 599 51:8 — 1713 395 605 -286 269 BB+ 
78 Ukraine 275 398 287 428 3 743 . 1076 E 267 ^ 
79 Saint Vincent and the Grenadines 658 502 7688 73 S 40 0 0 0 0 a 
80 Peru 120 120 16 167 50 1930 0 174 18 620 
9 -20 B 
81 Paraguay 228 450 283 494 51 195 0 0 
82 Lebanon 18.0 10.6 99.9 51.1 2 230 0 1,497 6 E: d 
83 Jamaica 52.0 493 56.1 62.4 85 350 А A ro * 
84 Sii Lanka 30.2 360 38.1 424 57 345 
85 Turkey 13371 224819. eager 0282 5:8 807 632 345 466 357 В 
86 Oman 527 5 306 i 103 50 0 10 a m 15 
87 Dominican Republic 338 30.6 437 395 127 691 0 p 3 ; 
88 Saint Lucia 726 649 842 62 З 40 0 : | ! 
89 Maldives 36.1 N 94.4 w 5 7 0 B ti 
90. Azerbaijan 7 245 a 58.9 ы 1085 
0 -10 57 -238 3 
91 Ecuador 32107. ГЫ КОЕ, m n | С KM ES 
92 Jordan 61.9 492 92.7 70.3 21 22 б 0 i 
93 Armenia 350 189 463 521 З: | 0 31 3 
94 Albania 14.9 95 232 322 Д 45 j à А S 
95 Samoa (Western) 30.6 5 651 ~ £ We " 7 
96 Guyana 67 958 799 1075 49! — 44 | | E ui 
Э? Iran, Islamic Rep. of aue qM clea { Ba dea 
98. Kyrgyzstan 30.2 353 488 514 ^ 3 2 
К ; Я 460 -48 280 4668 -3936 BBB 
99 China 175 216 14.3 173 4652 45, d : " s DE Ё 


100 Turkmenistan 
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15 Ве$оигсе 
flows 


HDI rank 


101 Tunisia 

102 Moldova, Rep. of 
103 South Africa 
104 El Salvador 

105 Cape Verde 


106 Uzbekistan 
107 Algeria 
108 Viet Nam 
109 Indonesia 
110 Tajikistan 


111 Syrian Arab Republic 
112 Swaziland 

113 Honduras 

114 Bolivia 

115 Namibia 


116 Nicaragua 
117 Mongolia 
118 Vanuatu 
119 Egypt 

120 Guatemala 


121 Solomon Islands 
122 Botswana 

123 Gabon 

124 Morocco 

125 Myanmar 


126 Iraq 

127 Lesotho 
128 India 

129 Ghana 
130 Zimbabwe 


131 Equatorial Guinea 
132 Sáo Tomé and Principe 
133 Papua New Guinea 
134 Cameroon 

135 Pakistan 


136 Cambodia 
137 Comoros 
138 Kenya 
139 Congo 


Low human development 


140 Lao People's Dem. Rep. 


141 Madagascar 
142 Bhutan 
143 Sudan 

144 Nepal 

145 Togo 


146 Bangladesh 
147 Mauritania 
148 Yemen 
149 Djibouti 
150 Haiti 


N 
N 


Net foreign direct 
investment flows Sovereign 
Exports of goods Imports of goods (US$ millions) Net portfolio Net bank and trade- long-term 
and services and services Annual investment flows related lending debt 
(as % of GDP) (as % of GDP) average (US$ millions)? (US$ millions) ^ rating 
1990 1998 1990 1998 1987-90 1998 1990 1998 1990 1998 1999 
Нтк со н ы ы ыы Жр Шы L 
43.6 424 50.6 45.6 160 650 -60 40 -138 4 BBB- 
48.8 46.5 51.2 753 н 85 в 0 33 к 
244 258 ав “245 -24 371 a 922 -689 BB+ 
18.6 23.1 31.2 35.7 15 200 0 0 6 230 BB+ 
12.7 249 437 56.9 1 15 0 0 Q 4 
28.8 222 478 225 ж 85 A 0 * 392 
233 234 25.1 23.3 J 500 -16 2 -409 -1328 
26.4 4363 334 51.74 2061 1,900 0 0 0 -368 М 
26.1 53.9 237 438 999 -356 338 109 1,804 -3,512 с 
30 fs 0 21 
27 29.0 27.4 40.2 67 100 0 0 -53 4 
768 1015 760 946 62 19 0 0 2 0 
36.4 45.8 39.8 52.1 47 99 0 32 33 141 % 
228 197 239 28.9 53 872 0 0 24 42 BB- 
50.4 63.1 60.2 633 44 96 
249 39.1 463 715 3 184 0 0 21 -13 ў 
214 49.6 424 554 3 19 0 " 42 B 
46.4 > 766 4 16 28 0 0 0 () - 
20.0 16.8 327 233 806 1,076 1 494 -35 -18 BBB- 
21.0 18.6 248 26.9 133 584 M 31 7 -21 
46.8 È 728 4 10 10 0 0 3 () 
55.4 35.0 50.1 33.8 47 168 0 0 -19 -4 
46.0 51.2 309 402 56 300 0 0 29 7 E 
19.4 18.1 290 26,0 203 258 0 174 176 470 ВВ 
26 0.84 48 134 96 40 0 0 8 83 
14.1 33.5 152 1247 11 30 0 0 () 16 Y 
71 11.0 98 13.8 58 2,258 252 4,462 1,458 946 BB 
16.9 26.7 25.9 36.4 14 45 0 15 20 -29 
22.9 45.9 228 47.8 -8 444 -30 37 127 -266 
322 101.8 696 173,2 10 200 0 0 0 0 
18.1 293 834 86.4 a A 0 0 () 0 ы 
406 68.2 489 70.2 138 30 0 0 49 120 B+ 
20,2 26.5 173 25.0 4 94 0 0 -12 49 ” 
15.5 15.8 234 20.2 227 497 0 0 63 306 B- 
6.1 34.1 128 4356 * 140 0 0 0 3 
143 16.7 374 419 3 7 0 0 0 0 
26.2 246 314 323 31 42 0 4 65 -72 
53.7 63.1 45.8 719 12 15 0 0 100 0 
113 37 245 49 4 45 0 0 0 0 
16.6 212 273 29.2 12 100 0 0 15 ! 
283 332 323 42.6 £ 0 0 3 2 
> M Т A 6 10 0 0 0 0 
10.5 23.2 21.1 344 2 9 0 0 14 13 
33.5 33.7 45.3 404 9 5 n 0 () 0 
63 138 138 18.9 2 37 
à 0 7 23 
410 414 546 54.1 4 6 0 : y 2 
146 345 205 536 198 100 0 0 161 0 
" 41.34 b 57.04 A 25 0 0 1 0 
16.0 11.5 29.2 29.1 3 5 0 0 0 0 
VING 
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15 Resource 


flows 
Net foreign direct 
investment flows Sovereign 
Exports of goods ^ Importsofgoods (055 millions) Net portfolio Net bank and trade- Iong-term 
and services and services Annual investment flows related lending debt 
(as % of GDP) @%О СОР) average (US$ millions)? (US$ million)? ^ — patingc 
HDI rank 1990 1998 1990 1998 1987-92 1998 1990 1998 1990 1998 1999 
—————————————————— 24005000809 
151 Nigeria 434 235 288 317 845 1,500 0 2 -121 -25 б 
152 Congo, Dem. Rep. of the 295 2401 СООО 221 M Е () 0 -12 0 Д 
153 Zambia 359 294 366 38.4 102 222 0 0 9 3) d 
154 Côte d'Ivoire 317 442 27.1 379 E 250 -1 -17 10 -237 
155 Senegal 254 333 303 380 18 20 0 0 -15 -16 
156 Tanzania, U. Rep. of 121 184 ЗББ 7125) 3 172 0 0 4 -16 
157 Benin 218 233 305°. 321 3 26 0 0 () 0 $ 
158 Uganda 72 10.3 194 197 > 210 0 0 16 2 
159 Eritrea à 19.9 ЖКО 897 a 3 = 0 0 Е 
160 Angola 388 51.8 208 417 178 396 0 0 320 
161 Gambia 599 514 716 621 6 14 0 0 8 0 
162 Guinea 309 21.6 306 234 20 15 0 0 -19 -10 е 
163 Malawi 248 305 349 438 12 70 0 24 2 4 P 
164 Rwanda 56 54 14.1 22.9 12 7 0 0 2 0 
165 Mali 74 236 33] 344 -1 30 0 0 4 0 А 
166 Central African Republic 148 159 276 250 d 4 0 0 4 0 $ 
167 Chad 13.5 19.3 290 317 6 35 0 0 4 0 à 
168 Mozambique 82 117 361 „ 305 12 213 0 0 26 4 M 
169 Guinea-Bissau 99 149 Зр 35A 2 8 0 0 () 0 E 
170 Burundi 79 81 2.8 196 $ И 0 0 6 1 as 
171 Ethiopia 78 15.8 12.4 21 1 178 0 0 57 2 - 
172 Burkina Faso 127 13.8 256 300 2 14 0 0 0 0 
173 Niger 150 16.3 220 234 22 £ 0 0 10 -24 i 
174 Sierra Leone 240 220 153-1 1815 12 30 0 0 4 0 


All developing countries 
Least developed countries 
Arab States 
East Asia 


_ East Asia (excluding China) 
Latin America and the Caribbean _ 
^ [: 


ч EUM ——— 

i i io debt 
а. Portfolio investment flows are net and include non-debt-creating portfolio equity flows (the sum of country funds, depository receipts and direct purchases of ган foreign d m а 
flows (bond issues purchased by foreign investors). b. Bank and trade-related lending covers commercial bank lending and other private credits. c. Ratings cover foreign currency ea 
tion as of February 2000. d. Data i to 1997. e. Data refer to Belgium and Luxembourg. f. Years for annual average differ slightly from those in the column heading. g. SD nae эни 2 ie 
Меп Standard & Poor's believes that the obligor has selecthely defaulted on а specific tsue or das af obligations but wil continue o meet its payment obligations on other issues or casses fbl 
ioc imis d and 10: World Bank 2000b; columns 5 and 6: UNCTAD 19996; columns 7. and 8: calculated on the basis of data on portfolio investment (bonds and equity) from World Bank 2000b; 
column 11: Standard & Poor's 2000. 
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16 Resource use 


2 Noway 

3 United States 
4 Australia 

5 Iceland 


6 Sweden 

7 Belgium 

8 Netherlands 

9 Japan 

10 United Kingdom 


11 Finland 

12 France 

13 Switzerland 
14 Germany 
15 Denmark 


16 Austria 

17 Luxembourg 
18 Ireland 

19 Italy 

20 New Zealand 
21 Spain 

22 Cyprus 

23 Israel 

24 Singapore 
25 Greece 


26 Hong Kong, China (SAR) 
27 Malta 

28 Portugal 

29 Slovenia 

30 Barbados 


31 Korea, Rep. of 

32 Brunei Darussalam 
33 Bahamas 

34 Czech Republic 

35 Argentina 

36 Kuwait 

37 Antigua and Barbuda 
38 Chile 

39 Uruguay 

40 Slovakia 


41 Bahrain 

42 Qatar 

43 Hungary 

44 Poland 

45 United Arab Emirates 
46 Estonia 


47 Saint Kitts and Nevis 
48 Costa Rica 

49 Croatia 

50 Trinidad and Tobago 


Public expenditure Public expenditure Military Imports 


Trade in conventional weapons 


(1990 prices)? 
Exports 


on education on health expenditure US$ Index US$ 
(as % of GNP) (as % of GDP) (as %ofGDP) millions (1991 =100) millions 
1990 1995.070 1990 1996-98 1990 1998 199 1999 1999 
168 
5.2 54% 5.1 6.5 5.3 3.2 111 31 10,442 
53 55 55 55 22 19 341 235 298 
56 54 69 70 3 és 
77 83 73 72 26* 22 79 343 157 
50! 319 67 6.8 24 1.5 37 42 28 
60 51 6.1 61 26 18 225 110 329 
4 36% 47 59 1.0 1.0 1,089 74 " 
49 53 541 59 40 27 155 17 1,078 
57 75 65 57 16° 15 821 1346 16 
54 60 66 74 36 28 105 n 1,701 
49 54 57 71 18 12 508 134 58 
3 48 83 28^ 15 126 17 1,334 
74! Sine 67 24 1.6 137 120 A 
54 54 53 60 10! 08 48 1,600 37 
267 R40, 58 64 09 0.8 Д 
56 60 49 49 13 0.8 30 273 " 
p 49 63 53 21 20 А * 533 
65 Q3" Se 59 18* 13 33 102 
44 50 54 56 18 14 289 318 43 
34 45 ў Я 50 441 242 233 5 
65 765 52 70 123 8.7 1,205 98 144 
3.0 30 10 11 48 51* 163 56 1 
25 31 35 53 47 48 633 135 1 
28 QUID 24 В 
40 51 ; у 09 0.8 E 
42! 58 — 42 47 27 22 1 0 
48! 57 А 68 15 19 
79 221590 46 S ч 
35 Эро 524 25 37 34 1245 141 
25 } 16 08 4 5 76 У 
43 28 25 54 2,700 Я 
^ 5i 48 64 à4 = 124 
34! 35 42 474 13° 1.4 223 
35 50 40 29 485 93* 126 21 
2, 28 04 a 2 ^ А 
27! 36 20 24 24* 19 177 199 3 
34 33/90 19 24 13 18 
51 50 54 52 20 
50 44 26 51 50 id " 
34 344 29 A 117 900 
61 46 41 25 13 56 181 
54! 75 42 27 21 1 1 51 
17 18 Е 454 47 33 595 209 
Tian: 2] 51 а 12 


3,8 27 3.1 Е. ? 

54 6.6 67 Q4 ** 06 «t! 
53 95 81 Я 62 
44 28 28 
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Share 
(%) * 
1995-99 


0.1 


STAND 


ARD OF LIV 


Total 
armed forces 
Index 
(1985 
Thousands = 100) 
1998 1998 
EUN 
61 73 
29 78 
1,402 65 
57 82 
53 81 
44 48 
57 54 
243 100 
211 64 
32 87 
359 77 
26 132 
334 70 
32 108 
46 83 
1 114 
12 84 
298 77 
10 77 
194 61 
10 100 
175 123 
73 132 
169 84 
2 238 
54 73 
10 Е 
1 60 
672 112 
5 122 
1 180 
59 - 
73 68 
15 128 
() 200 
95 94 
26 80 
46 
11 393 
12 197 
43 4\ 
241 15 
65 150 
4 әй 
56 “ 
3 124 
ING 


16 Resource use 


Trade in conventional weapons Total 
: (1990 prices) * armed forces 
Public expenditure Public expenditure Military Imports Exports Widik 
on education on health expenditure US$ dk "US$ — Share (1985 
(as % of GNP) (as % of GDP) (as 96 of GDP) 
085 e OF GNF) SO GDF) VS GT) millions (1991-100) millions — (96)* Thousands = 100) 
HDI rank 1990 1995975 1990 1996-985 1990 1998 1999 1999 1999 1995-99 1998 1998 
51 Dominica E а 3.9 3.9 wu ў ©, а s i 
52 Lithuania 46 5.5 30 72 S 13 4 4 a = 1 
53 Seychelles 81 7.9 3.6 54 40 2.0 РЕ З, s 4 Q 17 
54 Grenada 54 47 3.4 29 ^ 8 ri it г й ё X 
55 Mexico 37 49 21 28 0.5* 0.6 14 67 T = 175 136 
56 Cuba 66" 6.7 49 824 + * К! 4 E ЕЁ 60 37 
57 Belarus 49 5.9 25 49 di 1.0 $ Ф 38 07 83 i 
58 Belize 48 5.0 22 22 12 15! 4 2 ». - т 088 
59 Panama 49 5.1 4.6 58 14 14! E п. E " 2 y 
60 Bulgaria 5.6 32 4.1 32 45 25 6 1 89 0.1 102 68 
61 Malaysia 5.5 49 tS 1з 26 17 916 2,349 а () 10 100 
62 Russian Federation 3.5 3.5 27 45 123%" 32* Я M 3,125 13.1 1,159 
63 Latvia 3.8 6.3 27 40 я 07 4 Me a Q 5 2 
64 Romania 28 3.6 28 29 S 22 35 81 19 () 220 116 
65 Venezuela 34 8245, 320 1.02 201 131 142 55 5 & 56 14 
66 Fij 41! 15497 020 2900 22 14 р d Я A 4 130 
67 Suriname 8.3 3.5 3.5 204 5 5 12 3 E - 2 90 
68 Colombia 26! 4,4! 1.0 15 265 26 40 83 ы gy 146 221 
69 Macedonia, TFYR 1, 51 i 78 * 24 95 d. d ^ 20 H 
70 Georgia T 5.29 3.0 07 " 10* 60 “ A 0.1 33 
71 Mauritius 36 46 9 19 03 0.2! 2 
72 Libyan Arab Jamahiriya “ a E E “ a B q E () 65 4 
73 Kazakhstan 3.2 4.4 3 24 à 10 259 > 155 0.2 55 zi 
74 Brazil 3 51 30 34 13! 14 DNE 20 s 0.1 33 1M 
75 Saudi Arabia 6.0 75 $ pA EE 128 RU 12984 1128340104 " 0 163 — 260 
76 Thailand 36 48 10 13 22 24 185 43 ^ i 36 130 
77 Philippines 2.9 3.4 15 mi 14 14 T E a 118 103 
78 Ukraine 50 73- 30 44 s 36 429 18 3% 4 
79 Saint Vincent and the Grenadines 63! Ў 44 42 E 7 à f, 5 С : - 
80 Peru 23 29 10 22 2.0 “ 108 114 7 ^" 125 98 
81 Paraguay iit ot Qu ДОН М + E n 
82 Lebanon v 2.5! 30 50 32° x il if i Se 157 
83 Jamaica 54 75 2.6 23 $ = 5 D - - s F4 
84 Sti Lanka 27 ЯШ 217 14 21 42 26 25 , s С 
85 Turkey 21% 22 22 23 35 44 1,134 146 46 Q 639 0 
86 Oman 35. АБО 21.9 183792. 116) 3 » - 0 ks Ps 
87 Dominican Republic А 23 1.6 1.6 ^ ” 3 Ж i: Ni 
88 Saint Lucia 2 98 24 25 - Е " 
89 Maldives 63 BA Ay 08d Г : Io ee РРР, БЕРЧИ 
90 Azerbaijan 70 30 26 12 » 27 " = - aes фе? 
24 12 $ 5 
91 Ecuador 34 35 1.5 25 19 id 
92 Jordan 8.9 79 36 370 95 te "5 T E j Es T 
93 Armenia 73 2.0 - 34 36 Я 54 134 
: 11 
94 Albania 58 344 1033 27 y ; . Е У 
95 Samoa (Western) 42 Е 3.9 48 ы A 1 7 
9 45 09 09*! à ” ” E 2 24 
96 Guyana 48 50 РА : F 5 6 4 7 () 540 177 
97 Iran, Islamic Rep. of 4.1 40 28 y А uu E 01 12 r 
98 Kyrgyzstan 83 53 42 " А at : л 
E m 2 wisst 07 27%  19* 168 | 734 25; x2 dA n 
100 Turkmenistan 43 - 39 35 " $ b 
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Trade in conventional weapons Total 
(1990 prices)? armed forces 
Public expenditure Public expenditure Military . impots — . Exports — Index 
on education on health expenditure US$ Index — US$ Share (1985 
(as % of GNP) (as % of GDP) (as % of GDP) millions (1991-100) millions — (9)* Thousands = 100) 


HDI rank 1990 1995975 1990 1996-98^ 1990 1998 1999 1999 1999 1995-99 1998 1998 


101 Tunisia 62 Эва 309. 21 18 Я * " s 35 10 
102 Moldova, Rep. of 5.6 10.6 44 48 А 06 3 4 a 03 11 Б 
103 South Africa 65 80 34 325 40 16 14 70 14 0.1 82 7 
104 El Salvador 20 25 14 2.6 27 0.9 E 3 Г" a 25 59 
105 Cape Verde 4.0! & a 2.84 а 09 a 4 а % 1 14 
106 Uzbekistan 95 o. 33 r 14! E: T А = 80 
107 Algeria БББ ME) 230 334 — 155 39 а 4 E » 122 n 
108 Viet Nam 24 30 09 04 87 y 154 4 E Я 484 47 
109 Indonesia 105 — 14^ 06 0.6 16 10 213 2,663 66 04 299 108 
110 Tajikistan 97 an AS 6.6 M 124 5 3 " " 9 , 
111 Syrian Arab Republic 43 3m S. Д 69 63* 20 5 я () 320 9 
112 Swaziland 55 57- 9 25 16 " а " " 3 a 3. 
113 Honduras 41! 36 29 27 22 0.8) $ a a $ 8 50 
114 Bolivia + 49 09 11 23 18 à 4 É Е за m 
115 Namibia 75 91 38 38 2 26 5 , b М 9 
116 Nicaragua 34* 39° 10 44 211 12 5 t " Q й а 
117 Mongolia 129 57 60 23d. 157 22* 2 d М j 10 30 
118 Vanuatu 44 48 26 284 " 2 P , 5 E И я 
119 Egypt 38 48 18 18 40 29 748 106 & () 450 101 
120 Guatemala 14! 5:09 15 15 07! Г ‘i ¥ » 31 99 
121 Solomon Islands 38! " 5.0 42 м T ә & à $ x b 
122 Botswana 6.9 86 13 27 39 35 за 113 z n 9 28 
123 Gabon а 299b 06 2 03 5 7 с. 2 5 19 
124 Morocco 5,51 5314 09 1.3 44 " x " Я д 196 132 
125 Муаптаг К jaat 1.0 02 34 3.0 27 16 i $ 350 188 
126 Iraq a 2 Ў d È » 4 F " x 429 83 
127 Lesotho 37 8.4 26 371 44 32 5 a * E 2 10 
128 India 39 2200002 0.6 29 24 566 43 N Q 17S aos 
129 Ghana 33 420 a 1.6 0.4 0.8 © d ч н 7 46 
130 Zimbabwe 80 "AE P 31 45 26 & A $ " 39 95 
131 Equatorial Guinea f 17! 58 i, $ " a ы З а 1 59 
132 Sao Tome and Principe * Š * 6.14 Us " 3 » н s E к 
133 Papua New Guinea " # 31 26 24 10 4 д 4 134 
134 Cameroon 34 à 0.9 1.0 [vi ‘i Г Ў ` | 13 179 
135 Pakistan 27 27 08 085 57 42 839 183 : Q 587 12 
136 Cambodia ч 29 Б 0.6 * 27 2 a Q 139 397 
137 Comoros ^ ^ ^ 341 * Ы á A ї " " " 
138 Kenya 71 65 17 ВЕ Е 23* 2 : 4 M 
139 Congo 6.0 61 15 18 д Ё 2 ` и К ED 

Low human development ЕД Ас.) 
140 Lao People's Dem. Rep. LES T 12 d 24! 9 2 
141 Madagascar Жз Ege = we 42 14 [ А d E now 
142 Bhutan Ё П? 32 Y E 3 Ч : k e 2 
143 Sudan soc aep fea STIS. 1р WE 3 s г 95 16 
144 Nepal 20 32 08 13 — 08 09 А $ so 20 
145 Togo о CNN 11 31 й 2 + а E 7.219 
146 Bangladesh 15€ . 22" 08 1.6 1.4 16 go 277 т gm 
147 Mauritania а ЗО 184 — 38 23! E И 6 18 
148 Yemen Ме 2391 13 24145 184 65 3 в | Р e 10 
149 Djibouti 5 Д Е Ё z 44 j 10 3% 
150 Haiti 15 2 12 13 - - > З 
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| 16 Кеѕоигсе иѕе 


КЕК __ Trade in conventional weapons Total 
у 1990 prices)* гтей 
Public expenditure Public expenditure Military eee —: es) Бон Eram 
on education on health expenditure US$ In m E US$ — Share Share a м 
_ (5% of ОР) _ __ (85% 0 60Р). (85 %01600 millions (1991 = 100) million: ‹ = 
Se = s (%)© Thousands = 100) 
151 Nigeria 1.0 07 1.0 02 07 07 5 Е а " n 82 
152 Congo, Dem. Rep. of the 3 " " 12 £s a " н Б ч 50 104 
153 Zambia 26 2250 26 23 32 18 М У p À 2 133 
154 Côte d'Ivoire A 50 2 14% 15 09! Я z 3 E 8 64 
155 Senegal 41 hey 28 26 20 14 n 4 З С 1 109 
156 Tanzania, U. Rep. of 3.4 T 1.8 13 РН 14* Ёё à x é 34 84 
157 Benin В 32i p. 705 16 18 + А Ў б М 5 1 
158 Uganda 15! 26 X 18 25 2.2 М z А b 40. 200 
159 Eritrea 5 18 ix 29 2 [ER ә є ү 3 47 " 
160 Angola 49! F 14 ^ 58 149 $ d hs 5 114 230 
161 Gambia 44 49 4 14 11 14 а К ` 4 1 160 
162 Guinea 21! 19 12 12 » 2 5 е n f 10 9% 
163 Malawi 34 54 Е 28 13 08! а ү З А 5 94 
164 Rwanda ^ 4 19 24 37 43 5 E ^ 5 47 904 
165 Mali T 22 16 20 24 19 а i е У di 181 
166 Central African Republic 22! 7 4 19 s a H z : - Sao M7 
167 Chad 17! 173 " 24 С 14 ? ў 3 25 208 
168 Mozambique 41 4 3.6 24 10.1 4,2! Г a * = 6 39 
169 Guinea-Bissau : " 14 11% A z 5 й: " E 1 85 
170 Burundi 34 40 08 0.6 34 58! 40 769 
171 Ethiopia 34 40 10 16 10.4 38 13 120 55 
172 Burkina Faso 27 36:12 12 30 15 2 6 145 
173 Niger 32971 ӨФӨ Ee 13 19 : 3. 28 
174 Sierra Leone = - т. 13 07 0.8! 5 161 
Al developing countries 35 38 ^ 19 22 y Я ^ : : eo alee iso 
Least developed countries й > 16 a A Y f E > 152 T 141 
Arab States 48 54 5 є 13 а E 2 £ 9 02256 T 104 
East Asia Jg > туф нү о o Er a : i - ead icd 
East Asia (excluding China) 33 35 20 24 37 34 ү. z Е ү чай 
latin America and the Caribbean 34 45 27 31 E E 5 x i |o 25941 119 
Аа аА eae 2 z i | Lo MT 15 
South Asia (excluding India) 34 32 16 14 34 32 i Ў a T р МЕ 
South-East Asia and the Pacific ЕО 7 A Ae 3 20901 106 
Sub-Saharan Africa 49 6.1 E 24 ii B ү М £ 2 2,804 Т 2 
Easter Europe and the CIS Lo SQ RITE S ; | 3 A oem Mon 
р 52 50 052 62 т 22 " eee 
High human development аА A T i х E 3 iate JT 
Medium human development 37 41 РА] 23 ^ $ E б т Y ile T 116 
low human development ы 25 E 13 д P. 3 " 4087 T 74 
High income 53. 550 77083 64 i 22 ` А 7 ^ бет € 
Medium income 41. 46 26 32 5 i n р . o N8T 8 
low income 4 25 09 08 “ y A Mae. di 
World 48 48 43 56 x БЯ 3 е ә EA TUER 
ee К дуан АЕ 


f international arms transfers and not of the actual financial values of such transfers. b. Data refer to the most recent year 
dude 1995-99 totals for all countries and non-state actors with exports of major conventional weapons as defined by SIPRI 


е, Data refer to estimates by SIPRI 2000. f. Data refer to expenditures by the ministry of education only. g. Data refer to the 


reunification. i. Data refer to 1991. j. Data refer to estimates deemed uncertain by SIPRI 2000. К. Data refer to expenditure 


diture on education as percen 


а Figures are trend indicator values, which are only an indicator of the volu 
aVallable during the period specified in the column heading. c. Calculated us 
2000. d. Data refer to an earlier year than that specified in the column heading. 
Flemish Community only. h. Data refer to the Federal Republic of Germany before 
ie i guards and air and maritime surveillance. |. Data refer to 1997. m. Data refer to expen 
soe dos Lo ee d Mo 5-7 and 9: SIPRI 2000; columns 8 and 10:calculated on the basis of weapons transfer data from SIPRI 2000; col- 


Urn 11215 1999; column 12: calculated on the basis of armed forces data from 155 1999. 


tage of global social product. n. Data refer to the former Soviet Union. o. Not 
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17 Aid flows 
from 


DAC member 
countries 


HDI rank 


1 Canada 
2 Norway 
3 United States 
4 Australia 
6 Sweden 


7 Belgium 

8 Netherlands 

9 Japan 

10 United Kingdom 
11 Finland 


12 France 

13 Switzerland 
14 Germany 
15 Denmark 
16 Austria 


17 Luxembourg 
18 Ireland 

19 Italy 

20 New Zealand 


21 Spain 
28 Portugal 


Net official development 
assistance (ODA) 
disbursed 


Total 
(US$ millions)” _AS % of GNP _ 


1998 198788 1998 


1,691 048 0.29 
1,321 14 0.91 
8,786 0.21 0.10 

960 0.41 0.27 


1,573 0.87 0.72 
883 0.44 0.35 
3,042 0.98 0.80 
10,640 0.31 0.28 


3,864 030 027 
396 0.55 0.32 


5,742 0.59 0.40 
898 0.31 0.32 
5,581 0.39 0.26 
1,704 0.88 0.99 
456 0.21 0.22 
112 0.19 0.65 
199 0.20 0.30 
2278 0.37 0.20 
130 0.27 0.27 
1,376 0.08 0.24 
259 0.16 0.24 


ODA 
as % 
of central 


budget 
1997/98 


0.7 
2.0 
0.3 
0.8 
12 


07 
18 
0.9 
07 
0.6 


0.9 
0.8 
0.6 
1.8 
0.5 


0.8 
0.3 
0.7 
0.6 
0.6 


ОРА рег 
capita of 
donor 
country 
Зар ОЗ 
1987/88 1997/98 
93 64 
270 309 
52 29 
68 59 
207 189 
88 81 
182 192 
81 82 
56 61 
114 76 
120 103 
112 127 
78 70 
222 316 
44 61 
55 242 
19 53 
63 31 
39 A 
8 33 
10 26 


Multi- 
lateral 
ODA as 
% of 
GNP> 
1997/98 


0.11 
0.26 
0.03 
0.07 
0.24 


0.14 
0.23 
0.06 
0.12 
0.15 


0.11 
0.11 
0.10 
0.39 
0.09 


0.18 
0.11 
0.10 
0.07 
0.09 
0.08 


Share of 


ODA 
through 
NGOs 
(%)° 
1997/98 


77 


Aid by NGOs 
as % of GNP 
1987/88 1997/98 
0.05 0.03 
0.07 0.08 
0.05 0.03 
0.02 0.04 
0.07 0.02 
0.01 0.02 
0.08 0.07 
() 0.01 
0.03 0.03 
0.03 0.01 
0.01 Q 
0.05 0.04 
0.06 0.04 
0.02 0.02 
0.02 0.02 
() 0.03 
0.0 0.08 
(6) () 
0.02 0.03 
() 0.02 
() 0.01 


ODA to least 

developed 

countries 
1987/88 199 
25 20 
35 37 
14 15 
13 16 
34 28 
44 28 
29 26 
20 15 
27 26 
38 26 
24 17 
33 29 
25 21 
34 33 
16 19 
h 26 
32 46 
44 36 
17 21 
10 9 
55 


Nate: DAC refers to the Development Assistance Committee of the Organisation for Economic Co-operation and Development (OECD). This table does not include Greece, which joined DAC in December 


1999. 


a. Some non-DAC countries and areas also provide ODA. According to OECD, Development Assistance Committee 2000, net ODA disbursed in 1998 by the Czech Republic, Estonia, Greece, 
Korea, Kuwait, Poland, Saudi Arabia, Taiwan (Province of China), Turkey and the United Arab Emirates totalled $990 million. b. Data for European countries include disbursements through the European 
Community. c. Data refer to disbursements made by DAC member countries through non-governmental organizations, d. Aggregates are as calculated in OECD, Development Assistance Committee 2000. 
Source: Columns 1-12: OECD, Development Assistance Committee 2000, 
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18 Aid and debt 
by recipient 


country 


Official development 
assistance (ODA) 
received Total debt service 
(net disburse nents) è External debt (as % of 
Total Per Total exports of goods 
(US$ millions) As % of GNP (USS) (US$ millions) As % of GNP and services) 
‘High human development ; E EE A 
22 Cyprus 264 316^ 04 04% 367 419° 
23 Israel 2,0658 106591 30 115. 4110 178,5 
24 Ѕіпдароге 19,9 16% Q (0% 72 0.5* 
26 Hong Kong, China (SAR) -390 68^ () x 68 10^ а 
27 Майа 48 219 02 06 132 579 ^ 
29 Slovenia ag 39.6 E 02 " 20.0 г * dx ие " a 
30 Barbados 0.4 15.6 Q 07 14 589 457 608 38.4 63 62 
31 Korea, Rep. of 122 1087 Q Q -0.1 -.1 47133 139,097 516 440 273 129 
32 Brunei Darussalam 54 03^ 0.1 Q* 20.0 10^ = = T E = > 
33 Bahamas 19 226^ 01 E T1 TON > ^ : 2 ^ a 
34 Czech Republic 300^ 441^ 05> 09^ 126% 4355 3459 25301 125 455 " 15.2 
35 Argentina 2642 767 011 () 79 21 50,998 144,050 609 495 60.1 58.2 
36 Kuwait 20 59^ () ()° 11 31* Я z s S T ^ 
37 Antigua and Barbuda 48 99 12 17 734 147.6 = a 7s e E » 
38 Chile 133.3 1045 03 02 98 711 20384 3630 147 47.6 484 223 
39 Uruguay 693 24.1 0.6 0.1 221 73 3919 7,600 897 313 426 23.5 
40 Slovakia 636^ 154.55 06°? 08^ 120^ 287^ 1,108 9893 82 49.0 © 15.9 
41 Bahrain 653 41.0 17 09 160 640 3 " > З, 
42 Qatar 15 13% () x 29 ic * 2 E > 3 d 
43 Hungary 229^ 2088 06^ 05^ 217^ 206" 13957 28580 706 622 393 213 
44 Poland 143805 90160 1.7 06> 3765 23.3 3330 47708 487 304 155 97 
45 United Arab Emirates 97 40° [n (8E 75,5 59 д Ы 3 Е © Я 
46 Estonia 10445. 9005 27% 17^ 870^ 623° $ 782 " 153 A 24 
“Medium human development — 7 i i i IP CM 
47 Saint Kitts and Nevis 77 6.6 45 26 1824 1607 13 115: 167 4322 18 12 
48 Costa Rica 138.2 213 24 03 438 78 4,400 391 1210 39.0 415 76 
49 Croatia y 390 + 02 f 8.5 3 8297 . 884 y 89 
50 Trinidad and Tobago p EN 0.2 02 61 104 1448 2193 206 357 102 102 
51 Dominica 124 19.5 6.6 88 103 2636 54 109 558 465 76 67 
mcus 33 
32 Lithuania 938^ 12765 17° 125. 253899 34:5)? 2 1,950 " 18.6 b 
53 Seychelles 19.2 232 45 45 2707 2949 97 187 596 363 79 57 
54 Grenada 124 61 55 2.0 1325 63.6 52 183 424 55.9 107 50 
55 Mexico 315.4 14.8 77 37.5 36 02 96862 159959 552 420 437 208 
56 Cuba 248 797 3 б 23 72 3 Кайы i с; 3 " 
: 50 = 2.0 
57 Belarus 231^ 283^ 09 Q1^ 268^ 28° 3 1120 В 
58 Belize 246 15.0 53 24 1238 638 118 338 594 519 116 129 
59 Panama 155.1 212 27 02 623 79 4,758 6680 914 780 13 ^ : 
60 Bulgari wp 232305 d4* 230l 166 b 282^ 3,852 9907 220 830 102 ; 
61 Malaysia 203.9 2020 04 03 110 91 20269 44773 699 653 304 87 
62 Russian Federation 19350 10172 04% 03 we Bir? 69 : 28,296 183,601 fe p i pi 
63 Latvia 803^ 968^ 12° 16^ 3060 397 5 756 T 4 1° s 
64 Romania hM rn IT DD TEC r e MET 50-24 
65 егер дын 341 366 01 Q 17 16 35334 37,003 584 396 SE n 
66 Fiji 628 365 40 24 836 441 444 193 405 126 п. 
67 Suri T 19.5 86 1952 1424 T » © У a E 
68 pes De en 05 02 67 ал 14245 33263 425 oa 419 2 
69 Macedonia, TFYR a 92.0 i D B a AA ў ip : 76 
70 Georgi à 1624 : : ^ 2 : 
"MEN d ma irc ris cou que Ко ЫШ st. Б^ 23 113 
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18 Aid and debt 


by recipient 
country Official development 
assistance (ODA) 
received Total debt service 
(net disbursements) * External debt (as % of 
Total Per capita Total exports of goods 
(US$ millions) As % of GNP (US$) (US$ millions) As % of GNP and services) 
HDI rank 1992 1998 1992 1998 1992 1998 1985 1998 1985 1998 1985 1998 
72 Libyan Arab Jamahiriya 56 74 s “ 11 13 * " * 
73 Kazakhstan 95 2071 Q 10 0.6 132 3 5714 э 26.4 * 130 
74 Brazil 2539 3291 -0.1 Q 17 2.0 103602 232,004 491 30.6 39.1 741 
75 Saudi Arabia 494 254 Q () 30 Т2 a M ^ Э Р к 
76 Thailand 770.2 6904 07 0.6 13.5 113 17,546 86172 459 764 319 192 
77 Philippines 1,7157 6066 32 0.9 274 81 2663 47,817 891 70.1 31.6 118 
78 Ukraine 5576> 3804^ 05^ 09^ 108^ 76^ » 12,718 " 29.8 В 114 
79 Saint Vincent and ће Grenadines 14.4 20.5 6.4 75 131.9 180.8 25 420 223 1389 38 13.7 
80 Peru 4073 5015 14 0.8 182 — 202 12884 32,397 730 52.9 27.7 283 
81 Paraguay 96.5 760 15 0.9 212 146 1,817 2,304 580 26.6 19.7 53 
82 Lebanon 1235 2360 24 14 330 561 870 6,725 " 40.7 а 187 
83 Jamaica 118.6 18.5 44 03 48.5 72 4,103 3995 2256 63.1 376 128 
84 Sri Lanka 6393 4899 66 32 362 26.1 3,540 8526 59.5 54.9 16.5 66 
85 Turkey 268.6 139 02 Q 46 0.2 260132 102,074 384 50.0 35.0 212 
86 Oman 354 266 04 02 18.6 115 2,329 3,629 263 Е 5.4 
87 Dominican Republic 639. 1204 07 08 87 146 3,502 4,451 741 29.8 19.0 42 
88 Saint Lucia 26.7 6.1 60 11 190.8 381 23 184 124 319 12 42 
89 Maldives 364 250 208 77 1583 953 83 180 1163 58.1 113 34 
90 Azerbaijan 56 887 0.1 22 0.8 112 i 693 " 177 А 23 
91 Ecuador 2420 1761 20 0.9 226 — 145 8,703 15,140 58,9 82.5 33.0 288 
92 Јогдап 4251 4082 89 59 10.6 895 4,022 8,484 787 1469 17.2 16.4 
93 Armenia 225 1385 09 76 61 364 800 420 89 
94 Albania 3897 2422 494 89 116.4 724 е, 821 26.4 в 45 
95 Samoa (Western) 492 364 326 206 3035 2064 76 180 888 1021 15.1 39 
96 Guyana 90.0 930 342 14.1 111.0 — 108.5 1,496 1653 3888 248.6 27.7 19.5 
97 Iran, Islamic Rep. of 106.2 163.9 0.1 0.1 13 27 6,057 14391 34 12.7 41 20.2 
98 Kyrgyzstan 35 2161 01 131 08 460 di 1,148 Є 69.4 E 94 
99 China 3,0457 23589 07 03 26 1.9 16696 154599 55 16.4 83 86 
100 Turkmenistan 54 16.6 04 06 14 3.5 3 2,266 E 877 * 420 
101 Tunisia 3901 1483 26 07 46.1 15.8 4,884 11078 — 606 58.0 25.0 154 
102 Moldova, Rep. of 97^ 333 03^ 19 22 078 1,035 62.5 18.5 
103 South Africa Nur 5123 # 05 ab 14 auct 2471 2 18.9 a 12.2 
104 El Salvador 4033 1798 6.8 15 746 297 1,851 3,633 502 308 24.0 10.4 
105 Cape Verde 1190 1298 35,6 28.9 329.6 3149 97 244 49.8 9.5 99 
106 Uzbekistan 14 1443 () 10 0.1 6.0 3,162 15.6 13.2 
107 Algeria 4059 3888 0.9 0.8 15.6 13.0 18,260 30665 324 67.5 35.6 420 
108 ін Nam 5726 1,1629 5.8 47 83 15.0 61 22,359 Е 82.3 " 89 
109 Indonesia 20758 12577 16 13 1.3 6.2 36,715 150875 444 176.5 28.8 330 
110 Tajikistan 117 1051 04 49 24 05.322 ч 1,070 494 sami Їй? 
111 Syrian Arab Republic 1974 1558 1.6 10 14.9 102 — 10843 22435 665 137.9 12.3 64 
T жан 530 304 51 23 623 308 243 251 608 187 99 21 
R Ар: Juras 3532 3182 116 71 68.2 51.7 230 5002 785 96.9 247 18.7 
olivia 670.6 6281 133 76 97.0 790 4,805 6077 167.2 728 49.5 30.2 
115 Namibia 1424 1801 5.1 57 1002 1084 ? 5 M > 
116 Nicaragua 656.2 — 5622 486 302 1656 1170 5,758 5968 2290 3359 18.4 255 
" Д меу 1227 2385 18 196 541 788 е BI . әл " 63 
Te VAM, i 40.0 406 229 18.2 254.7 2234 16 63 130 283 14 03 
s ar i (6025 1,9149 102 24 651 312 36100 31,964 1150 373 258 95 
uatemala 1953 2326 19 12 20.1 215 2671 4565 280 243 28.1 98 
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18 Aid and debt 
by recipient 
country Official development 
assistance (ODA) 
received 
Total debt service 
(net disbursements) è External debt (as % of 
Total Per capita Total exports of goods 
(US$ millions) As % of GNP (US$) (US$ millions) As % of GNP and services) 
121 Solomon Islands 448 | 426 191 44. 1309 1027 66 152 426 516 45 33 
122 Botswana 119 1064 30 19 824 681 351 548 331 118 54 21 
123 Gabon 687] 445 14 0.9 694 37.7 126 _ 445 390 907 "6 120 
124 Morocco 9463 5283 35 15 313 190 15779 20687 1292 603 346 . 230 
125 Myanmar 1150 587 03 » 26 13 3,098 5,680 T ef 525 53 
126 Iraq 1396 1155 E 2 74 52 i T š E е » 
127 Lesotho M34 © 662 118 62 758 321 175 692 36] 647 68 84 
128 Ind'^ 24302 15946 0.9 04 28 16 40951 98232 177 230 227 206 
129 Ghana 6123 7009 93 93 38.4 380 2256 6884 50 918 236 284 
130 Zimbabwe 7917 . 2800 167 51 760 240 2415 4n6 439 798 290 382 
131 Equatorial Guinea 618 249 — 418 39 161 578 132 306 157 757 " 14 
132 São Tomé and Principe 565 283 1486 729 4704 1996 63 246 —. 6840 21 319 
133 Papua New Guinea 4398 3611 113 1003 1095 785 2112 2692 904 769 325 86 
134 Cameroon 715.4 423.6 6.8 5.1 587 296 304 989 4020 1194 34 223 
135 Pakistan 10129 10498 24 13 85 80 13465 32229 439 528 249 236 
136 Cambodia 205.6, 3371 103 11.7 219 20315 7 221095 1 МЕ И? i 15 
137 Comoros 48.1 353 182 9 ЕШ ШЕЙ а 134 20 1184 1033 89 134 
138 Kenya 8856 473.9 117 45 359 16.2 4,181 7010 708 61.5 387 18.8 
139 Congo 135 646 44 39 49 2320 3050 5119 1507 3069 344 33 
Low human development E : e oe du ES dx 
140 Lao People's Dem. Rep. 164.1 281.4 13.9 21.8 368 56.6 619 243] 261 1991 92 63 
141 Madagascar 362.7 442 127 134 эз 339 2,99 ` 4394 927 1195 4\7 М7 
142 Bhutan 550 — 5572109223 080159 865 733 9 120 56 321 00 63 
143 Sudan 540.9 2091 92 23 209 74 8955 16843 751 1827 128 98 
144 Nepal 433.0 4043 , 122 |. 88. 0218. LUI 50 — 2646 22 542 pepe Hn 
145 Togo 226 1284 134 86 502 288 935 1448 1289 974 213 57 
74 24 94 
146 Bangladesh 18203 12514 53 28 161 100 6870 16376 321 3 
147 Mauritania 201. "711 178 183 950 677 1,454 2589 1987 2725 253 m 
148 Yemen 2539 3102 69 79 003 ава 2539 Jed . 1048 У 3 
149 Djibouti 125 — 810 241 163 2084 1239 144 2 4 л : - 
150 Haiti 1018 40711 54 130 151 — 533 717 108 361 271 102 82 
151 Nigeria 258.6 2040 10 05 25 17 1863 30,315 681 me 2 "s 
152 Congo, Рет. Rep. of the 2604 1556 33 3 20 p Es i Vies de RUNDE NE 
153 Zambia 103553 3487 362 110 ў . , , i ` à 
[sr 14852 1534 1454 348 21 
154 Côte d'ivoire 7566 7983 88 78 589 551 9659 | 
155 Senegal 6703 5021 4 106 87.0 556 2566 3,861 1047 831 208 E 
| 7,603 . 943 40.0 20 
156 Tanzania, U. Rep. of 13384 9978 286 129 aa — 311. 9107 шш. отв 
157 Вепіп 2693 2104 129 92 54,6 Е de ir ы) MA rus 
m Uganda 7250 4708 263 A 4\2 as ; х д 15 
9 Eritrea $ 158.2 E ^ i p E j 
160 Angola 3461 3352 99 97 So. 2199129931 1090123 10476 7 291 > ; | 
` 7 067 } й 
161 Gambia пов Ga ЮМ КОЙ, ine ee ү 102.0 MC: 
162 Guinea 4484 — 3592 159 103 733 507 ; Н " e 
м о 42 1,021 2444 946 137,5 39.8 f 
163 Malawi 5724 4337 35 2" 2 "n m pucr aas E 
dria sua ms ^ne Wé 0 PN ue фол Amid стз» 
165 Mali eus a. 0880 02 Es E н й 
116 523 345 344 921 40.1 888 142 209 
166 Central African Republic 1763 1199 135 ' : 228 217 1001 209 65.5 17.5 10.6 
167 Chad 2391 1674 184 99 ы eges 8208 659 230 345 18,0 
168 Mozambique 14629 103933 1401 279 р у, He 964 196 5037 cjg. 256 
169 Guinea-Bissau ю2 4 ТЕ о оова. 00 ло 
170 Burundi 3105 765 289 8.1 53; : ‚ 
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18 Aid and debt 
by recipient 


country Official development 
assistance (0DA) 
received 
(net disbursements) * External debt 
Total - рег 

(US$ millions) As % of GNP (05$) (US$ millions) As % of GNP 
HDI rank 1992 1998 1992 1998 1992 1998 1985 1998 1985 1998 
171 Ethiopia 1177.4 647.5 12.1 10.0 234 10.6 5,206 10352 780 160.4 
172 Burkina Faso 433.8 397.5 14.9 15.6 457 37.0 511 1399 359 54.5 
173 Niger 365.1 291.4 15.8 15.0 442 28.7 1,195 1659 855 82.1 
174 Sierra Leone 133.4 106.3 22.2 16.9 30.6 21.9 709 1243 604 197.7 


a. A negative value indicates that the repayment of ODA loans exceeds the amount of ODA received, b. Data refer to net official aid. 
Source: Columns 1-6: OECD, Development Assistance Committee 2000; columns 7-12: World Bank 20006. 


Total debt service 


(as % of 
exports of goods 
and services) 


1985 


28.4 
10.1 
337 
147 


1998 
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19 Demographic 
trends 


Population 
Dependency  аўейб5 

ratio and above 
(%) (as % of total) 
1998 2015 1998 2015 
470 487 125 16.2 
544 548 157 18.0 
524 498 125 147 
496 503 121 152 
542 514 114 137 
562 575 174 218 
511 516 164 191 
468 492 136 185 
454 643 161 246 
540 541 160 187 
495 569 146 201 
530° 555 315,6 18.4 
474 496 145 18.7 
466 497 159 203 
490 544 15.2 19.2 
411 468 14.7 17.8 
413 504 14.1 17.0 
50.1 525 11.4 13.6 
41 530 176 226 
528 518 116 141 
461 481 165 19.7 
551 519 11.4 149 
613 52.4 9.7 113 
4.0 41.3 68 124 
486 524 171 214 
396 384 102 137 
4.8 542 114 16.5 
47.3 483 154 18.2 
43209447132 -176 
491 396 11.0 11.3 
396 414 6.2 10.6 
57.0 42.5 30 6.6 
558 48.5 5.1 77 
445 460 134 18.4 
60.6 54.5 96 107 
61.4 444 19 5.6 
560 500 6.9 97 
602 563 127 13.4 
441 421. 112 13.5 
500 366 28 6.2 
398 495 18 9.1 
468 455 145 172 
418 445 M6 143 
456 481 22 9.3 
5 5 437 134 164 
618 52.0 49 74 
466 502 140 176 
508 444 65 95 


1970- 


1975 2000 1990-99* 


20 
22 
20 
25 
28 


19 
19 
20 
21 
20 


16 
23 
18 
16 
20 


20 
20 
38 
23 
28 


29 
2.5 
38 
2.6 
23 


29 
24 
27 
22 
27 


43 
54 
34 
22 
3.1 


6.9 


3.6 
3.0 
2.5 


59 
6.8 
21 
22 
6.4 
24 


43 
2.0 
3.4 


1995- 


16 
19 
20 
18 
21 


16 
1.6 
1.5 
1.4 
17 


17 
17 
1.5 
1.3 
17 


14 
17 
19 
12 
20 


12 
20 
27 
17 
13 


1.3 
1.9 
14 
13 
15 


17 
28 
26 
12 
26 


2:9 


24 
24 
14 


29 
37 
14 
15 
34 
13 


28 
15 
17 


(%) 


80^ 


ne 


715 


70^ 
595 


74* 


665 
pab 
79 
DD 
69 
74* 


35" 
aoe 
43 
84 
74 


62 
32^ 
RB? 
sisi 
28 
70 


M 
75 


53* 
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Annual 
population 
Total growth rate Urban 
population (%) population 
(millions) 1975. 1998- (as % of total) 
High human development accinctus Үй 
1 Canada 232 306 353 12 09 756 769 798 
2 Norway 40 44 47 04 04 682 738 780 
3 United States 2202 2740 3077 10 07 737 768 810 
4 Australia 139 185 215 13 09 859 847 860 
5 Iceland 02 03 03 10 07 866 920 938 
6 Sweden 82 89 91 03 01 827 832 852 
7 Belgium 98 101 101 02 00 949 972 980 
8 Netherlands 37 157 159 06 01 884 892 909 
9 Japan 11.5 1263 126.1 05 00 757 785 820 
10 United Kingdom 56.2 586 596 02 01 887 894 908 
11 Finland 4] 52 53 04 01 583 643 709 
12 France 527 587 611 05 02 730 752 794 
13 Switzerland 63 ON 23 9* 7:90.65 10,3 1557, 861.0 81683 
14 Germany 78.7 821 816 02 0.0 812 871 899 
15 Denmark 5.5.0, 53599 5.309902 4007 (281.8 085.5 (187.8 
16 Austria 76 81 83 03 01 652 645 685 
17 Luxembourg 04 04 05 07 05 737 904 940 
18 Ireland 32 37 42 06 07 5316 58.1 63.9 
19 Italy 554 574 544 01 03 656 668 707 
20 New Zealand 31 38 44 09 08 828 865 894 
21 Spain 356 396 385 05 02 696 77.1 813 
22 Cyprus 06 08 09 10 07 434 557 646 
23 Israel 35 60 76 24 14 866 910 926 
24 Singapore 23 35 40 19 08 1000 1000 1000 
25 Greece 90 106 104 07 01 553 597 651 
26 Hong Kong, China (SAR) 44 BN 629908 TTI ОВ вво Г gods) CHT 
27 Malta 03 04 04 10 05 804 901 3926 
28 Portugal 91 99 97 04 ON 217 370 466 
29 Slovenia 12 20 19 06 02 44 520 588 
30 Barbados 02 03 03 04 04 386 489 584 
31 Korea, Rep. of 353 461 51 12 06 480 845 922 
32 Brunei Darussalam 02 03 04 30 16 6240-7115 78:7 
33 Bahamas 02 03 04 20 14 734 878 915 
34 Czech Republic 100 43 99 0! -02 5.8 659 707 
35 Argentina 26.0 361 435 14 11 807 889. 919 
36 Kuwait (9 1859 26/26/7122. 68,8) 97.4 982 
37 Antigua and Barbuda 0.1 0.1 01 05 05 342 363 433 
38 Chile 103 148 "79 6 31 784. 843. 869 
39 Uruguay ag i 533 Е ЗООТ ОТ 0831/9 909] 332 
40 Slovakia 4] 54 55 06 Q1 463 602 680 
41 Bahrain 03.19 ОБ ОРИЗ К ЧИШ QU ORE 259 
42 Qatar 02 06 ae Or ^54" 14 ^ 89 9H 8942 
43 Hungary (05 101 94 -02 04 528 660 732 
^4 Poland x 3 393 08 01 554 (848 TNA 
45 United Arab Emirates 0.5 24 я : * А н : 654 852 888 
46 Estonia 14 М4 6.6 738 787 
Medium human development MES, у. БИЙ е ARES ЕЙ 
47 Saint Kitts and Nevis Q () 0 7 05 350 л a 
48 Costa Rica 20. 38.2 ЗЕТ 5 508 603 
49 Croatia 43 45 43 02 92 451 569 644 
50 Trinidad and Tobago 10 7 43 4 1065 732 793 
WHILE PRESERVING IT FOR FUTURE GENERATIONS 


19 Demographic 


trends 
Annual ren Á. 
population 'opulation otal Contrac 
Total growth rate Urban Dependency aged 65 fertility moe 
population (%) population ratio and above rate Тай 
(millions) 7975- 1998- (as % of total) (%) (as % of total) 1970- 1995- — (oj) 
HDI rank "1975 1998 2015 1998 2015 1975 1998 2015 1998 2015 1998 2015 1975 2000 199099: 
M ÀÁ —— ——-———-—-—-—-———.—.—.—— ————— ———-—-— 
51 Dominica Ci ОТ Pond ОДО won 0:553 70318760 É 3 3 A ou . "sp 
52 Lithuania зЗ. 395052503 aS 573694 801 .2r19749:450:9:1029' 158 23 14 : 
53 Seychelles Ol 5 Oy (5 О 5115 10 B83 , 569). 267.3: " м 
54 Grenada 01... 01 “01 01 04 326 370. 472 y Б 3 z g 5 — a 
55 Mexico 591 958 1192 21 13 628 740 719 628 494 45 68 65 28 69 
56 Cuba 93 111 116 08 03 642 771 827 452 440 93 141 35 16 8 
57 Belarus 94 103 98 04 -03 503 732 804 496 440 132 142 22 14 50 
58 Belize Отоо озо ^ 1194556028 АБА БУО о 8155/5103; 43 44 63 37 л 
59 Panama 17 28 35 21 13 490 569 649 602 486 54 78 49 26  58* 
60 Bulgaria 87 83 75 02 06 575 694 754 482 463 154 184 22 12 76% 
61 Malaysia 123 214 275 25 15 37.7 558 66.2 635 466 40 64 52 32  48* 
62 Russian Federation 13442 1474 1429 04 02 664 770 820 463 426 123 137 20 13 
63 Latvia 25 24 21 -01 -09 654 737 789 490 458 138 168 20 13 " 
64 Romania 212 225 211 (02 -04 462 573 654 461 408 127 154 26 12 5] 
65 Venezuela 127 232 309 27 17 758 868 904 646 517 43 65 49 3.0 49> 
66 Fiji 06 08 10 14 13 367 416 505 586 494 43 73 42 27 m 
67 Suriname 04 04 05 06 09 448 510 608 596 423 53 59 53 22 Я 
68 Colombia 25.4 408 | 532 21 16 607 741 800 614 501 46 64 50 28 7 
69 Macedonia, TFYR W720 22 08 05 506 611 685 496 500 96 126 30 21 
70 Georgia 49. 51 . 51 01 00 495 597 677 538 501 122 138 26 19 
71 Mauritius ОЗ ИА ТЭТ МОВ E434 лод 1 4269420 - 61 85 32 19 7 
72 Libyan Arab Jamahiriya 24 53 76 35 21 609 868 903 729 557 30 48 76 38 Е 
73 Kazakhstan 141. 163 169 06 02 522 608 684 551 468 69 84 35 23 59 
74 Brazil 108.2 1659 2007 19 11 612 802. 865 537 460 49 72 47 23 Т 
75 Saudi Arabia 713 202 326 46 29 584 847 897 779 691 28 44 73 58 Я 
76 Thailand AA 60:3 68,9 017 208 БКБ 2097293 7 465*7412 00 55 85 50 17 74 
77 Philippines 430. 729 967 23 17 356 569 678 692 514 35 50 55 36 47 
78 Ukraine 490 509 479 02 -04 583 716 780 487 454 140 162 20 14 " 
79 Saint Vincent and the Grenadines 0.1 0.1 01 08 06 206 522 680 А 5 x 5 „ E 58° 
80 Peru 15.2 248 319.22, 15 . 615 720 779 644. 497 46 65 60 30 64 
81 Paraguay 2195529" 28-307954 7:390 #546 0650-9 783.621 ^35 43 57 42 5 
82 Lebanon 28. 32 39 06 13 67.0 889 926 643 435 57 59 49 27 6 
83 Jamaica 20 soe 2550 29/410. .09 9441 9551. 635, 638... 471. 721 75 50 25 66 
84 Sti Lanka 136 185 219 13. 10 220 229 320 510 475 64 93 40 21 66 
85 Turkey 400 53564.5234803:0«2:10 213. 4406 (731: 84556 53.2: 455-56 72 50 25 64 
86 Oman. 09. 24 41 44 32 196 812 928 901 817 25 37 72 59 40 
87 Dominican Republic 50 . 82 103 21 13 453 639 728 619 490 43 66 56 28 64 
88 Saint Lucia ON) 1.1022. оде з 0198.6) 5274 20436 de 2 s w n uH 
89 Maldives 0.1 0.3 04 30. 26 180 277 363 907 680 355 33 70 54 17 
90 Azerbaijan 57 17. 88 13 08 1:515 .566 640 580 413 65 77 43 20 " 
A pues) pe s 153 25 16 44 611 706 650 500 46 62 60 31 57 
an it 99 39 27 553 731 798 824 670 29 34 78 49 5 
| i Н 38 10 04 630 694 750 525 424 81 96 30 17 60 
s M s T 35 11 07 328 383 476 566 453 .58 82 47 25 “ 
; ; 02 06 18 210 213 267 761 576 44 48 69 42 2 
$ ke h "T E: dx si 06 07 300 370 480 541 413 41! 57 49 23 ^ 
z и . Mar DM 30 14 458 606 688 753 461 42 48 65 28 B 
ed OUS mA D 15 10 379 395 479 719 488 59 58 47 32 6 
a рн аи Г 07 173 327 459 475 406 65 93 49 18 8 
. . 6 24 15 46 452 524 750 488 42 44 62 356 А 
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19 Demographic 


nolak —00———————M— — йл онн ылы ыбы А ыйы ы Ый Шы == 


trends 
Annual 
population Population Total 
Contra e 
Total. growth rate Urban Dependency aged 65 fertility ars 
рор о (0) population ratio andabove rate (ate 
(millions) 1975- 1998- (as % of total) (%) (as % of total) i970 1995- m 
HDI rank 1975 1998 2015 1998 2015 1975 1998 2015 1998 2015 1998 2015 1975 2000 1990-99" 
101 Tunisia БЛА 93158 4155722 «18 3 agg) Б 735 о0о 454 57 6A 62 26 60 
102 Moldova, Rep. of 38 44 45 06 01 358 538 639 521 431 96 108 26 18 74 
103 South Africa 247 394 434 20 06 480 499 563 639 536 35 40 48 33 50° 
104 El Salvador ал 605% во тол бл МИБ sig enc 553 "48 61 61 32 ~ 60 
105 Cape Verde 03571 бды 959645 ЧОД, ЛДА. fingas ЕЗ БОТО sao ИБ 132 70 ЗБ "53 
106 Uzbekistan 140 236 299 23 14 391 418 501 756 508 45 46 60 34 56 
107 Algeria 160 7304577 412 28! "19 "оз "529" 615. 203 512 — 37 44 14 38 57 
108 Viet Nam аво 597,69 обоа ав ЭЭБИ Роси DIOE So SS. 58. 126 075 
109 Indonesia 1357 2063 2504 18 11 194 383 524 564 449 45 63 51 26 57 
110 Tajikistan 34 60 78 25 15 355 325 401 845 565 44 43 68 42 
111. Syrian Arab Republic 345095315 р 32 153 69154 Voas CN ee aea cos] ЗОЛИ Зи: SET 40 35 
112 Swaziland 052% 100 19083021006 ло ззат ваз сво iae 35 165 edi. 20. 
113 Honduras 30/95 6479€ 990319953. 11321. Cs Б МАВ 602 ASE T 43 730 
114 Bolivia 4a вое 23 9209 Sais ЧЫЗ? 7370 SUN СТО ude. s 44 "Au 
115 Namibia 09.2% 12:10:59 989955 005.5506. SBS ba ВЗА S38 зл во мэ 29 
116 Nicaragua 255 89 38 59 955 7593 56371131576 5643 8 Ча 68 744 00 
117 Mongolia MALE LETS ELT “ал БАЙКОО Vno obs (1 E д 0 is 
118 Vanuatu ол 9289€ ga ashes “Чыл оез вото К ез оа ае д 
119 Egypt 388 650 852 23 15 435 453 535 685 473 40 52 55 34 55 
120 Guatemala ao eoa T 26825 NRG] 15397 423 a udo бз Md 31 
121 Solomon Islands 02398 gate 07 зь lbs “Кол fab БЫ aco NERO E20 за de 40; 975 
122 Botswana ag Lee petlas з оо Eag cb авот це G8 44 48 
123 Gabon 06 ^0 42 080E 129 398824. 592 #52 л вз з TOS LESE 43 54 Y 
124 Morocco 1з 2A 348 20 14 377 540 643 607 462 43 53. 69 31 59 
125 Myanmar 304. dioe esa Emi nisi] 5923/0 5026.9] E 1:0 000077] 90 60-5899 0233, 
126 Iraq ооа 34€ 30 27 614 759 816 819 $690 SEA on ERA АД 
127 Lesotho 12 2.1 29 24 20 108 264 389 791 727 41 ASME Sine: TER 
128 India Q7. 9582 ALL 20 12.213. (213. 389. 641. 473 dos КҮБ ИЕЗИ d] 
129 Ghana o8 192 298 29 26 301 373 478 8h). 33 ЕЕ Т Е ИС 
130 Zimbabwe ca “^п д ARG 222 5,005219. 0339. 1453/9982 Edu y ses ques Wee erin sop Ie 
131 Equatorial Guinea o2 04e 060291504 (0997/1, „АБО 6t 82.6 UNE ЧЕЗ БАЛ. 556 P 
132 São Tomé and Principe 01 Ode 0224 18 4269 452.562 т 3 А ЖКК 
133 Papua New Guinea 212..46.. 5544231920 119 4168: 237 725 Д6 90 peau) Olen dio p 
134 Cameroon 75 зае 2050928 eens = 4269. 294734 058949900 798 36 35 63 ^ 3 
135 Pakistan 747 M82 226 30 24 264 359 467 8346409034! зв ТОА. 


144 18 18 103 222 329 818 588 31 40 55 46 13 


136 Cambodia 74 10.7 
137 Comoros бз ars OJAI TOROTA sete 0221 cose MA 66/51592.5, 32) 71 i A 
138 Kenya 131 ыбыр 3260923240005. 20429) E рЫ 631.30 . 25 = s 
139 Congo 1а 28.05 44:294) BT 3948. 061.07 CTORUIESTS 8&9. 32 28 63 & Ў 
Low human development Vl oo lé ME f AA AD 
vemm 2 58 19 
140 Lao People's Dem. Rep. 30 52 3.859.214 9 92:5 14 223 327 907 n 2. | e 2 i" 
141 Madagascar 78 151 234 29 26 161 = z E от 
142 Bhutan а оо зазнае О ет ав а 
= ко mp зш non "i 2 47 ш apo on M go! 
144 Nepal 8 28 33 262 { `2. 181829632: 3. i 
b Togo = рТ WO WSR ALS oY 815 31 30 66 61 24 
i ' mios е "t8 
146 Bangladesh xp upto am mI ОЕ d 3 d E D а 
iia me MEC 9 a en dd Ы ds л 
148 Yemen 70 19 96 39 3 ; 2 492 1015 85. эмы aes 
4 9 863 806 68 32 43 6 j i 
149 Djib : o6 09 49 20 685 82. 
150 Halt ДЕ 80 da Б eS $2 55 36 39 58 44 18 
; 225 
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hh. 
| 
\ 5 ГЕ 
—=г population Population Total 
owt rate Urban. Dependency aged 65 fertility 
Eo м population més эме пе 
lion] э». we а ч of iota %) LALL IE ү 
мо та MS we 2015 199 2015 1975 1998 2015 1998 2015 1998 2015 1975 2000 
и $5 064 1533 28 22 BA 422 54 877 242 30 34 69 
152 Conga, Dem. мр of fe эз e юз эз 29 95 2556 393 01 M 28 28 63 
153 дефе as 88 8 26 22 MB 439 515 97 285 N 18 69 
154 Cie dhore 68 43 200 33 20 01 43 57 885 NO 29 31 74 
155 Senegal 48 90 137 28 25 342 457 55 904 2755 25 27 79 
156 Tanznia U. Rep. of 159 21 472 3 23 101 264 383 936 088 26 27 68 
157 ке 30 53 89 28 26 N9 407 530 963 788 29 28 71 
158 Uganda "n2 20$ 35 2 3 83 135 207 103 97 22 17 69 
"9 Бат M 36 55 1A 26 122 180 262 892 155 28 34 65 
MO Angoa 61 121 197 30 29 178 329 441 1022 880 29 29 66 
1 Gamboa. 05 12 1 36 23 По 311 425 73 692 30 39 65 
162 Gaines 41 73 105 25 21 163 313 429 903 758 27 30 70 
163 Malawi 52 03 158 30 25 77. 146 227 996 81 27 25 74 
164 Reanda 44 66 05 13 28 40 59 89 936 7| 24 24 83 
165 Mal 62 107 67 24 25 162 287 401 1013 $866 37 38 71 
166 Central African Republic 2 35 48 23 19 337 403 497 877 3 39 34 57 
167 Gud 40 73 W2 26 26 156 231 309 970 831 34 31 65 
168 Mozambique 105 189 252 26 17 B6 378 515 928 845 33 26 65 
169 Guinea Bissau 06 12 16 27 20 160 229 317 879 814 4! 39 54 
10 Burn 37 6, 1$..15. 23 32 84 M5 92 752 27 23 68 
171 Ethiopia 322 596 909 27 25 95 67 258 958 86 29 27 68 
172 Burkina Faso Э, 1 S 295 24 63 174 24 1004 881 26 24 78 
173 Niger 48 Wi 167 33 30 106 196 291 103 875 25 26 81 
174 Sera Leone. 29 46 67 19 23 214 353 467 888 803 29 30 65 
7 54 
UM 67 
¢ 66 
48 


Ls ecucesees eer ehes 


REE Seu aE 


«Cam pe as iter als Uo Doo bi Data M 
definition or refer to ойу part of the county. colunn heading. [elt toa prr paad ahar ања «йе et texi, der tomite 


Source: Columns 1-3, 13 and 14: UN 1998c; columns 4, 5 and 9-12: cakulated on the basis of population data from UN 1998c columns 6-8: UN 1996b; column 15: UNICEF 1999c. 
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23331233232 952га 22923 23233 2383 '22'22 "'332 5 '2222 
2232223229 229 ‘Э 22937039233 298'' 22723322 3322 


BSSTS 131141 15455 10545 БЕЕК SHER Д1 RE БЕР 855585 
1956389335 55838 53625 55518 8283. 58055 5085 6351535 


нини ирнны 
пшн инин инен исинин 
2422 ' 32333 4929924 5 339 95359 з'з525зз'злззайвоззд-А 
5525 ' 02052 22223 122383 32232323 '31'34 393232 220252 ' 3233 ^" 


23333 $2052 283838 22858 22833 AREER SAGES 58525 5586858 
32153 05313258 3 65089 SAANS IORI R SRG 3853 03155, 


MARAE PARP NAPA ware bodie ТГ: e 


PREFE 9592 songs Di: SER GEESE R785 582588 
d 
E TIC i AP : il i | | 
HU Bi denah idi libn ЫН 


35 
28 


13 07 


37 


669 769 
1,687 


8196 3,579 64M 


2663 
7650 


1527 


3873 


47 Saint Kitts and Nevis 
48 Costa Rica 
50 Trinidad and Tobago 


49 Croatia 
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20 Energy use 


Commercial energy use 


Electricity consumption * —. (ой equivalent) Net 
Total Traditional GDP energy 
(milions Per fuel Total output imports 
of KER capita consumption (1,000 Per per (5% 
Mowat- (1980 = (kilowatt- (as % of total metric capita kilogram of commercial 
hours) 100) .o heu) _energy use) _ E — 0 (kilograms) (05$)* energy use) * 
HDI rank 1997 1907 1980 1997 1980 1996 1980 1997 1980 1997 1980 1997 1980 1997 
51 Dominica 38 345 M9 535 3 E E 7 ОКА heey — 
52 Lithuania 12,105 * . 3267 а. 117001 8,806 3,428 2,376 . 09 95 55 
53 Seychelles 148 296 794 1973 + Н 4 ^ i x 2 
54 Grenada 108 432 281 1161 б () E К B. x С T 
55 Mexico 172212. 255 999 1827 50 56 98,898 141520 1464 1501 28 29 51 58 
56 Cuba 14087 м1 — 1,029 1273 279 260 14,570 14273 1,501 1,291 3 a Bid 
57 Belarus 33,677 зз . 3254 eh) 08 2385 25142 247 2449 . 08 8 9 
58 Belize 192 356 370 857 500 400 9 н КУ a zo g эл е... 
59 Рапата 4436 245 930 1630 266 186 1865 2328 956 86 28 36 72; 6 
60 Bulgaria 39253 101 4371 467 05 12 28673 20,616 3236 24800 04 05 73 5 
61 Malaysia 58638 576 740 2,795 157 60 11128 48473 809 2,237 29 21 50 3 
62. Russian Federation 814,400 Я . 5,516 TEE oT 763,707 59,982 5,494 4,019 07 06 2 5 
63 Latvia 6,323 d . 2,569 Tir 224 566 4,460 22 186 126 12 59 8 
64 Romania 57369 84 3061 2544 13 47 64604 44/35 2914 1957 06 07 19 3 
65 Venezuela 75,145 209 2379 3299 09 08 35361 57,530 2343 2,526 17 14 -207 -25 
66 Fiji 545 176 489 693 450 500 
67 Suriname 1606 10 4442 3,947 24 Q 5 d Е: "— а, s 
68 Colombia 4657] 226 778 1163 159 229 19,127 30481 672 761 28 32 5 222 
69 Macedonia, TFYR 6,719 a . 338i duo y 5 E x MES kde. 
70 Georgia 7,363 ^ . 1438 HIM САТА 2598 "ap з 27 16 6 T 
71 Mauritius 1,278 274 482 108 591 324 d Г EO M zl of T". 
72 Libyan Arab Jamahiriya 15300 379 1,588 3512 23 09 7,173 15090 2,357 2909 .o a 128 42 
73 Kazakhstan 58,700 T . 3585 ELT 76,199 38,418 5,163 2,439 . 05 0 69 
74 Brazil 348456 250 1,145 2129 355 292 108999 172030 896 1051 47 43 43 3 
75 Saudi Arabia 106,979 566 1,969 5492 () () 35357 98449 3,773 4906 31 13 -1408 3% 
76 Thailand 98,194 619 340 1644 403 300 22740 79963 487 1319 23 22 5 0 
77 Philippines 39816 221 3037 1557 3407317 21212 38,251 А39 520 27 22 50 ey 
78 Ukraine 177,848 * . 3483 М 04 97893 150059 1,956 2960 „ 03 42 46 
79 Saint Vincent and the Grenadines 80 296 276 | 714 s és E 3 5 4 s ia - E 
80 Peru 17,953 179 51g fay. ААД Л PE 11700 15,127 675 6&1 41, 43 23 19 
81 Paraguay 4946 680 233 972 620 415 2,094 4,191 672 84 28 22 3 -66 
82 Lebanon 7342 260 1,056 2336 24 28 2483 5244 87 1265 . 23 9398 
83 Jamaica 6255 352 834 2486 50 63 2378. . 3963. 1,115 1552 13 10 9 85 
84 Sri Lanka 5,145 308 113. 282 535 480 4493 7,159 305 386 15 20 2 39 
85 Turkey 107412 436 554 1,694 205 34 3344 7123 704 1140 28 27 5 61 
86 Oman 9662 100 . 87 4192. i 996 6775. 95 300 39  . 415 59 
87 Dominican Republic 735 25 582 906 275 151 3464 545 608 6n 22 25 6@ 
88 Saint Lucia 115 198 504 777 д ^ 
89 Maldives 66 1650 25 251 3 i » * E ^ ү“: "m. 
90 Azerbaijan 17,806 д 322305 Ц () 15,001 11,987 2,33 1529 . 03 ur 
91 Ecuador 9560 284 43 801 267 143 5191 — 851 652 713 24 22 -126 -168 
92 Jordan 6273 586 366 1024 () () 1714 4,795 786 1081 22 14 10 % 
93 Armenia E022 0 0 ор ДЫ. ЧА, 1070 1949 м 46 „ 18 d % 
94 Albania 5881 18 1,204 1878 131 93 3049 1048 1142 37 08 23 V" " 
95 Samoa (Western) 65 167 259." Эй "(600 334 : i : Я 
96 Сиуапа 404 98 545 479 241 333 * s - un 
97 Iran, Islamic Rep. of 97,744 43 570 1512 04 09 38913. 109209. 995. у ы 07 16:08 
98 Kyrgyzstan 1090 — E aem МИ. 2. 4з 63. . 4 % 5 
99 China 1127356 375 37 92 84 56 598,628 1,113,050 610 907 03 08 7 j 
100 Turkmenistan B. E „Ж чт de: Mb uM зз „ 02 07€ 8 
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20 Energy use 


Commercial energy use 
Electricity consumption * (ой equivalent) Net 
Total Traditional GDP energy 
(millions Per fuel Total output imports 
of Index capita consumption (1,000 Per per (as % 
kilowatt- (1980 = (Kilowatt- (as % of total metric capita kilogram ^ ofcommerdal 
hours) 100) hours) energy use) tons) _ (kilograms) — (US)" energy use) € 
HDI rank 1997 1997 1980 1997 1980 1996 1980 1997 1980 1997 1980 1997 1980 1997 
101 Tunisia 839] 300 44 902 161 127 3900 6,805 61 738 27 30 -9 2 
102 Moldova, Rep. of 7226 a 1651 s 05 . 4436 . 1029 . 07 6 9% 
103 South Africa 187740 188 3,025 4,185 49 3 65417 102220 2,372 266 19 15 R -3 
104 El Salvador 3568 231 339 604 529 365 253] 4,095 553 69 29 25 2 
105 Cape Verde 41 256 55 103 & 4 T 4 * А # " ù < 
106 Uzbekistan 46,984 . 202 = () 4821 42553 302 1798 5 305 4 45 
107 Algeria 21489 301 380 731 19 15 12410 2649] 665 904 25 16 -440 -374 
108 Viet Nam 19253 457 78 25) 491 405 19347 39306 360 521 . 06 7 4 
109 Indonesia 84096 591 94 4з 515 287 59561 138779 402 693 13 16 -116 -60 
110 Tajikistan 14,103 E . 2380 2 3 1650 3384 46 562 . 06 20 8 
111 Syrian Arab Republic 18259 484 43 122 (0) () 5348 14642 64 983 17 12 78 -124 
112 Swaziland е. = » A t & ta 5 А ын ~ 2 1 x 
113 Honduras 3252 352 259 544 553 500 1878 31822 5206 5322 14 14 3 37 
114 Bolivia 3380 216 1922 435 193 134 208] 4254 427 548 24 17 85 -40 
115 Namibia 5 * b E à а E E Е > ^ = e is 
116 Nicaragua 2069 195 380 44 492 434 1558 2573 53 551 13 08 4 4 
117 Mongolia 3096 166 119 1220 144 38 7 4 f Dt: 
118 Vanuatu 30 150 171 — 169 Q Q » 3 х " а S T * 
119 Egypt 54924 290 433 848 47 3.5 15970 39581 391 656 19 17 A4 -47 
120 Guatemala 4044 242 242 384 546 586 3754 5633 550 536 29 28 33 Л 
121 Solomon Islands 32 152 93 79 667 50.0 
122 Botswana e: 13 2 ыс 399 ^ Р, 4 Р: К E % <3 
123 Gabon 1,257 237 767 1106 308 326 1493 1635 2161 1,419 24 33 -532 40 
124 Morocco 14,192 288 254 528 52 48 4778 9275 247 340 45 39 8&2 8 
125 Myanmar 421 283 44 95 693 639 9430 13000 279 2% BEI УТ КО ME; 
126 гад 29950 262 878 14M — 03 0.1 12030 27091 925 1240 «ow 4036 -129 
127 Lesotho ы a * lo © * 3 " " j - > g 
128 India 465867 391 їз 489 315 212 242,024 461,032 — 352 49 07 09 A 
129 Ghana 6426 132 451 344 437 781 4071 6896 379 38 10 10 19 15 
130 Zimbabwe 10930 150 1,020 975 276 234 6488 99200 926 86 07 08 2 18 
131 Equatorial Guinea viget 83 48 800 667 
132 São Tomé and Principe 15 167 96 109 E 5 ; 
133 Papua New Guinea 1795 143 406 399 654 | 3 " DET e bis ву 
134 Cameroon 2,758 190 168 ` 198 517 688 3687 5756 4% 43 17 15 +58 -95 
135 Pakistan 59119 395 16 410 244 173 25479 56818 308 42 10 11! 18 26 
136 Cambodia 208 2% 15 20 1000 893 
137 Comoros RD 20 ELO SIM b E. Y TRU RR о 45 
138 Кепуа 4367 242 109 154 768 789 9791 14138 589 494 06 07 19 18 
139 Сопдо E 343 9g 206 778 521 845 1242 506 459 15 18 -370 -990 
“Low human development — 
140 Lao People's Dem. Rep. 495 228 68 98 723 86.5 * E zs A 7 : 
141 Madagascar 684 157 4 Ж NC e i Йу SA ul Ree 
ia ш y 1 m rs ү T 869 765 8406 11480 450 414 05 07 6 M 
a . 
144 Nepal 1262 507 17, 57 942 909 4663 7160 322 321 05 07 ЕДА) 
145 Togo 44 215 145 9I A т p E ei Е Е i " 
1. у 
146 Bangladesh 12820 483 30 Ў. a 2: 14900 24327 172 197 à jdm 
147 Mauritani 165 60 P | s TES а ? 
148 зу А АТ. v ЖА) е 20 1424 3355 167 208 . 120 96 -469 
149 Djibouti ЕТЕ xp е К ИТЕ ae MS 
150 Hai Äi 63 201 59 81 807 805 2099 1779. 392 237. 15 15  w" 27 
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( 20 Energy use 


| 
Ж m 


HDI rank 


151 Nigeria 

152 Congo, Dem. Rep. of the 
153 Zambia 

154 Cóte d'lvoire 

155 Senegal 


156 Tanzania, U. Rep. of 
157 Benin 

158 Uganda 

159 Eritrea 

160 Angola 


161 Gambia 
162 Guinea 
163 Malawi 
164 Rwanda 
165 Mali 


166 Central African Republic 
`167 Chad 

168 Mozambique 

169 Guinea-Bissau 

170 Burundi 


171 Ethiopia 
172 Burkina Faso 
173 Niger 

174 Sierra Leone 


Electricity consumption ? 
Total 
(millions Per 
of Index capita 
Kilowatt — (1980— (Kilowatt 
hours) 100) hous _ 
1997 1997 1980 1997 
14,830 209 98 143 
4,431 102 161 90 
6,315 98 1,125 736 
2,760 158 214 196 
1,184 186 115 135 
1744 228 41 56 
272 223 35 48 
678 186 28 34 
1,895 126 214 162 
71 171 70 65 
542 143 85 74 
876 214 66 87 
175 105 32 29 
391 372 15 37 
104 153 29 30 
90 191 10 13 
1174 27 364 64 
53 379 18 4] 
152 362 10 24 
1,332 193 18 22 
294 260 16 27 
373 171 39 38 
242 120 62 55 


Traditional 
fuel 
consumption 
(as % of total 
energy ше) _ 
1980 19% 
66.8 69.0 
73.9 90.8 
37.4 731 
528 553 
508 56.3 
92.0 91.4 
85.4 87.5 
93.6 90.6 
64.9 69.3 
97.1 78.6 
71.4 724 
90.6 89,7 
89.8 88.3 
86.7 88.6 
889 914 
95.9 97.6 
437 914 
80.0 574 
97.0 924 
89.6 930 
913 874 
79.5 800 
90.0 842 


Commercial energy use 


(oil equivalent) Net 
GDP energy 
Total output imports 
(1,000 Per per (as 36 
metric capita kilogram of отте 
tons) (kilograms) (05$)° energy use)t 
1980 1997 1980 1997 1980 1997 1980 1997 
52846 88652 743 753 04 03 181 -115 
8,706 14,539 322 3 10 04 () 1 
4,551 5,987 793 634 07 0.6 8 7 
3,662 5,597 447 394 23 20 34 m 
1921 2,770 347 315 16 18 46 40 
10,280 14,258 553 455 4. 04 8 5 
1,363 2,182 393 377 0.9 1.0 1 B 
4,538 6,848 647 587 14 0.9 -149 -505 
8,079 7,664 668 461 02 0.4 8 9 
11:157-52117,131 296 287 0.4 5 5 


All developing countries 
Least developed countries 
Arab States 
East Asia 
East Asia (excluding China) 
Latin America and the Caribbean 
South Asia 
South Asia (excluding India) 
South-East Asia and the Pacific 


Medium income 
Low income 


World 


3977531 329 366 884 
46,8007 162 76 82 


3594801 363 650 1,424 
1415365T 398 346 1105 
288009T 531 1211 5,257 
857,795Т 240 990 1749 


642,438Т 3% їз 479 
1765717 4M 772 472 
335,271 7 458 201 669 
256,791T 174 381 423 


1,633,184T _. „ 4095 
87978111 163 5762 8008 
8,849547Т 162 6330 8623 
41635591 303 415 1167 


60869T 16 86 96 


8197930 — 159 
3558916T — 245 
197001 363 X8 563 


13673975 T 188 


138249T 3381801 
645,384 T 1,303,522 T 
46,7567 190,472 T 
377,189T 575,389 T 
3304771 664,785 T 
88453T 203,753 T 


131716721 1,173,943 T 
4062/91 T 5,067,515 T 
4,067499 T 5,104,204 T 
2684855 T 4,036,213 T 


3,741,118 T 4,638,037 T 
2,001,642 T 2,600,178 T 


6,890,949 T 9,354,236 T 


4876 


1623 


40 


4.1 


а. Data refer to apparent consumption. b. Estimated real СОР (at 1995 prices) divided by kilograms of oil equivalent of commercial energy use. c. A negative value indicates that the country is a net exporter 
Source: Columns 1, 3 and 4: UN 2000c; column 2: calculated on the basis of electricity consumption data from UN 2000c; columns 5 and 6: World Bank 2000b, data from UN Statistics Division; columns 7- 


14: World Bank 2000b. 
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21 Environmental 


profile 
Annual Printing 
internal Annual and writing Carbon dioxide 
renewable fresh water paper —— emissions _ Sulphur 
water Withdrawals — Average annual consumed Total Share dioxide 
resources As%of Per capita rate of (kilograms (millions of world emissions 
(ubicmetes water (ubic Dey mae per ofmetric ^ total — Percapita per capita 
per capita)? resources ^ metres) (9) capita) tons) (%) (mettons) (kilograms) 
HDI rank 2000 1987-97 1987-97 1980-90 1990-95 1997 1996 1996 1996 1995-97 


"High human development Gc ; у : i , 
1 Canada 87,971 16 1,623 = 0.1 95.2 410.0 17 138 89.8 


2 Norway 85,560 0.5 488 = 03 90.0 67.1 03 154 68 
3 United States 8,838 18.2 1,677 - 03 1459 53097 222 197 638 
4 Australia 18,638 43 839 n 0.0 88.7 307.1 13 170 - 
5 Iceland 605,049 01 611 k 00 413 22 [9 81 833 
6 Sweden 19977 15 310 ^ 00 79 54.2 02 62 78 
7 Belgium 1,181 753 917 $ 0.0 12274 106.2 04 105 214* 
8 Netherlands 697 7.0 522 ij 0.0 93.5 155.4 0.6 10.0 79 
9 Japan 3,394 213 735 s 0.1 1179 1,169.6 49 93 : 
10 United Kingdom 2,465 64 160 7 05 1123 557.9 23 95 283 
11 Finland 20,673 23 477 h 0.1 249.9 59.3 0.2 116 196* 
12 France 3,047 226 700 ^ 44 720 3624 15 62 A 
13 Switzerland 5416 6.5 363 x 00 1197 443 02 61 36 
14 Germany 1,301 43.2 583 м 00 942 862.6 36 105 17.9 
15 Denmark 1,134 148 170 5 0.0 1218 56.7 0.2 108 206 
16 Austria 6,699 40 278 А 00 725 59.4 0.2 73 70 
17 Luxembourg 2,090 6.3 140 е x - 83 Q 20.2 20.0 
18 Ireland 13,136 24 3% ^ 26 796 350 01 98 446* 
19 пау 2,804 35.8 1,005 н -0.1 67.8 403.9 17 71 230 
20 New Zealand 84,673 0.6 545 fe -0.6 52.8 29.8 0.1 83 E 
21 Spain 282 318 897 T 0.0 55.1 2329 10 59 487 
22 Cyprus 1,006 29.7 321 К 00 280 5.4 () 7.1 588 
23 Israel 1217 2279 292 н 0.0 495 524 02 93 4 
24 Singapore Е) z N 0.0 0.0 110.6 65.9 03 19.5 - 
25 Greece 5,073 13.0 688 y 23 420 807 03 77 512* 
' 37 
26 Hong Kong, China (SAR) М Р x ы " 150.3 23.1 0.1 . 
27 Malta 129 3594 149 » 0.0 354 18 () 48 ; 
28 Portugal 3,747 197 739 Я -0.9 42.6 48.0 0.2 49 37.7 
29 Slovenia 9,317 T Т в. 0.0 22.1 131 0.1 68 60.0 
30 Barbados 303 98.8 305 E 0.0 184 0.8 9 32 
31 Korea, Rep. of 1,384 36.5 531 -20 02 56.5 408.7 17 i 
32 Brunei Darussalam 25,908 11 319 b 0.6 19 51 () } 
L- 10.3 17 () 60 Я 
33 Bahamas " x E 3 26 05 124 681 
34 Czech Republic 1,464 168 244 j: 0.0 362 ш " © i 
35 Argentina 9721 79 822 05 03 15.9 130. . i 3 
36 Kuwait 10 2,6900 307 338 0.0 143 ү ne 
37 Antigua and Barbuda 770 96 78 M И 1 485 02 34 
38 Chile 61,007 23 1,634 D E p v б id 
39 Uruguay 17,680 71 1352 -0. . 3 н ў à c 
40 Slovakia 2413 108 263 f 01 403 роо ig as 
41 Bahrain 7 59808 474 $ 0.0 e iN d M. ? 
42 Qatar 85 5588 530 ч 00 | eb o 20 a 
DOLAR MAE i М м Nes mde ee d 93 564 
44 Poland fero , 9n c NE 2 cun тал ш 0з 33 р 
45 United Arab Emirates 61 14053 SEN Re st 383 164 04 12 
46 Estonia 9,105 12 106 d 1.0 ; ў 
Ше ы 44 0.1 0 25 
aint Kitts and Nevis E 25 f 14 ‘i 
31 84 47 () : 
48 Costa Rica 27,936 51 1,540 28 5 124 176 01 39 178 
49 Croatia 8,429 d B 16 15 193 20: 00090: 72 
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21 Environmental Li 
pro ү 
internal Annual and writing Carbon dioxide ] 1 

water dioxide 


.. Withdrawals — Average annual consumed Total Share 
resources As%of Per capita rate of (kilograms ^ (millions of world emissions 
(cubicmetres ^ water (cubic deforestation per ofmetric ^ total Per capita per capita 
per capita)’ resources metres) (%)* capita) tons) (%) (metric tons) (kilograms) 
HDI rank 2000  198797° 1987-97" 198090 1990-95 1997 19% 1996 1996 19959] _ 
51 Dominica 0 g 240 E А 15.5 01 () 14 Fs 
52 Lithuania 4,240 1.6 68 e -06 64 13.9 0.1 37 208 
53 Seychelles к Y s ^ 5 34 02 Q 23 í 
54 Grenada 0 0.0 0 3 к 08 0.2 () 18 
55 Mexico 4136 190 812 -0.4 0.9 11.6 348.7 1.5 37 
56 Cuba 3393 137 475 02 12 28 312 0.1 28 k: 
57 Belarus 3,634 73 266 * -1.0 0.6 61.8 0.3 6.0 200 
58 Belize 66,470 06 469 03 03 09 04 Q 16 
59 Рапата 51,616 11 685 19 22 63 6.7 () 2.5 4 
60 Bulgaria 2,188 ^ A s 0.0 78 554 02 6.5 1625 
61 Malaysia 26074 22 633 24 24 27.6 119.3 05 58 4 
62. Russian Federation 29,358 18 520 - 0.0 52 1,582.1 6.6 10.7 166! 
63 Latvia 7,104 17 111 : -0.9 17.6 93 Q 3.7 236 
64 Romania 1,657 s E к 0.0 48 119.5 0.5 53 405 
65 Venezuela 35,003 0.5 382 14 14 8.6 1447 0.6 6.5 ^ 
66 Fiji " i d -0.2 04 44 08 () 1.0 
67 Suriname 479,467 02 1,220 01 0.1 22 24 Q 49 
68 Colombia 50,400 0.4 228 0.6 05 14 65.4 03 18 Я 
69 Macedonia, TFYR 2,965 * д S 0.0 70 127 0.1 5.9 859 
70 Georgia 11,702 60 635 G 0.0 0.6 3.0 () 0.6 Р 
71 Mauritius 1,908 163 410 42 0.0 43 17 Q 1.5 
72 Libyan Arab Jamahiriya 143 486.3 783 32 00 03 40.6 0.2 73 
73 Kazakhstan 4,649 44.6 2,019 Ж 19 12 1744 0.7 10.4 
74 Brazil 31,849 10 359 0.6 0.5 134 2738 14 12 
75 Saudi Arabia m 708.3 1,002 0.7 0.8 6.2 268.3 1.1 14.2 
76 Thailand 3420 158 596 34 26 13.5 205.7 0.9 3.5 » 
77 Philippines. 6,305 11.6 811 33 35 5.0 64.7 03 0.9 E 
78 Ukraine 1,052 48.9 501 t -0.1 3.7 397.9 17 77 222 
79 Saint Vincent and the Grenadines * Ф 91 y " 0.2 0.1 () 14 
80 Peru 68,039 14 849 03 03 41 26.2 0.1 11 
81 Paraguay 17,102 0.5 "2 25 26 4.6 37 Q 0.7 
82 Lebanon 1,463 26.9 444 07 81 18.3 142 0.1 46 
83 Jamaica 3,640 96 371 74 15 13 10.1 () 40 - 
84 Sri Lanka 2,656 19.5 573 10 11 | 28 74 () 0.4 ^ 
85 Turkey 2943 181 560 x 0.0 7.0 178.6 0.7 2.9 
86 Oman 388 121.8 646 E 0.0 24 152 0.1 6.6 
87 Dominican Republic 2472 397 1,085 -18 16 63 129 0.1 16 
88 Saint Lucia t " 88 fe 7.2 0.2 () 13 
89 Maldives 105 112 7 у. is 38 03 () 14 
90 Azerbaijan 1049 — 2037 2,186 4 0.0 0.4 30.1 0.1 4.0 
91 Ecuador 34,952 38 1,423 17 16 31 245 0.1 24 E 
92 Jordan 102 1447 187 -03 25 5.9 138 0.1 2.5 E 
93 Armenia 2,577 322 817 В 27 0.4 37 () 1.0 01 
94 Albania 8,646 52 441 Е 00 6.2 1.9 () 0.6 Е 
95 Samoa (Western) б $ s 2 11 0.6 0.1 Q 08 5 
96 Guyana 279,799 06 1,811 2 0.0 14 10 Q 11 
97 Iran, Islamic Rep. of 1,898 545 1,165 18 18 3.9 267.1 14 3.8 
98 Kyrgyzstan 9,884 217 2219 Ж 00 07 6.1 () 14 E 
99 China 2201 187 439 -0.6 01 78 3,369.0 141 28 E 
100 Turkmenistan 305 17485 5947 F 0.0 0.1 34.3 0.1 83 
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21 Environmental 


profile 
Annual Printing 
internal Annual and writing Carbon dicxide 
renewable fresh water paper emissions Sulphur 
water tons Average annual consumed тої © Share dioxide 
resources As% of Per capita rate of (dogams — (mins омог emissions 
(ubicmetes water (ас daietutien ж omerc total — Percapita per capita 
per capita)* resources тете) ___ t _ capita) юм) (%) (metric tors) (kilograms) 
HDI rank 2000 198797* 1987-97 1980-90 199095 1997 1996 1996 19% 199597 
101 Tunisia 367 80.4 312 09 05 61 16.2 01 13 e 
102 Moldova, Rep. of 28 2%3 67 3 00 16 121 01 21 19 
103 South Africa 1,110 297 391 0.1 02 249 2932 12 69 
104 El Salvador 2820 41 137 23 33 12 41 0 07 
105 Cape Verde 701 87 76 3 -21.6 07 01 0 03 
106 Uzbekistan 672 3553 2626 4 26 01 95.1 04 41 у 
107 Algeria 442 324 180 12 12 32 945 04 33 - 
108 Viet Nam 4,591 148 815 09 1.4 12 312 02 108 Ў 
109 Indonesia 13,380 28 407 08 10 7л 2455 10 12 4 
110 Tajkistan 10714 179 2,095 1 00 59 Q 10 E 
111 Syrian Arab Republic 434 205.9 1,069 25 22 3.0 44 02 31 d 
112 Swaziland 2,619 25.0 1,178 0.0 0.0 a 03 0 04 d 
113 Honduras 14,818 1.6 293 24 23 74 40 [^] 07 4 
114 Bolivia 37,941 04 210 08 12 12 10.1 0 13 J 
115 Namibia 3,592 40 185 03 03 * + ч А V 
116 Nicaragua 37,484 07 267 14 25 10 29 Q 07 à 
117 Mongolia 13073 12 182 0.0 0.0 03 89 (0 35 » 
118 Vanuatu i a a 3 0.8 03 01 0 04 2 
119 Egypt 34 2,3957 920 48 0.0 32 98.0 04 15 4 
120 Guatemala 11805 09 126 17 20 42 68 0) 06 Е 
121 Solomon Islands | % E 02 02 0.0 0.2 0 04 + 
122 Botswana 1788 38 81 05 0.5 4 21 Q 14 е 
123 Gabon 133,755 00 70 0.6 05 04 37 () 33 4 
124 Morocco 1,058 368 454 03 03 23 219 01 10 7 
125 Myanmar 19,306 04 102 12 14 05 73 (0 02 - 
126 Iraq 1,523 1216 2368 0.0 0.0 03 915 04 44 - 
127 Lesotho 2,430 10 31. 88 00 0.0 Ы & i E: 
128 India 1244 397 588 AA 0.0 22 999.0 42 M 4 
129 Ghana 1,499 1.0 35 13 13 06 41 Q 02 u 
130 Zimbabwe 1,208 87 136 07 0.6 19 184 01 1.6 - 
131 Equatorial Guinea 66,275 00 30 04 0.5 0.0 01 M a - 
132 São Tomé and Principe 14,853 = а а 00 02 01 ( a E 
133 Papua New Guinea 166,645 0.0 28 01 04 08 24 () re 
134 Cameroon 17,766 01 38 0.6 0.6 08 35 [б] ki 
135 Pakistan 542 1836 1,269 31 29 14 94.5 04 ; 
136 Cambodia 10795 04 66 24 16 01 "i " 9 
137 Comoros 1,469 3 - - 58 97 : n 
7 04 03 18 68 () 03 
138 Kenya 670 101 5 50 0 19 - 
139 Congo 75,387 0.0 20 02 02 03 ё 
Bus 
: 1 3 
140 Lao People's Dem. Rep. 35,049 05 260 д 12 p a 1 " * 
141 Madagascar 21,140 58 1,694 di o 00 03 Q 02 
142 Bhutan 44,728 00 13 06 » ў 35 0) 01 
143 Sudan 1,187 509 Bod ү T "m 16 0) 01 
144 Nepal 8282 M6 1397 09 1 01 oe 02 
145 Togo 2484 08 28 16 14 02 ‹ M E 
146 Bangladesh 83 139 134 18 09 и ai т i 
147 Mauritania 150 40750 8046 00 00 А сааи s 
148 Yemen 2% Е 715 253 39 o ^ 04 Q 06 
149 Djibouti an 25 19 : 00 Ug ' 
3.5 0.5 11 Q) 02 
150 Haiti 1,473 8.1 139 43 
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ae 


rofile inti 
Р Annual joe лун Carbon dioxide 
internal das = paper emissions Sulphur 
— С withdrawals Average annual ^ consumed Total аге dioxide 
Я rate of (kilograms (millions. of world emissions 
bie кк pen deforestation per of metric total Per capita per capita 
ч vei У пене) (%)° capita) tons) (96) (metric tons) (kilograms) 
po b 199095 1997 1996 1996 1996 1995-97 
HDI rank 2000 1987-97 1987-975 1980-90 
i 0.3 07 
151 Nigeria 1,982 1.8 46 1.6 0.9 үз m 4 : 1 
152 Congo, Dem. Rep. of the 18,101 0.0 8 07 n = | a 
153 Zambia 8,747 24 214 0.9 08 i S n us 
154 Côte d'Ivoire 5,187 0.9 66 77 0.6 . A | т 
155 Senegal 2,785 57 205 0.6 07 0.2 j \ i 
156 Tanzania, U. Rep. of 2,387 1.5 40 1.1 1.0 0.5 2.4 () a 
157 Benin 1,690 1.4 28 1.4 12 0.3 0.7 (Q б 
158 Uganda 1791 0.5 20 0.9 09 03 10 () i © 
159 Eritrea 727 A x i 0.0 0.0 0.1 Q Р 
160. Angola 14,288 03 57 0.6 10 01 5.1 Q 0.4 
161 Gambia 2,298 1.0 33 14 0.9 02 0.2 () 0.2 
162 Guinea 30,416 0.3 141 11 14 0.1 14 () 0.2 
163 Malawi 1,606 54 98 12 1.6 0.1 0.7 () 0.1 
164 Rwanda 815 12.2 134 3 0.2 0.1 0.5 () 0.1 
165 Mali 5,341 23 164 0.8 1.0 0.2 0.5 () 0 
166 Central African Republic 39,001 0.0 26 0.4 0.4 0.0 0.2 () 0.1 
167 Chad 1,961 13 33 07 0.8 0.0 0.1 m () 
168 Mozambique 5,081 0.6 40 0.7 0.7 0.0 1.0 ( 0.1 
169 Guinea-Bissau 13,189 0.1 17 -0.8 0.4 0.1 0.2 () 0.2 
170 Burundi 538 28 20 -2.2 0.4 0.0 0.2 () () 
171 Ethiopia 1,758 2.0 50 4 0.5 02 34 () () 
172 Burkina Faso 1,466 24 39 07 07 04 10 () 0.1 
173 Niger 326 143 65 0.0 00 0.0 14 () 0.1 
174 Sierra Leone 32,960 0.2 98 28 3.0 0.8 0.4 (.) 0.1 
All developing countries 6,235 7; * e d 6.1 8,716.5 T 36.4 2.1 
Least developed countries 6,976 > =] “ i 0.4 85.71 04 0.2 
Arab States 522 E * ^ 34 910.0 T 38 3.7 
East Asia 2,194 н Я, 3 & 10.2 3,809.7 T 15.9 3.0 
East Asia (excluding China) 2,013 c. E. E k 65.1 4407Т 1.8 82 
Latin America and the Caribbean 27,328 2 у д a 10.4 11956T 50 25 
South Asia 1,361 : Я i 3 24 139291 58 10 
South Asia (excluding India) 1,660 © & 5 n 12 3939 T 1.6 1.0 
South-East Asia and the Pacific 12,478 ty e a 74 755.6 T 32 3.1 
Sub-Saharan Africa 6,202 M ty by " 23 468.7 T 2.0 0.9 
Eastern Europe and the CIS 12,470 ít М 2 79 32496T 13.6 82 V 
OECD 7,928 Е n j J 89.0 11,902.67 — 497 10.9 46.1 
High human development 9,374 R 4 24 96.6 1195021 49.9 117 
Medium human development 6,890 ne ^ m 58 10, 3163 T 431 28 
Й ‚316. р } 
Low human development 5,162 5 е, 0,4 17651 07 03 
High income 9,458 = A Й Y 109.3 107451T — 449 12.6 
Medium income 14,360 б t 3 A 103 662217 277 4.6 
HS dis “ - 3 у 41 50587 212 18 
World 1122 3 à S 214 — 2244301 938" 41 УЫ 
CIT mec oup edu id. c 00430: iid 


а. These annual averages disguise large seasonal, interannual and long-term variations. b. Data refer to the most recent 
indicates a loss of forest area, а negative number a gain. d, Data for Belgium indude data for Luxembourg 
less than 10096 because of the omission of data for countries not reported on and because the global 
from bunker fuels and oxidation of non-fuel hydrocarbon products. 


Source: Columns 1-3: WRI 20006; columns 4 and 5: WRI 1999; column 6: UNESCO 1999c; columns 7-9: CDIAC 1999; column 10: EMEP 1999 


| " 7 
year available during the period specified in the column heading. c. A positive E 
‚ e. Preliminary data. f. Indudes mobile sources. g. Figure refers to Skopje only. h. The word 95 (6 
total used in this calculation includes other emissions not included in national totals, such as emissio 
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22 Managing the 
environment 


Major Nuclear Municipal Population 
rotected waste Hazardous waste d 
: areas generated waste generated By municipal Ву public (Фо — 
(as % of (metric tons generated (kilograms waste sanitation ——— 
national of heavy (1,000 per services services Paper РЕ 
territory)? meal) metric tons) © person) (%) (%) ! petes E 
HDI rank 1999 1998 1991-974 1997* 1992-97 * 1993-97 199 


"High human development 


1 Canada 

2 Norway 

3 United States 
4 Australia 

5 Iceland 


6 Sweden 

7 Belgium 

8 Netherlands 

9 Japan 

10 United Kingdom 


11 Finland 

12 France 

13 Switzerland 
14 Germany 
15 Denmark 


16 Austria 

17 Luxembourg 
18 Ireland 

19 Italy 

20 New Zealand 
21 Spain 

25 Greece 

28 Portugal 

29 Slovenia 

31 Korea, Rep. of 


34 Czech Republic 


40 Slovakia 
43 Hungary 
44 Poland 
46 Estonia 
“Medium human development 2 : f 
49 Croatia 74 ў 2 E 2 E 2 4 
52 Lithuania 99 43 12,700 300 n Ө ? t 
55 Mexico 34 E © 
57 Belarus 63 н) £ “ ў 4 
60 Bulgaria g5 89390 340 n - 
62 Russian Federation 3.1 3 p 
63 Latvia 12.5 
64 Romania 46 
69 Macedonia, TFYR 71 
70 Georgia 28 $ 5 à 
73 Kazakhstan 21 > - т 63 36 20 
78 Ukraine 16 s > 330 E 
85 Turkey 13 
90 Azerbaijan 55 = 
93 Armenia 76 ^ 
94 Albania 23 
98 Kyrgyzstan 35 
100 Turkmenistan 41 
102 Moldova, Rep. of 14 : 
106 Uzbekistan 18 
110 Tajikistan 41 
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22 Managing the 


environment 
i Population 
Ма Nudear Municipal 
косы waste Hazardous waste jams  sevedun- ___ Waste recycling 
areas generated waste generated By municipal Ву public (as % of | 
(as % of (metictons ^ generated (kilograms waste sanitation __аррагепі consumption) _ 
national of heavy (1,000 per services services Paper and 
territory)? metal) metric tons) © person) (%) (%) cardboard Glass 
HDI rank 1999 1998 1991-974 1997° 1992-97 4 1993-97 4 1992-97 1992-97 
All developing countries > ‚Ер ee а Ж Mes 
Eastern Europe and the CIS 3.3 Ж 2208 ^ Are 
OECD 96 p- By 440 ^ » ie 


g 
Note: This table includes OECD member countries, Eastern Europe and the CIS only as adequate data on the indicators it presents are limited to these countries. 

a. National classifications may differ. Protected areas may include overlaps between different designations, leading to unexpectedly high percentages. Data include only areas greater than 10 square kilo- 
metres except for islands. World Conservation Union (IUCN) management categories l-V, except where otherwise noted. b. Refers to spent fuel, one part of nuclear waste. с. Refers to waste, generated mainly 
by industrial activities, that may lead to toxic contamination of soil, water and air if not properly managed. d. Data refer to the most recent year available during the period specified in the column heading. 
e. Data refer to 1997 or the latest available year. f. Provisional data. g. Total for Denmark does not include protected areas in Greenland. Greenland has two protected areas occupying a combined area of 
98,250,000 hectares. h. Aggregate as calculated in OECD 1999c. 

Source: Column 1:WRI 2000a; columns 2-8: OECD 1999c. 
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23 Food security 
and nutrition 


HDI rank 


High human development : 


1 Canada 

2 Norway 

3 United States 
4 Australia 

5 |celand 


6 Sweden 

7 Belgium 

8 Netherlands 

9 Japan 

10 United Kingdom 


11 Finland 

12 France 

13 Switzerland 
14 Germany 
15 Denmark 


16 Austria 

17 Luxembourg 
18 Ireland 

19 Italy 

20 New Zealand 


24 Singapore 
25 Greece 


26 Hong Kong, China (SAR) 
27 Malta 


28 Portugal 
29 Slovenia 
30 Barbados 


31 Korea, Rep. of 

32 Brunei Darussalam 
33 Bahamas 

34 Czech Republic 

35 Argentina 


36 Kuwait 

37 Antigua and Barbuda 
38 Chile 

39 Uruguay 

40 Slovakia 


41 Bahrain 

42 Qatar 

43 Hungary 

44 Poland 

45 United Arab Emirates 
46 Estonia 


47 Saint Kitts and Nevis 
48 Costa Rica 
49 Croatia 


Food Food 
Food Food aid in consumption 
- LE : Dally per cag production imports cereals (25 % of 
Daily per capita " туо: index — (as*&of (thousands of — total 
supplyofcaloress о Change Total Change (1989-91 merchandise metric household 
1970 1997 1997 1970-97 1997 1970-97 1998 1997-9827 1998 1997 
2,963 3,119 98 32 126 84 121 6 g 
3,022 3,357 104 18.5 136 30 101 7 13 
2,965 3,699 112 18.4 143 28 121 5 8 
3,251 3,224 107 07 132 114 131 5 14 
3,016 3117 113 89 121 Qa, - 491 10 13 
287] 3,194 100 144 134 148 100 7 10 
3,125 3,619 102 108 160 245 А 10 15 
3024 3,284 106 27 141 64 97 11 Ш 
2,704 2,932 96 17.9 83 523 93 16 Ш 
3282 3,276 95 20 141 -0.5 98 9 "n 
3,121 3,100 101 13.4 127 28 85 7 м 
3,300 3,518 113 83 164 29.7 106 10 12 
3,480 3,223 88 29 144 36 97 6 12 
3,166 3382 96 83 144 128 93 9 1 
3,157 3,407 108 38.7 132 -5.8 103 12 10 
3,227 3,536 103 15.4 161 298 106 6 13 
3,445 3,565 11 46 133 65 107 ii 14 
3,422 3,507 109 n3 147 319 101 11 14 
2941 3,395 108 129 137 177 127 9 12 
2733 3,310 107 281 145 627 109 12 17 
3,061 3,429 109 74 147 400 108 20 
3014 3,278 105 79 113 148 107 1 : 
/ s i x 2t 29 4 1 
3137 3,649 115 147 153 424 98 14 28 
2912 3,206 100 18.7 135 443 19 5 10 
3,147 3,398 110 16.6 107 64 125 11 a 
2,930 3,667 113 38.0 132 70.9 93 13 20 
1 3,01 103 3 102 А 97 7 13 
2854 3,176 92 202 109 355 88 17 А 4 
2 
2,786 3,155 86 214 80 2295 121 6 
2,366 2857 83 527 83 967 167 144 
2,600 2,443 78 03 81 34 148 16 i 
4 3244 96 4 11 ў 82 6 15 
3,347 3,093 95 -10.4 110 27 134 5 
290 95 381 153 16 й 
rd B ^ 93 121 99 3 3 
2,554 2,365 81 27.2 4 E 
2637 2,196 77 10.9 82 346 р, 1 
3,045 2,816 84 107 104 -118 144 6 7 
Ü 2,984 81 105 
92 124 
i x 179 154 z 
“ 7 ” A 18; 8 77 4 1 4 
3,331 3313 85 -8.0 137 2 D i 3) 
3366 99 38 12 4 E 
3,445 , oi 73 109 365 257 10 
3,229 3390 ! Р 91 45 16 ^ ^ 
» 2,849 95 k 
2; EES CEMGDONEROU ES i 
е dcin ИИИ 7 114 19 t 30 
um 75 692 95 56. 
1,989 ^ 176 80 509 129 8 Y d 
2,370 2,649 $ 69 60 10 Q 17 
2445 63 Я 4 87 " n 20 
2486 2661 $9 С. л 14 
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ENSURING HUMAN SECURITY 


and nutrition 
Food Food 
Food Food aidin ^ consumption 
Daily per capita Daily per capita ^ production imports cereals (а= % of 
supply of protein? supply of fat? index (as%of (thousandsof ^ total 
Daily per capita Total Change Total © Change (198991 merchandise тес household 
supply of calories * (grams) (26) (grams) (25) = 100) imports) tons) ^ consumption)* 
HDI rank 1970 1997 1997 1970-97 1997 1970-97 1998 1997-98^ 1998 1997 
51 Dominica 2,051 3,059 86 721 78 65.4 90 26 4 32 
52 Lithuania " 3,261 98 # 83 66 11 4 Я 
53 Seychelles 1,930 2487 79 525 72 1127 143 20 3 
54 Grenada 2251 2,768 67 156 93 415 109 23 є 26 
55 Mexico 2,706 3,097 83 181 88 49.4 1% 6 : к: 
56 Сиба 2,640 2,480 52 -239 49 -27.7 61 n 11 < 
57 Belarus & 3,225 94 " 96 i: 67 11 s 16 
58 Belize 2,266 2,907 65 140 76 21.7 161 20 " 28 
59 Panama 2,257 2,430 65 140 68 394 96 12 š " 
60 Bulgaria 3,465 2,686 80 -15.5 90 84 69 9 12 15 
61 Malaysia 2,560 2,977 75 483 87 594 123 6 4 " 
62 Russian Federation <a 2,904 90 в 81 ы 59 17 1332 18 
63 Latvia " 2,864 79 " 87 Y 46 13 a Р 
64 Вотапіа 2,882 3,253 100 181 82 143 95 8 - 24 
65 Venezuela 2,352 232 59 03 66 22.5 115 12 3 
66 Fiji 2,423 2,865 74 395 106 71.8 107 16 * 5 30 
67 Suriname 2,225 2,665 65 16.2 55 22.6 89 15 А 
68 Colombia 1,938 2,597 63 405 65 65.5 111 12 1 
69 Macedonia, TFYR " 2,664 69 & 75 ы 97 164 » 
70 Georgia " 2,614 69 3 39 y 81 " 94 
71 Mauritius 2,355 2917 72 432 87 720 109 16 А 24 
72 Libyan Arab Jamahiriya 2,453 3,289 78 314 106 441 130 23 s 
73 Kazakhstan h 3,085 97 Ө 66 * 49 11 
74 Brazil 2,409 2974 76 265 84 81.9 128 10 
75 Saudi Arabia 1,895 2,783 78 61.4 79 155.1 80 184 А 
76 Thailand 2,123 2,360 54 76 47 59.7 113 5 p 23 
77 Philippines 1,753 2,366 56 305 47 418 125 9 3 33 
78 Ukraine " 2,795 78 " 72 " 47 Е 3 21 
79 Saint Vincent and the Grenadines 2331 2472 65 229 69 16.3 77 25 Я 24 
80 Peru 2,198 2,302 60 95 50 528 144 16 133 
81 Paraguay 2,589 2,566 77 48 79 326 124 20 
82 Lebanon 2,336 3,277 85 431 108 69.5 146 > Ў - 
83 Jamaica 2,538 2,553 63 -6.1 77 23.8 117 17 а 26 
84 Sri Lanka 2,266 2302 52 116 46 -6.1 114 y 26 38 
85 Turkey 3,053 3,525 98 72 101 387 115 5 ә 23 
86 Oman if Г S 3 111 17 В 
87 Dominican Republic 2,003 2,288 50 144 74 52.9 104 s 14 D 
88 Saint Lucia 2,008 2,734 80 58.2 72 26.1 75 26 т 39 
89 Maldives 1,607 2,485 88 69.6 47 29.9 115 7 ” 
90 Azerbaijan > 2,236 66 s 38 is 59 y 12 
91 Ecuador 2,188 2,679 59 132 98 94.1 134 12 13 ” 
92 Jordan 2,418 3,014 75 159 86 520 153 Р 100 d 
93 Armenia " 237 65 54 Fe 75 31 11 = 
94 Albania 2,424 2,961 99 44 79 50.7 ; 2 26 
95 Samoa (Western) = 4 b E B № 94 “ E 33 
96 Guyana 2,281 2,530 69 20.0 54 10.8 176 ga 35 s 
97 Iran, Islamic Rep. of 2,051 2,836 75 379 63 480 160 1 23 
98 Kyrgyzstan ^ 2447 82 ^ 47 " 103 ni 1 y 
99 China 2,018 2,897 78 62.4 71 213.5 157 5 
100 Turkmenistan ve 2,306 65 e 64 d 118 9 
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23 Food security 
and nutrition 


Fed ғой 
Food 
Daily per capita  Оайу per capita йы a) Дро 


Баса ааа (%) (%) = 100) s 
HDI rank 1970 1997 1997 19709] 1997 19709] 1998 rd om age 
101 Tunisia 2,255 3,283 88 550 93 456 122 10 : 35 
102 Moldova, Rep. of E 2,567 69 z 48 M 48 8 ж 28 
103 South Africa 2,831 2,990 n 29 n 128 97 5 
104 Е Salvador 1,830 2,562 64 374 55 435 19 16 8 : 
105 Cape Verde 1,628 3,015 70 791 80 1579 132 2 65 m 
106 Uzbekistan % 2,433 70 5 70 а 14 = « 
107 Algeria 1,829 2853 79 662 70 933 130 E] % á 
108 Viet Nam 2,146 2,484 57 134 36 72 147 * E] 40 
109 Indonesia 1,842 2,886 67 721 57 1140 119 " 727 45 
110 Tajikistan 4 2,001 53 Я 34 Е 61 ^ 38 à 
111 Syrian Arab Republic 2,319 3351 86 356 95 649 164 21 16 - 
112 Swaziland 2347 2,483 60 -94 42 04 96 a Å 27 
113 Honduras 2,155 2,403 58 29 62 54.0 117 16 47 % 
114 Bolivia 1,998 2,74 57 137 57 316 136 8 144 i 
115 Namibia 2,162 2,183 60 71 38 -126 124 " 1 » 
116 Nicaragua 2,338 2,186 49 314 47 67 125 18 110 
117 Mongolia 2,33 1917 n -135 n -177 90 14¢ 45 2 
118 Vanuatu 2,513 2,700 60 97 93 46 118 0* 2 “ 
119 Egypt 2,356 3,287 89 391 58 21 141 21 13 44 
120 Guatemala 2,097 2,339 61 71 46 187 128 12 31 
121 Solomon Islands 2249 2,22 51 91 41 -61 121 164 Ы Ы 
122 Botswana 2,03 2,183 70 65 60 380 91 3 А 25 
123 Gabon 2,183 2,556 B 187 55 444 1 194 З 37 
124 Могоссо 2,468 3,078 82 269 61 385 110 17 4 45 
125 Myanmar 2,020 2,862 n 385 4 448 138 4 2 
126 Iraq 2,261 2,619 56 83 77 820 99 s 7 
127 Lesotho 1,986 2,243 64 65 33 467 100 D 4 
128 India 2082 24% 59 129 45 465 120 6 30 
129 Ghana 2242 2611 49 -0.4 32 -20.5 144 - 7 с 
130 Zimbabwe 2,225 2,145 52 446 53 68 93 7 82 
, 97 2 i - 
131 Equatorial Guinea d m Ў ” - p 
132 São Tomé and Principe 2,119 2,138 44 -5.2 76 158 P x 3 К 
133 Papua New Guinea 1,899 2,224 А8 as n 2 | це 10 38 
134 Cameroon 2301 211 48 706 on а р 2 40 
135 Pakistan 2,202 2,476 61 10.6 65 916 142 à 
136 Cambodia 2,109 2,048 4] 45 33 556 m E S d 
137 Comoros 1,860 1,858 43 265 42 25.9 - ^ n 
д 47 40.2 105 14 1 
138 Kenya 2,187 1,976 52 190 "E 12 214 2 36 
139 Congo 2000 2143 4 26 v : 
low human $I е ТАО 
140 Lao People's Dem. Rep. 2,093 2,108 52 d E a = 15 26 
141 Madagascar 2,424 2021 46 242 107 21% 4 à 
142 Bhutan Р 5 - n " 9 2 233 А 
143 Sudan üm am 15 21 Р as ae соя 
144 Nepal 1,959 2,366 61 178 . Bl j 
98 50 438 
idu 229, оне S eed О Идо ABM AA? a 
146 Bangladesh 2197 2,085 45 E a 218 103 si n 
147 Mauritania 1910 2,622 74 т 36 279 129 292 158 
148 Yemen 1,768 2,051 5 p 6l 651 86 : 8 
149 Djibouti 1,846 2,084 44 2. 40 491 95 17 
150 Haiti 1,944 1869 41 e |, 
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| and nutrition 


| 
| Food Food 
\ ) Food Food aidin consumption 
[^ Daily per capita Daily per capita production imports cereals (as % of 
supply of protein? supply of fat? index (as % of (thousands of ^ total 
Daily per capita Total Change Total Change (1989-91 merchandise metric household 
supply of calories? (grams) (96) (grams) (26) - 100) imports) tons) consumption)‘ 
HDI rank 1970 1997 1997 1970-97 1997 1970-97 1998 199798” 1998 1997 
151 Nigeria 2,392 2,735 62 111 ZA 339 149 “ a 48 
152 Congo, Dem. Rep. of the 2,178 1,755 28 -253 28 -19.2 95 fe 10 А 
153 Zambia 2,173 1,970 52 -19.2 30 -271 94 10% 33 47 
154 Côte d'lvoire 2,460 2,610 50 -6.0 55 29.6 127 174 4 35 
155 Senegal 2,577 2,418 61 -8.6 86 22.8 99 E 12 52 
156 Tanzania, U. Rep. of 1770 1,995 49 144 31 13.2 103 17 36 A 
157 Benin 1,958 2,487 59 258 44 17 148 > 11 45 
158 Uganda 2,319 2,085 45 -19.9 28 -19.5 113 5 57 3 
159 Eritrea i 1,622 51 “ 20 ^ 142 & 101 
160 Angola 2,103 1,903 40 -9.8 37 9.9 143 ә 113 
161 Gambia 2,114 2,350 50 70 62 204 92 5 6 а 
162 Guinea 2,217 2,231 48 -0.4 50 -11.7 143 m 22 32 
163 Malawi 2,359 2,043 54 -25.0 30 -28.6 116 $ 4 45 
164 Rwanda 2,224 2,056 46 -18.6 22 80.3 82 i 144 ch 
155 Mali 2,195 2,029 61 -4.7 42 -16.9 116 ха 12 48 
166 Central African Republic 2,387 2,016 44 227 64 14.8 129 12% 10 
167 Chad 2,108 2,032 59 -8.2 60 22.1 157 244 7 
168 Mozambique 1,896 1,832 35 -0.2 32 13.0 140 229 112 
169 Guinea-Bissau 2,002 2,430 49 19.1 61 5.9 118 Е 21 
170 Burundi 2,104 1,685 51 -308 11 -26.7 92 e 1 
171 Ethiopia t 1,858 54 Ё 23 i. 121 144 589 
172 Burkina Faso 1,765 21 62 13.7 47 54.1 136 S 57 
173 Niger 1,992 2,097 61 113 39 29.8 127 2 55 - 
174 Sierra Leone 2,449 2,035 44 -11.3 58 -13.6 101 s 72 48 
All developing countries 2,145 2,663 67 215 59 79.6 Б Е x 
Least developed countries 2,108 2,099 51 14 34 10.0 f * 3,803 T 
Arab States 2,225 2,930 79 32.1 70 44.7 © 16.8 Š 
East Asia 2,050 2,906 78 59.7 7\ 209.8 & 5,5 
East Asia (excluding China) 2777 3,103 87 19.5 86 155.0 5 5.8 
Latin America and the Caribbean 2,474 2,798 73 13.1 79 43.2 £ 87 А 
South Asia 2,103 2,467 59 127 45 50.7 Š d 1,960 T 
South Asia (excluding India) 2,166 2,394 58 12.5 47 62.6 Е ж 1,633 T 
South-East Asia and the Pacific 1,966 2,656 62 40.0 51 713 > à M 
Sub-Saharan Africa 2,271 2,237 53 -4.1 46 28 & 4 1,833T 
Eastern Europe and the CIS 2 2,907 86 b 81 e 10.7 
OECD 3,033 3,380 101 124 125 22.8 A 84 
High human development 3,055 3,371 103 120 129 21.8 r 8.3 
Medium human development 2,125 2,743 70 34.7 63 95.0 n 9.4 Е 
Low human development 2,181 2,166 51 0.1 40 10.5 ^ " 3,710Т 
High income 3,041 3,412 105 143 134 224 » 8.4 
Medium income 2,507 2,889 78 11.6 76 39.5 » 9.0 “ 
Low income 2,062 2,596 65 30.7 55 96.2 Å А 5,302 T 
World 2,358 2,791 74 19.7 n 422 8.5 


a. Amount available for human consumption. Per capita supply represents the average supply available for the population as а whole and does not necessarily indicate what is actually consumed by individuals. b. Data 


refer to the most recent year available during the period specified in the column heading, c. Data refer to the percentage share of all food purchased for household consumption, d.a 
werted in PPP terms. 0. de 
to a year or period other than that specified in the column heading, Р ‘ au d 


Source: Columns 1-3 and 5: FAO 1999; columns 4 and 6: calculated on the basis of data on protein and fat supply fr Word Bank 
от FAO 1999; column 7: from РАО; column & Wo 
2000b; column 9: FAO 2000; column 10: World Bank 19996, " — a й 
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24 Job security 


Unemployed 
people 
(thousands) 
HDI rank 1998 
‘High human development ШЕР 
1 Canada 1,303 
2 Norway 75 
3 United States 6,204 
4 Australia 756 
5 Iceland 4 
6 Sweden 278 
7 Belgium 505 
8 Netherlands 287 
9 Japan 2,814 
10 United Kingdom 1,812 
11 Finland 285 
12 France 3,051 
13 Switzerland 143 
14 Germany 4,279 
15 Denmark 183 
16 Austria 237 
17 Luxembourg 6 
18 Ireland 125 
19 Italy 2,801 
20 New Zealand 139 
21 Spain 3,060 
25 Greece 432 
28 Portugal 234 
29 Slovenia 1273 
31 Korea, Rep of 1462 
34 Czech Republic 336 
40 Slovakia 4279 
43 Hungary 
44 Poland 
46 Estonia 
Medium human development ihid J 
49 Croatia 303% 
52 Lithuania 1239 
55 Mexico 603 
57 Belarus 106 9 
60 Bulgaria 465 9 
62 Russian Federation 9728 9 
63 Latvia 1119 
64 Romania 1025 9 
69 Macedonia, TFYR 265? 
70 Georgia 99? 
73 Kazakhstan 2529 
78 Ukraine 1003 9 
85 Turkey 1,429 
90 Azerbaijan 429 
93 Armenia 1349 
94 Albania 2359 
98 Kyrgyzstan 569 
100 Turkmenistan E 
102 Moldova, Rep. of 329 
106 Uzbekistan 339 
110 Tajikistan 549 
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Unemployment 


rate a 
Total 
(% of 
labour 
force) 
1998 


214 


11.4 
11.7 
4.2f 


Index 
(1994 = 100) 
1998 


60 
74 


95 
we 
112 

62 


124 


Involuntary 
Incidence of part-time 
long-term Part-time employment 
Public 
unemployment? employment (as % expenditure on 
(as 96 of total (as % of total of total part- аяшим 
—umemploymen)  _ етте) — — timeemplomen) compensation 
Female Male Female Male Female Male (а5 % of GDP) 
1998 1998 1998 1998 1997 1997 1997-98* 


83 115 
86 100 
74 88 
293 36.5 
18.1 13.6 
30.1 363 
647 603 
452 514 
124 253 
246 384 
234 317 
44.9 43.2 
319 379 
526 51.9 
307 25.8 
307 275 
22 300 
4639! 633! 
67.0 66.4 
153 226 
59.1 480 
622! 458! 
45.5 43.6 
0.8 19 


31.5 30.9 


04 12 


461 315 


13.3 


29.8 
15.2 
80 
8.5 


313 


36.0 
24.1 


3.7 


349 
172 

14 
17.0 


347 


8.2 
189 
238 


328 
529 

84 
1.8 
13.1 


50.2 
16.1 


18 


82 


34 


0.46 


0.25 
2.29 
117 
0.72 
2.29 
1.86 
0.42 
1.07 
0.43 


1.64 
0.50 


147 
1.50 


0.68 


235 


1.77 
1.91 
3.14 


116 
0.02 
2.06 
0.49 


1.02 
024 


АЫ Uus TN one 
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Моге: This table includes OECD countries, Eastern Europe and the CIS only. 

à. Except where otherwise indicated, the unemployment rates for OECD are standardized to ensure comparability over time and across countries. b. Data refer to unemployment lasting 12 mo 

c Data refer to the most recent year available during the period specified in the column heading. d. Data do not refer to a standardized rate. e. Data refer to 1996. f. Data refer to 1997. g. Data are. s 
by the United Nations Economic Commission for Europe (UNECE), based on national statistics. They refer to registered unemployment, which is likely to bias unemployment figures downward. h. Aggreg 

as calculated in OECD 19993. i. Aggregate as calculated in OECD 1999b; it refers to countries with standardized unemployment rates. j. Aggregate as calculated in OECD 1999b. pu: J 

Source: Columns 1 and 2: OECD 1999a; and UNECE 2000; column 3: calculated on the basis of data on unemployment rates from OECD 1999b; and UNECE 2000; columns 4-10: OECD 1999b, 
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25 Profile of 
political life 


1 Canada 

2 Norway 

3 United States 
4 Australia 

5 Iceland 


6 Sweden 

7 Belgium 

8 Netherlands 

9 Japan 

10 United Kingdom 


11 Finland 

12 France 

13 Switzerland 
14 Germany 
15 Denmark 


16 Austria 

17 Luxembourg 
18 Ireland 

19 Italy 

20 New Zealand 


21 Spain 

22 Cyprus 
23 Israel 

24 Singapore 
25 Greece 


26 Hong Kong, China (SAR) 
27 Malta 

28 Portugal 

29 Slovenia 

30 Barbados 


31 Korea, Rep. of 

32 Brunei Darussalam 4 
33 Bahamas 

34 Czech Republic 

35 Argentina 


36 Kuwait 

37 Antigua and Barbuda 
38 Chile 

39 Uruguay 

40 Slovakia 


41 Bahrain 
42 Qatar? 
43 Hungary 
44 Poland 
45 United Arab Emirates 
46 Estonia 


47 Saint Kitts and Nevis 
48 Costa Rica 

49 Croatia 

50 Trinidad and Tobago 


06 1997 E - A 6 5* d 
09 1997 E - - % 5 " 
111998 E 111998 t 3 2 2 
10 1998 E 101998 t 95 3* А 
05 1999 E - - и 3 
09 1998 E 3 3 a d к 
06 1999 E 061999 E+A 91 LU 10 
051998 Е 051999 t n d t 
10199 Е 07 1998 Е 59 D 9 
05 1997 E E ^ n » ” 
03 1999 E ЕН 3 Б ч 8 
051997 E 09 1998 t n A pr 
10 1999 E 10 1999 E 2 4 : 
09 1998 E 012000 А 82 a 
03 1998 E Р" X < sy x 
101999 E 111994 E 80 4 Н 
06 1999 Е р 1 s : 5 
06 1997 E 08 1997 cae “4 A e 
о Е 041996 EXA 83 4% 6° 
111999 E 3 ^ E i i 
031996 E 03 1996 E n ы 2 
05 1996 E Т 1 z P я 
05 1999 Е A T A 3 - 
011997 Е+А т > 2 i x 
091996 E a $ а à : 
09 1998 E 3 E P : : 
101999 Е * E m 8 = 
111996 Е E " 2 
011999 E 01 1999 А 9 > 
T 4 
04 1996 Е Ё 1 * > z 
031997 Е 031997 А a : і 
06 1998 Е Шы : 8l as 
101999 E 101998 Е 
» 0 = 
07 1999 Е 3 A 4 3v А 
03 1999 Е 03 1999 aa > 2 6^ 
UN E 12 1997 i 9 3% 33 
101999 E 101999 f H 6 - 
09 1998 Е F - = 
121973! Е А 1 т Y С 
05 1998 t A t в : é 
48 6 
09 1997 E pod Е = n ^ 
121997 : Ж, 9 57 i x 


03 1999 


07 1995 А й - p : 6 
02 1998 E : 

E 04 1997 E+A i 2 
" p E 11 1995 is F ; 
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25 Profile of 


political life 
.Lowerorsngehowe — , __Upper house or етае. Voter , Political 
cap Date of turnout Parties represented _ 
latest Members latest Members at latest In lower In upper 
elections or ^ elected (E) or elections or elected (E) or elections or single house or 
HDI rank appointments appointed (A) ^ appointments appointed (A) (%)* house senate 
51 Dominica 01 2000 E+A = - 75* 3 Е 
52 Lithuania 10 1996 E - - 53 6 p 
53 Seychelles 03 1998 E - - 87 3 - 
54 Grenada 01 1999 E 011999 A 57 1 y 
55 Mexico 07 1997 E 07 1997 E 57 5b 5% 
56 Cuba 01 1998 E - - 98 1 d 
57 Belarus 1119969 E 02 1997 E+A з А z 
58 Belize 08 1998 E 08 1998 A 90 2 è 
59 Panama 05 1999 E - - 76 9 - 
60 Bulgaria 04 1997 E - - 68 5 - 
61 Malaysia 111999 E 03 1998 E+A z 4* 
62 Russian Federation 12 1999 Е - А 62 7* 
63 Latvia 10 1998 E - - 72 6 - 
64 Romania 111996 E 11 1996 E 76 7 
65 Venezuela 111998 E - - К gb 
66 Fiji 05 1999 E 06 1999 A 75° 5b 
67 Suriname 05 1996 E - = 67° 5 - 
68 Colombia 03 1998 E 03 1998 E 45 2* 25 
69 Macedonia, TFYR 10 1998 E - - 73 7 т 
70 Georgia 10 1999 E - - 68 3 x 
71 Mauritius 12 1995 E+A - = 80 5 - 
72 Libyan Arab Jamahiriya 03 1997 E = - Е 1 = 
73 Kazakhstan 10 1999 E 09 1999 E+A 63 5b 2 
74 Brazil 10 1998 E 10 1998 E 3 12^ 
75 Saudi Arabia‘ - - = = - - 
76 Thailand 111996 E 03 1996 А 62 1 
77 Philippines 05 1998 E 05 1998 E 79 5b д 
78 Ukraine 03 1998 E = = 70 9^ © 
79 Saint Vincent and the Grenadines 06 1998 E+A - - i 2 3 
80 Peru 04 1995 E А - 63° 13 = 
81 Paraguay 05 1998 Е 05 1998 Е 80 2 ay 
82 Lebanon 08 1996 E - - 44 10^ * 
83 Jamaica 12 1997 Е 12 1997 А 65 2 
84 Sri Lanka 08 1994 E+A - = 76 7 e 
85 Turkey 04 1999 E = £ 87 Bb i 
86 Oman? 5 3 " E 8 = = 
87 Dominican Republic 05 1998 E 05 1998 E 66 3 2 
88 Saint Lucia 05 1997 E 05 1997 A 66 2 2 
89 Maldives 111999 E+A = - 74 = m 
90 Azerbaijan 111995 E = = 86 95 ig 
91 Ecuador 05 1998 E = = " 8^ Б 
92 Jordan 111997 E 111997 A 47 
93 Armenia 05 1999 E - = 52 65 = 
94 Albania 06 1997 E Е = 73 6^ a 
95 Samoa (Western) 04 1996 E - = 86 2^ p 
96 Guyana 121997 E - + 98 5b = 
97 гап, Islamic Rep. of 02 2000 E - = 83 2° e 
98. Kyrgyzstan 02 2000 E 02 2000 61^ á 
99 China 111997 E 5 = ө 1 
100 Turkmenistan 12 1999 E - 3 99 1 E: 
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25 Profile of 


political life 
Lower or single house Upper house or senate Voter Political 
Date of Date of turnout paries represented — 
latest Members. latest Members. at latest In lower. in upper 
elections оп elected (E) or elections or elected (Е) or elections or single house or 
HDI rank appointments appointed (A) appointments ^ appointed (A) (%)* house senate 

101 Tunisia 10 1999 E - = 92 6 к 
102 Moldova, Вер. of 03 1998 E - n 4 “ 
103 South Africa 06 1999 E 06 1999 Е 89 g^ 1 
104 El Salvador 03 1997 E - B 89 9 » 
105 Cape Verde 121995 E - E n 3 = 
106 Uzbekistan 12 1999 E - - 9з $^ 
107 Algeria 06 1997 E 121997 E+A 6 10* 4 
108 Viet Nam 07 1997 E B - 100 1» - 
109 Indonesia 06 1999 E+A - - 9з 8* - 
110 Tajikistan 02 2000 E -! - Я " - 
111 Syrian Arab Republic 111998 E - - 9 1» - 
112 Swaziland 10 1998 E+A 09 1993 E+A k - - 
113 Honduras 111997 E - - 73° 5 
114 Bolivia 06 1997 E 06 1997 E 70 7 
115 Namibia 11-12 1999 Ё 11-12 1998 Е 63 5 “ 
116 Nicaragua 10 1996 E - - 7 4° - 
117 Mongolia 06 1996 Е - =- 88 4° ” 
118 Vanuatu 03 1998 E - - 75 3* - 
119 Egypt 111995 E+A - - 48 6° т 
120 Guatemala 111999 E = 7 54 4 т 
121 Solomon Islands 08 1997 E = 4 64* 2 e 
122 Botswana 10 1999 E = à Ш 3 Ы 
123 Gabon 12 1996 Е 01-02 1997 Е % 15 [1 
124 Morocco 111997 E 12 1997 E 58 15 3 
125 Myanmar 04 1990! is е - 3 yi "| 
126 Iraq 03 1996 E - - 94 4 - 
127 Lesotho 051998 E 05 1998 А 14 $i : 
128 India 09-10 1999 E+A 03 1998 E+A 60 38 8 
129 Ghana 121996 E a 3 65 ы 
130 Zimbabwe 04 1995 Е+А - = 57 2 » 
131 Equatorial Guinea 03 1999 E 3 = Ж і . 
132 São Tomé and Principe 111998 E Y Я 5 e 9* - 
133 Papua New Guinea 06 1997 E * = 2; m 3 
134 Cameroon 05 1997 E E: c "m 9^ 
135 Pakistan 021997 * E 031997 * E 35 
136 Cambodia 07 1998 E sid д 20 ? › 
137 Comoros 12 1996 * E x 5 65 10 
138 Kenya 121997 E+A E e g y 1 
139 Congo 01 1998! A F e л 


rume 


men A d 99 ы 
140 Lao People's Dem. Вер. 12 1997 Е = 9» z 
141 Madagascar 05 1998 E = e 7 = = 
142 Bhutan 1998 ГА ү 55 x 

143 Sudan 03 1996 * E 3 3 66 зь 4 
144 Nepal 051999 Е сс ETA x T 

145 Togo 03 1999 Е ү "n ^ 

146 Bangladesh 06 1996 Е 2 39* 3^ 3 
147 Mauritania 10 1996 Е SEM i E 3 ы 
148 Yemen 041997 : 57 1 E 
149. Djibouti 121997 т Hu 65% 

150 Haiti 06 1995 E 041997 E 
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25 Profile of 


political life 
Lower or single house Upper house or senate Voter Political 
Date of Date of turnout Parties represented _ 
latest Members latest Members at latest In lower In upper 
elections or elected (E) or elections or elected (E) or elections or single house or 
HDI rank appointments appointed (A) ^ appointments appointed (A) (%)е house senate 
pois cm шш садагасы ЕЕЕ ЕБЕ ЕЕЕ ЕЕ ШИЕ ыш __с—————— 
151 Nigeria 02 1999 E 02 1999 E 41 3 3 
152 Congo, Dem. Rep. of the 10 1993 ^ E ы à T " of 
153 Zambia 11 1996 E+A - - 40 4b = 
154 Côte d'Ivoire 111995 * E - à ne 2 ^ 
155 Senegal 05 1998 E 01 1999 E+A 39 6 3 
156 Tanzania, U. Rep. of 10 1995 E - - ?7* 5 =. 
157 Вепіп 03 1999 Е - ы 70 gè - 
158 Uganda 06 1996 E Е = 59 * * - 
159 Eritrea 02 1994 E = x A - 
160 Angola 09 1992 E = * 91 12 - 
161 Gambia 01 1997 Е+А = = 69 4 - 
162 Guinea 06 1995 E = = 62 5% - 
163 Malawi 06 1999 E = = 92 35 - 
164 Rwanda 111994! А = * Z 8 - 
165 Mali 07-08 1997 E Е - 22 8 - 
166 Central African Republic 111998 E - - 3b - 
167 Chad 01 1997 E - = 49 10 = 
168 Mozambique 12 1999 E - - 80 2 3 
169 Guinea-Bissau 11 1999 E = c 80 8 + 
170 Burundi 06 1993 E+A x: - 91 2 ^ 
171 Ethiopia 05 1995 E 05 1995 E 85* 15 
172 Burkina Faso 05 1997 E 12 1995 E+A 45 4 2 
173 Niger 11999 E - - > 5 E 
174 Sierra Leone 02 1996 E - - 50 6 e 


eee ee ee 


Note: Information is as of 1 March 2000. 
a. For lower or single house, b. There are also independent and other parties not sufficiently represented to constitute a parliamentary group. с. Data valid as of 1997. d. The country has never had a par- 
liament. e. Average turnout in the 1990s. No official data available. The figures are from International IDEA 1997. f. The first legislature of Bahrain was dissolved by decree of the emir on 26 ‘August 1975. 
g. Following a referendum held on 24 November 1996, the Supreme Council elected in November-December 1995 was replaced by a bicameral National Assembly comprising some of the members of the 
former Supreme Council. h. Data refer to the turnout at the previous election. i. Amendments to the 1994 constitution established an upper house, the National Assembly. Elections held on 23 March 
2000. j. The parliament elected in 1990 has never been convened nor authorized to sit, and many of its members were detained or forced into exile. k. Parliament has been dissolved or suspended for an 


indefinite period. |. Transitional appointed unicameral parliament created by decree. m. Transitional unicameral parliament dissolved following change of regime in May 1997. 
Source: Columns 1-4, 6 and 7:\PU 2000a; column 5:\PU 2000a; and International IDEA 1997. 
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26 Crime 


Total Total 
Juvenile recorded recorded Recorded Recorded homicides 
People convictions crimes drug offences rapes In In largest 
— be х (рег (рег (per 100,000 — country city 
ota 00,000 100,000. women aged (рет 100,000 (per 100,000 
100,000) convictions) people)* people)®.15.and above) рю people) 
HDI rank 1994 1994 1994 1994 1994 1994 1994 — Largest city 
{High human development i : 
1 Canada 117.9 41.0 9,982 207.2 2613 20 28 Toronto 
2 Norway + © ak ʻi = a "7 s 
3 United States 5539 x 5,367 96.8 9.0 21.3 New York City 
4 Australia 945 x E & 199.1 49 ^ Mt 
5 Iceland £ " ~ ^ а < 
6 Sweden 70.4 19.3 12,671 350.6 49,9 12.0 209 Stockholm 
7 Belgium 744 5 5,733 148.4 21.1 3.4 ai- x 
8 Netherlands 56.8 73 z T s E a 
9 Japan 370 04 1493 185 30 14 15 Tokyo 
10 United Kingdom E o F b а $ е 
11 Finland 624 10.5 7641 116.3 18.1 10.5 14.6 — Helsinki 
12 France А 5 6,787 93.3 274 = 5-6 
13 Switzerland б 11.2 5,115 573.9 92 2 114 Zurich 
14 Germany f 12.0 5 - = а ">. 
15 Denmark 674 “ 10,508 300.9 218 5.1 8. Copenhagen 
16 Austria 91.5 49 6,283 149.0 16.3 35 53 Vienna 
17 Luxembourg 109.2 à 5,254 2 ч f^ ER. 
18 Ireland A " k * " E A. 
19 Italy 89.6 18 3800 66.9 34 53 41 Rome 
20 New Zealand x x 2 - E - ro 
21 Spain 7 3 1,770 2 72 У em 
22 Cyprus 25.1 50 590 18.4 25 16 13 Nicosia 
23 Israel 188.5 68 1408 163.6 T " * 
24 Singapore 2549 уйа AER 62.9 6. 3 ELS 
25 Greece 16.4 58 2,909 243 58 29 31 Athens 
26 Hong Kong, China (SAR) 199.1 56 1449 762 42 16 16 Hong Kong 
27 Malta 56.0 к 2,114 67.6 6.8 30 - 
28 Portugal 102.1 150 i à Е x E dic. 
29 Slovenia 523 140 2241 210 28.6 57 63 Ljubljana 
30 Barbados 4 d - А 2: 7 
31 Korea, Rep. of 137.8 60 2,945 33 362 102 вд Sena 
32 Brunei Darussalam 3129 с ^ Р » vi ap 
33 Bahamas " " 1,759 2726 2205 828 
34 Czech Republic 181.5 97 
35 Argentina ES - f a; 
36 Kuwait 20 X ym 1302 18 s 
37 Antigua and Barbuda ^ E т " 1 E mie 
38 Chie 1559 o6 8781 кэ 191 45 3 =z 
39 Urugua 101.9 - 2342 т Б 8 Brati 
40 Skis 1386 02 — 25 16 100 38 буны 
41 Bahrain d t E by ы У 3 
ad 131 2.2 cates 
42 Qatar g 23 851 ; 
43 =й 1237 97 3795 m d iia E 2) 
44 Poland Е d у 
45 United Arab Emi Б Ж 6.2 Tallinn 
46 Estonia ыз 293.6 2,384 22 4636 257 2 
"Medium human de fopme ar 
47 Saint Kitts and Nevis " y y 4 97 8.4 бап Jose 
138 264 . 
48 Costa Rica 119.0 - [ү $5 ns 84 146 Zagreb 


49 Croatia 49.9 65 
50 Trinidad and Tobago i 5 
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26 Crime 


Total 
ИШЕ. Сз. чк РОИА Recorded homicides 
People convictions crimes drug offences rapes In In largest 
incarcerated (as % of (per (per (per 100,000 country city 
(per total 100,000 100,000 women aged (рег 100,000 (per 100,000 
100,000) convictions) ^ people)? people) > 15 and above) people) people) 
HDI rank 1994 1994 1994 1994 1994 1994 1994 Largest city 

51 Dominica = = á г X m 
52 Lithuania 278.3 17.5 1,576 9.0 10.5 15.0 
53 Seychelles & S Ф 
54 Grenada 2 
55 Mexico 92.8 
56 Cuba = & М Z t = EET 
57 Belarus 4778 11.4 1,161 13.9 15.3 99 63 Minsk 
5B Belize z * - = = us ан ood 
59 Panama 215.2 - = 115.3 34.1 12.5 ж ow 
60 Bulgaria 99.1 7л 2,361 У 25.3 11.2 10.5 Sofia 
61 Malaysia 122.8 0.7 390 53.1 15.5 к 
62 Russian Federation 580.2 12.1 1779 50.5 22.1 23.2 а R 
63 Latvia 359.7 10.5 1,608 10.9 11.5 16.2 1.9 Riga 
64 Romania E a 1,042 1.2 15.1 7.6 w TS 
65 Venezuela т t a 
66 Fiji 
67 Suriname Е - x is pS 5 w o 
68 Colombia 85.2 5, 614 40.0 15.2 78.6 71.4 Bogota 
69 Macedonia, TFYR 62.8 22.9 1,094 54 5.1 3.7 4.1 Skopje 
70 Georgia 140.9 + 323 20.4 23 144 eB 
71 Mauritius 96.0 E 3607 177.0 8.5 34 4.8 Portlouis 
72 Libyan Arab Jamahiriya 5 5 " = - - NE. 
73 Kazakhstan a 25 1,185 56.3 30.8 15.6 21.9 Alma-Ata 
74 Brazil 
75 Saudi Arabia 
76 Thailand T a об R М à 
77 Philippines 258 ls 139 н 12.2 9,5 
78 Ukraine bs > 1,102 54.7 7.6 9.6 
79 Saint Vincent and the Grenadines di i 7,202 5 u 14.4 
80 Peru 84.0 
81 Paraguay 
82 Lebanon E t ж d ы 5 
83 Jamaica 2 3 2114 236.2 1278 298 62.4 Kingston and Saint Andrew 
84 Sri Lanka E “ 3 " ч 3 NEC 
85 Turkey 744 46 360 38 2.5 29 4.0 Istanbul 
86 Oman 
87 Dominican Republic 
88 Saint Lucia 
89 Maldives Г " 5 m E 
90 Azerbaijan A 5.2 248 29.9 29 8.9 14.2 Ваш 
91 Ecuador jh te 521 143,6 26.4 18.5 28.8 — Guayaquil 
92 Jordan " б 707 y 24 57 
93 Armenia 5; А 
94 Albania i‘ ў " L 
95 Samoa (Western) 140.9 А 741 70.7 18.9 6.1 3.0 Ара 
96 Guyana 174.5 
97 Iran, Islamic Rep. of я a » m 
98. Kyrgyzstan . 2%] 3 895 554 0 3 
99 China р : 270 123 


100 Turkmenistan 
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26 Crime 


Total Total 
Juvenile ^ recorded recorded Recorded Recorded homicides 
i People convictions crimes drug offences rapes in In largest 
incarcerated — (as % of (per (per (per 100,000 country Фу 
(рег total 100,000 100,000 мютеп aged (рег 100,000 (per 100,000 
100,000) convictions) ^ people)* people)" 15 амі above) people) people) 
HDI rank 1994 1994 1994 1994 1994 1994 1994 Largest city 
101 Tunisia d = 3 n È 3 
102 Moldova, Rep. of 215.1 M 858 66 15.6 $5 m 
103 South Africa ы} 103 Е 2 Fs = # 
104 El Salvador 109.0 2 ч ie Š ^s А 
105 Саре Verde P T i > ~ а & 
106 Uzbekistan Ж Е T Б Я a ove 
107 Algeria M Е 3 = : 8 
108 Viet Nam “~ » E & * al 
109 Indonesia 22.6 50.6 80 0.4 26 z 
110 Tajikistan 
111 Syrian Arab Republic E E 16 194 27 13 2 
112 Swaziland is 5 Ks 5 " Е, 
113 Honduras ў- e - E су = m. 
114 Bolivia E á 789 16 1028 233 317  laPa 
115 Namibia S v = 3 2 -: 4 
116 Nicaragua 743 5. 1,072 224 109.7 25.6 187 Managua 
117 Mongolia Ё E a = S M JN 
118 Vanuatu X а б Ы " үг z 
119 Egypt 3 229 36 1522 0 15 07 Caio 
120 Guatemala m ^ R » 6 - 8 
121 Solomon Islands 2 d = s c 
122 Botswana ic = - - x E 
123 Gabon a k ts = - - 
124 Morocco n » 855 557 112 18 
125 Myanmar 8 88.4 A гм » s ба 
126 Iraq ” “ Е, e" d - E 
127 Lesotho as s t » * 2 . u 
128 India d T 600 22 46 73 41 Mumbai 
129 Ghana " ч - А 
130 Zimbabwe 6,220 94.1 101.2 16.0 
131 Equatorial Guinea ^ oy ә 
132 Sáo Tomé and Principe 792 5 1,005 
133 Papua New Guinea E - E 
134 Cameroon 
135 Pakistan 
136 Cambodia 3 NS 
137 Comoros E - e УЯ » А M 
138 Kenya - * Ў ü 
139 Congo z = 
“Low human development. ' 
140 Lao People's Dem. Вер. " Я 5 2 2 13 04 18 Antananarivo 
141 Madagascar 151.4 " Ў ў Ф а... 
142 Bhutan A E б A 1 
.0 8.1 3.5 
148 Sudan 24.1 АШ : ` 
144 Nepal E " 5 E 
145 Togo = 
146 Bangladesh С 
147 Mauritania ^ A 
148 Yemen ^ й 
149 Djibouti - 
150 Haiti - 
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Juvenile Аё Ad к Н ЕЕ Heorkedhamkddes _ 
People convictions crimes drug offences гареѕ In In largest 
incarcerated (as % of (per (per (per 100,000 ^ country city 
(per total 100,000 100,000 women aged (рег 100,000 (рег 100,000 
100,000) convictions) people)? peopl) 15 and above) реоріе) people) 
HDI rank 1994 1994 1994 1994 1994 1994 1994 Largest city 


151 Nigeria 

152 Congo, Dem. Rep. of the e z x ы H 4 "EE 
а мен be 294.1 K 779 37 15.7 15.8 20.20 Lusaka 
154 Côte d'ivoire > = е 
155 Senegal 

156 Tanzania, U. Rep. of „> = 

157 Вепіп # 

158 Uganda 544 

159 Eritrea t 

160 Angola 

161 Gambia 

162 Guinea z T " M 

164 Rwanda E % 

165 Mali 


166 Central African Republic 
167 Chad 

168 Mozambique 

169 Guinea-Bissau 

170 Burundi 4 
171 Ethiopia 4 
172 Burkina Faso s 
173 Niger af 
174 Sierra Leone 


Note: These crime data are reported to the United Nations by each country, and so depend heavily on the national law enforcement and reporting system. 
а. Total of all recorded crimes. b. Total of all recorded drug crimes, including possession and trafficking. 


Source: Columns 1-4 and 6:calculated on the basis of data from UN 20004; column 5: calculated on the basis of data from UN 20004; and UN 1998c; column 7: calculated on the basis of data from UN 
20009; and UN 1995b; column 8: UN 20008. 
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27 Personal 


distress 
Injuries 
and People killed 
— Births by disasters * 
2 to By — Intemally Refugee: * 
Suicides 
accidents Divorces mothers single displaced — Bycountry Ву country 


people) . Male Female mange)? (% killed disaster (thousands) ^ (thousands) (thousands) 
HDI rank 1997 _ 1993-98. 1993-98 1996 1993-985 1980-99 1980-99 1998" 1998 1998! 


1 Canada 


2 Norway 276 191 6.2 43 28 634 # % 
3 United States 1,266 193 44 49 128 — 11,539 1,265 : 5241 E 
4 Australia ы 190 51 * 49 647 75 5 618 Я 
5 Iceland 552 164 38 39 52 38 20 : 03 à 
6 Sweden 246 20.0 85 64 20 300 200 А 1788 i 
7 Belgium 700 679 110% 56 29 345 193 р 361 & 
8 Netherlands 82 134 65 4 13 143 48 " 1318 

9 Japan i! 243 ШЕ Ü 14 — 9005 5,502 f 19 2 
10 United Kingdom 559 11.0 32 53 73 1805 329 & 116. 5 
11 Finland 183 387 — 107 56 24 930 912 А 123 { 
12 France 304 304 108 43 18 ' 1,553 178 т 140.2 T 
13 Switzerland 384 309 122 40 13 23 105 » 819 2 
14 Germany | 621 221 81 4 26 575* 101" à 949.2 а 
15 Denmark 192 243 98 35 A 389 158 Р, 700 " 
16 Austria 651 300 100 38 40 180 38 5 803 і 
17 Luxembourg 374 290 98 39 20 0 0 Е 07 ^ч 
18 Ireland 371 719 - 46 3 55 438 329 2 06 d 
19 Italy 483 12.7 4.0 2 2з 4197 2,614 $ 683 a 
20 New Zealand К 238 58 4 76 45 10 б 41 a 
21 Spain 330 125 37 v 31 1,916 340 Б 60 02 
22 Cyprus 603 А 4 13 3.6 56 ә 26 01 2 
23 Israel 810 82 26 26 34 179 n = - 5 
24 Singapore z 143 8.0 P 18 27 24 > Q - 
25 Greece 330 5] 12 18 43 — 1804 1,000 > 59 5 
26 Hong Kong, China (SAR) h 15.9 9j а 20 509 130 1.0 

27 Malta 203 59 21 ә 48 102 12 06 Е 
28 Portugal 694 103 34 л 68 502 и. s 03 02 
29 Sloveria 453 480 139 26 43 0! 0 - 35 33 
30 Barbados = 95 31 d 1412 0 0 - 4 
31 Korea, Rep. of 145 67 08 390 458 

32 Brunei Darussalam Б - B 6.3 з 

33 Bahamas : 3) 00 AUN Гр сд n + 4 
34 Crech Republic an 240 68 61 77 48 29 3 E . 
35 Argentina x 10.6 29 157 762 79 - 

36 Kuwait 7 {#® 19 a - : E 

37 Anti : 0.0 0.0 4 Е hi Я 
А Pen and Barbuda i ii 1 i 157 1,221 180 it pa 74 
39 Uruguay T 16.6 9 429 3 16.5 ү i S 5 б : 
40 Slovakia 249 т ^ 34 : ¢ 

41 Bahrain 3 2 4 2 E d E 7 Д 3 
42 Qatar - т 5 z 5 3 0 д 54 24 
43 Hungary 257 492 156 46 102 m es Ў a an 
1) Foland C ME А ee um ыт р 112 ч 05 $ 
45 United Arab Emirates - 9 x > 129 909! 909! A 7 04 
46 Estonia 146 643 е - 

Medium human de velopn : 
ае е d RENT E C са 230 : 
8 Costa Rica E Н у 15 5.1 45! 35! 72 290 334.6 
49 Croatia 378 342 [v 137 13 6 я К 
T 174 . 2 j 


50 Trinidad and Tobago 
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27 Personal 


distress 
— People killed 
h Births by disasters? 
from read to By Internally ___ Refugees? — 
Suicides Divorces mothers single — displaced By country By country 
(per 100,000 {Per 100,000 people) (ас оор — under20 ^ Total ^ worst people ofasylum of origin 
people) Male Female marriages)? (96) killed disaster (thousands) (thousands) ^ (thousands) 
HDI rank 1997 1993-08* 1993-98 1996 1993-98: 1980-99 1980-99 1998* 1998 1998! 
51 Dominica 2 Е = i 25.7% 14 n а ы " 
52 Lithuania 187 737 13.7 55 110 16 10 $ Q 04 
53 Seychelles x s « - 16.2 5 5 : " 
54 Grenada Ж x 14 2 3 0 0 " К 
55 Mexico s 54 1.0 i 156 16,456 8,776 Y 283 
56 Cuba B 256 14.9 А 138 978 359 Е 11 20 
57 Belarus 86 487 96 68 14.1 74! 54! - 0.1 3 
58 Belize E 12.0 0.9 E 175 2) 22 = 34 
59 Panama S 5 S ad 18.4 260 57 " 12 $ 
60 Bulgaria 94 25.3 9.7 28 20.4 124 50 e 02 19 
61 Malaysia Т 3 E x 30 1,300 200 t 50.6 a 
62 Russian Federation 139 729 137 65 Р 5,264! 1,989! 172 128.6 52 
63 Latvia 211 59.5 118 63 93 $ ? s " 0.9 
64 Romania 46 211 43 24 16.0 719 161 s 10 42 
65 Venezuela " 83 19 > 199 31,487 30,000 = 0.2 
66 Fiji Ё Р E 11.29 173 28 
67 Suriname - 16.6 9 7.29 p 17.2 169 169 Я " * 
68 Colombia 5 55 1.5 x 2223 28369 21,800 is 0.2 19 
69 Macedonia, TFYR 170 P r 5 10.1 196 i 115! ^ 17 11.3 
70 Georgia 49 543 2.09 12 19.7 461! 270! 277 () 345 
71 Mauritius E 20.6 6.4 2 10.6 166 159 Y Е 01 
72 Libyan Arab Jamahiriya >” # e = 3.0 310 157 “ 10.6 > 
73 Kazakhstan 95 519 9.5 39 12.0 218! 118! 3 83 197 
74 Brazil Е 56% 1.69 5 18.8 7,345 934 * 23 
75 Saudi Arabia г a = - У 2822 1,426 = 5.5 5 
76 Thailand - 56 24 2 11.6 4,482 458 ч 138.3 205 
77 Philippines P 25 12 = « — 31540 4,884 й 0.3 451 
78 Ukraine 94 38.2 9 9.29 63 i 581! 204! s 6.1 28 
79 Saint Vincent and the Grenadines - Е a = 215 3 3 d А - 
80 Peru 5 Т E E 1339 16,267 8,000 ts 04 26 
81 Paraguay 4 34 12 ? 45 132 76 н () - 
82 Lebanon Е ы g х 4 90 45 M 3.7 5.4 
83 Jamaica $ „> P y 237 367 187 s () - 
84 Sri Lanka x 447 16.6 T 83 1422 325 603 Q 873 
85 Turkey 176 5 T 6 120 22810 17,127 * 2.5 327 
86 Отап i ta * “ " 26 26 " a 
87 Dominican Republic te 0.0 0.0 + 78 943 288 " 0.6 
88 Saint Lucia з & 1 d A 54 45 
89 Maldives " T Р А 10.0 10 10 A 5 E 
90 Azerbaijan 38 15 0.3 15 95 498 ! 2931 576 221.6 328.5 
91 Ecuador A 6.4 32 » 16.4 8,075 4,000 = 03 
92 Jordan © $ а 5 T 33 15 E 0.8 is 
93 Armenia 48 363 1.09 18 18.1 106! 35! 1 310.0 190.2 
94 Albania 19 29 17 7 299 187 68 223 15 
95 Samoa (Western) » # ч М x 21 13 
96 Guyana d 146 6.5 т x 0 0 5 А, E 
97 Iran, Islamic Rep. of Я 03% 0.19 z « 46,170 36,000 б 1,931.3 52.2 
98 Kyrgyzstan 96 17.6 38 25 113 236! 111! D 14.6 74 
99 China * 143 17.9 « — 60549 3,656 а 292.3 99.4 
100 Turkmenistan a 8.1 34 18 323 40! 40! N 14.6 15 
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27 Personal 


distress 
Injuries 
and People killed 
deaths Births by disasters * 
from road ^ 
to ву internally Refugees 
e ow ‘on nad Divorces mothers single displaced By country Ву country 
per 100,000 а (as%of — under20 Total worst — people of asylum — of origin 
people) Male Female mariages)é (%) killed ^ disaster (thousands) (thousands) (thousands) 
HDI rank 1997 199398° 1993-98: 1996 1993-98* 198099 198099 1998: 1998 1998! 
101 Tunisia ч 3 s a = 462 17 в 05 03 
102 Moldova, Rep. of 104 30.9 62 52 198 4! 49 1 Е 22 
103 South Africa ч & E : z 332 400 y 84 у 
104 Е Salvador S 15.6 9 779 t 224 3221 1,000 5 0 96 
105 Cape Verde - T ^ d 147 5 159 7 а be - 
106 Uzbekistan 58 93 32 12 98 148 ' 95! = 11 513 
107 Algeria 2 Ё T d 5.49 3,434 2,590 E 165.2 07 
108 Viet Nam Е E re Б = 14,758 3,500 z 15.0 315.7 
109 Indonesia A. 2 б, es Е 16,596 2,190 Ы 0.1 85 
110 Tajikistan 37 519% 239 13 s 2077 ' 1,346 ' b 3.6 56.1 
111 Syrian Arab Republic ? Ё ^ i * 99 37 A 20.9 3.6 
112 Swaziland " E 5 t = 663 500 m 06 А 
113 Honduras y £ a a$ be 6,776 5,657 Р [^] 01 
114 Bolivia = E z T “ 1,231 329 {н 0.4 ” 
115 Namibia 2 8 e 85 = 120 100 P 35 19 
116 Nicaragua E 47 22 = 19.3 9 3,188 2,447 F 05 18.9 
117 Mongolia á E > ” 75 312 41 5 5 L 
118 Vanuatu г! z i - à 108 48 * 7 ~ 
119 Egypt " Ё T “ 24 4,087 600 а 63 01 
120 Guatemala Y h ы - і 2,012 620 Ф 08 276 
121 Solomon Islands у * T А a 138 101 = 02 
122 Botswana А 2 = Š E 211 183 24 
123 Gabon M b ч б d 142 72 2 11 Е 
124 Morocco % S E й 9.2 918 243 c 0.3 01 
125 Myanmar t ^ T x > 2,558 730 s ч 129.6 
126 Iraq > E * 4 ё T " E 1041 5908 
127 Lesotho m x E à А - E ^ 
128 India Я 114 80 s 2 9110/1 9,843 - 1855 91 
129 Ghana e E Ф a t 3,169 1270 > 146 124 
130 Zimbabwe £ 1069 5.29 К: 145 222 131 08 - 
c 02 
131 Equatorial Guinea ү к. P 1 
132 São Tomé and Principe 5 ee 2182 5 82 02 
os | гш шсш i 
s 1,202.5 . 
135 Pakistan Sn psc. MR $ x 
506 i à . 
136 Cambodia 22 = E 
137 C 318 127 ь 
отого 4,905 1,000 Г, 238.2 48 
138 Kenya 600 220 У 264 168 
139 Congo 


“Low human 


Ud Н 908 500 Ps E 13.5 
140 Lao People's Dem. Rep. “ » ^ 1 1702 304 ~ А 
141 Madagascar 3 ^ 3 : 5 m 2 | Г 1057 
9 Bhutan б А 8 : "457579 150000 4 3915 3742 
43 Sudan х 2 Е 038.0 x 126.1 а 
144 Nepal Р 4 " £ a д, Р 118 27 
145 Тодо x h к - E ia 

11.49 186,935 138866 E 223 À 
146 Bangladesh 7 “ А d 2521 220 | BA 67.6 
x ^ " á 

147 Mauritania - “ i d 4298) 2,8001 z 614 14 
148 Yemen E z i E 5 261 145 2 23.6 3.0 
149 Djibouti » ч 7 Lo MR . - 


150 Haiti 
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27 Personal 


distress 
— People killed 
} Births by disasters * 

Refugees > 
from road to By Internally —— 1 "etugees’ —— 
accidents Suicides Divorces mothers single displaced Ву country Ву country 

(per 100,000 {ре 100,000 people) (as%of ^ under20 Total worst people of asylum of origin 
people) Male Female marriages)? (96) killed ^ disaster (thousands) ^ (thousands) — (thousands) 
HDI rank 1997 1993-08* 1993-98 1996 1993-98* 1980-99 1980-99 1998* 1998 1998! 
151 Nigeria 2 : E Е . 30028 10,391 y 79 14 
152 Congo, Dem. Rep. of the 2 $ z 2 ч 3,663 500 i 240.3 152.4 
153 Zambia ğ * 4 E " 3,162 1,231 š 168.6 s. 
154 Côte d'Ivoire Д а б > u 298 49 - 119.9 3 
155 Senegal + t C 5 " 1,189 4n Е 60.8 9.5 
156 Tanzania, U. Rep. of 3 s = 5 S 5441 1871 s 543.9 
157 Benin 3 & ^ а $ 655 228 Š 29 à 
158 Uganda & E E 5 t. 1248 197 а 204.5 90 
159 Eritrea Ё ә = + c 130 72 ч 2.5 345.4 
160 Angola 5 4 d a К 4,162 2,168 Р 10.6 315,9 
161 Gambia 4 P. > “мч t 292 120 zs 10.3 Ре; 
162 бшпга 3 E E b н 1,121 356 $ 413.7 0.3 
163 Malawi 3 2 E n 14.9 9 1273 700 E 0.4 3 
164 Rwanda 2 s 3 д 4 483 237 625 33.4 73.4 
165 Mali 3 s = E 15.6 9 7,128 3,615 " 11.6 36 
166 Central African Republic x & = E = 94 56 us 43.0 0.2 
167 Chad $ & E = rf 4,918 3,000 > 8.8 59.3 
168 Mozambique $ $ & 2 © 113,974 100,000 " 0.1 s 
169 Guinea-Bissau 5 $ 2 E à 1,455 781 196 6.6 8.9 
170 Burundi 3 & $ 4 S 398 220 {4 25.1 500.0 
171 Ethiopia » 5 - » n 311,602 300,000 = 262.0 53.2 
172 Burkina Faso å 4 k ж 5 9,496 4,071 t 0.6 
173 Niger E á Ё * 3; 6,137 3,022 i 3.7 ^ 
174 Sierra Leone 2 a 5 E № 1,427 352 670 99 411.0 
Ali developing countries z К А е „13773181 4 i 7,419.0 
Least developed countries * & Ж м E 853,130 T - x 2,662.5 
Arab States n А - ceca АТЛЫ ROO : E 799.2 
East Asia t “ s ‘a s 65,312 T - A 293.3 
East Asia (excluding China) 4 a 3 ur 5 4,763 Т - " 10 
Latin America and the Caribbean s Y M 74 134,667 T - Я 742 T 
South Asia Ф = + T -. 365847 T - $ 3,467.7 T 
South Asia (excluding India) ы 7 = t a 255,716 T - E 3,282.2 
South-East Asia and the Pacific * * z d ч 76,954 Т - A 212.7 
Sub-Saharan Africa р М s А - — 536163 T - M 2,569.4 
Eastern Europe and the CIS 137 г $ а ir 13284 T - 3 7749 
OECD 703 yi t = ri 83,098 T - m 2,690.6 T 
High human development = E + Ш 48,016 T E “A 2,681.7 
Medium human development У 8 Ф if ЗО. è ik 5313.8 
Low human development ^ t 2 к «. . 880175 T B 2,850.9 T 
High income 788 rs a is “ 39,718 T - М " 
Medium income 5 E 2 s « . 263,692 T - v 2,769.1 T 
шикш . E ^ К ^. 126002 T : ? 54154 Т 
Warid NS T A 5 E - ^ « 1429412 T s 10,8463 T d 


a. Data refer to natural and technological disasters. b. Data refer to the end of 1998. They do not include Palestinian refugees. c. Data refer to the most recent year available during the period specified in 
the column heading. d. Data refer to divorces and marriages in 1996. e. Includes only those to whom the United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees (UNHCR) extends assistance in pursuance to a spe- 
cial request by a competent organ of the United Nations. f. The origin of refugees is not available or Teported for many countries. The numbers for many nationalities are therefore underestimated. g. Data 
refer to a year or period other than that specified in the column heading. h. Data prior to 1990 refer to combined data for the Federal Republic of Germany and the Democratic Republic of Germany. i Data 
refer to a period shorter than that indicated in the heading. j. Data prior to 1991 refer to combined data for the Arab Republic of Yemen and the People's Democratic Republic of Yemen. 

Source: Column 1: calculated on the basis of data on injuries and deaths from road accidents and population from UNECE 19992; columns 2 and 3: WHO 1999b; column 4: UNECE 1999b; column 5:UN 
2000; columns 6 and 7: calculated on the basis of data on people killed by disasters from OFDA and CRED 2000; columns 8 and 9: UNHCR 1999c; column 10: UNHCR 1999a. 
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28 Gender and 


education Female primary Female secondary EL 
age group tertiary 
ти ы a = eee 
(% of students " 
(% age Index As % of primary Index AS % of secondary Index As % of Per index [^^ 


15 апд (1985- male school (1985- male school (1985 = male 100,000 tertiary 
= 1985 = As% 
above) : 100) rate аде 9) 100) ratio age giis) 100) ratio women kc che students)’ 


k 
HDI rani 1998 1998 1998 1997 1997 199 1997 1997 1997 1994-97° 1994-97* 1994-97* 1994.97* 
‘High human development = 
1 Canada 4 
"2 
2 Norway E 
3 United States а 289 
4 Australia 2 
5 Iceland o 21 
142 274 
6 Sweden 
7 Belgium u Ju 
8 Netherlands 91 187 
9 Japan 16 130 
10 United Kingdom 103 253 
11 Finland 106 238 
12 France 16 309 
13 Switzerland 59 158 
14 Germany 0 229 
15 Denmark 14 293 
16 Austria 901 256 
17 Luxembourg " = 
18 Ireland 105 339 
19 Кау 11 345 
20 New Zealand 2 n ~ 999 100. 100 94.0 107 10 5093 190 no 330 
21 Spain 96.5 103 98 99.9 100 100 93.0 104 102 4,405 188 18 329 
22 Cyprus 947 107 96 7 2 > : Ё; № 1,471 317 175 VA 
23 Israel 937 105 96 ^ 3 - Žž 5 Я 352 137 108 М 
24 Singapore 87.6 112 91 90.5 93 98 74.8 12 98 2,255 202 8 - 
25 Greece 955 106 9) 999 100 100 93.1 "n4 104 3256 185 89 t 
26 Hong Kong, China (SAR) 89.1 111 93 93.2 95 104 71.5 97 107 1,437 € K 79* м 
27 Майа 920 107 101 99.9 103 100 833 101 96 2,254 820 107 208 
28 Portugal 89.0 111 94 999 100 100 91.0 151 103 3,532 3% 1 33 
29 Slovenia 996 100 100 b н Я н 4 « . QE ^ V9 19 303 
30 Barbados 4 $ 100 "8 95 95 83.1 105 94 2,920 * 18 462 
31 Korea, Rep. of 959 105 97 99.9 100 100 99.9 116 100 4,629 27 61 17.1 
32 Brunei Darussalam 86.7 119 92 88.5 113 101 83.9 100 bi 636 196 16 361 
33 Bahamas 965. (100. .1022. 999. . 0f А а. epa 5 
34 Czech Republic A È . 99 100 100 99.9 108 100 1896 224 89 248 
35 Argentina 966 102 100 999 103 100 79.8 107 108 - - - - 
36 Kuwait PUB 25^ ABC Е NEC Г ИГ УН: | ЖАРАР ИМЕ NUNC ү 
37 Antigua and Barbud, ч , e: A & х e a дз T e 2 ^ 
38 Chie je 952-1403 00 000100701 089.2 48. 9: 882^ ИБ AOS 372 ABO 585.294 
39 Uruguay 98.0 102 101 948 107 101 88.7 110 112 з M ү d 
40 Slovakia ў t Е B ч $ » E . 1,860 p : 
41 Bahrain 812 122 90 98.8 99 101 90.8 93 108 1975*  135* ar 
42 Qatar 817 114 102 84.5 88 103 72.0 90 97 3,278 116 104 216 
43 Hungary gato a ТО 5672000899 8 22 te pe ү Le Les d 
44 Poland 997 100 100 993 100 10 А , E 
3 i 105 1722 200 68 423 
45 United | ‚ 118 105 813 10 96 799 153 ; 
3 E Emirates 774 Н É E 100 100 87.4 87 103 2,990 169 р 102, 26.2 «d 
“Medium human development — Ў : 
47 Saint Kitts and Nevi б i i - ” 3j E i cane 2 
48 Costa fica i: 954 103 100: 925. 440 102 569 109 104 x E т ae 
49 Croatia 969 104 og 999 100 10 730 88 i ‘60153 D 382 
50 Trinidad and Tobago 915 105 96 999 1038 10 722 97 s 


* AND ACHIEVING EQUALITY FOR ALL WOMEN AND MEN 


28 Gender and 


Female primary Female secondary 


i Female 
— age group age group à 
Female adult enrolment (adjusted) enrolment (adjusted) би: 
. liteay — Ratio Ratio Female tertiary eii 
Rate (% of (% of students (as % of 
(% age Index As%of primary Index As % of secondary Index As%of Per Index female 


sand (1985= male school (1985= male school (1985= male 100,000 (1985 = As % of tertia 
above) 100) rate аде дій) 100) ratio аео) ^ 100) ratio women 100) males students)? 


HDI rank 1998 1998 1998 1997 1997 1997 1997 1997 1997 1994-97 1994-97 1994-97 1994-976 
cune MM И ed tepidis E i E ЭЖЖ ИЖ 
51 Dominica 2 » t © „ 2 & 2 “ $, “ P x 
52 Lithuania 99.4 101 100 3 4 Т - " - 2,530 78 130 379 
53 Seychelles " E = - E 
54 Grenada 5, " i a P. 4 = * s $ ” 3 Y 
55 Mexico 88.7 108 96 999 100 10 640 104 94 1645 136 90 284 
56 Cuba 96.3 103 100 99.9 107 10 726 96 108 1,223 48 152 298 

57 Belarus 99.4 101 100 = Е A T = 3 3,313 - 110 
58 Belze 92.5 109 99 999 112 100 626 105 97 т = E b. 
59 Panama 91.5 105 99 902 100 101 717 111 101 3,224 108 149 359 
60 Bulgaria 97.6 103 99 992 102 103 754 78 95 3,729 271 151 457 
61 Malaysia 82.0 119 90 999 100 100 685 129 115 646€ 121° 91° 3 
62 Russian Federation 993 101 100 — 999 107 100 907 91 107 3,157 78 1її — 343 
63 Latvia 99.8 100 100 — 999 100 100 805 87 100 2,474 129 125 364 
64 Romania 96.9 103 98 999 115 10 763 80 101 1893 304 109 336 
65 Venezuela 914 107 9) 856 96 103 542 181 124 : 
66 Fiji 89.9 109 95 999 103 10 844 130 100 
67 Suriname EA Е ^s 99.9 106 100 Б z а а % В. д 
68 Colombia 912 106 100 894 132 10 782 126 105 16822 141 105 335 
69 Macedonia, TFYR А М 2 ы Ай i “i 9 à 1,696 " 120 359 
70 Georgia z 2 . 886 99 99 753 75 99 3,116 Bs 98 396 
71 Mauritius 803 112 9) 966 97 10 699 141 106 568 684 101 
72 Libyan Arab Jamahiriya 654 159 73 999 106 100 999 122 100 1,542 х 92‹ 4 
73 Kazakhstan h 4 а а a А 5 s S 3,090 а 118 392 
74 Brazil 845 110 100 943 121 94 670 136 103 1,172 " 16 340 
75 Saudi Arabia 644 155 78 580 137 93 529 127 82 1529 190 100 438 
76 Thailand 932 108 96 892 101 108 469 191 97 2,138* " 111° А 
77 Philippines 946 105 100 99.9 102 100 — 785 118 102 3,383 " 133 
78 Ukraine 99.4 100 100 2 A if 4 + 4 2,963 * a 111° 
79 Saint Vincent and the Grenadines * * » 9 Ў 1 А 5s З 
80 Реги 843 112 90 933 98 99 81.1 106 94 $ Е 
81 Paraguay 91.5 107 9 970 107 101 60.1 164 97 976 С 100 470 
82 Lebanon 791 116 86 749 99 97 - т Ё 2,604 " 92 363 
83 Jamaica 899 108 M0 957 97 100 724 111 107 647 156 72 — 3 
84 Sri Lanka 883 107 94 999 100 100 793 112 109 388 128 69 314 
85 Turkey 75.0 123 81 98.1 101 98 48.5 134 72 1636 263 55 287 
86 Oman 57.5 217 74 66.7 105 97 65.1 319 96 662 1,226 9| 325 
87 Dominican Republic 828 109 10 93,6 94 105 82.1 141 109 2,600 Е 140 К 
88 Saint Lucia * e 4 ў x 
89 Maldives 96.0 104 100 
90 Azerbaijan “ ү x ya x: if i е: Š 1,468 59 94 
91 Ecuador 88.7 108 96 99.9 104 100 513 79 101 x y " E 
92 Jordan 826 130 88 A li S n ^ x „20395 
93 Armenia 93  W3 98 x RS. А SO l4 . —— UEM 
94 Albania 762 124 84 ч ^ J E » 1260 181 137 447 
95 Samoa (Western) 781^ 48. 92. 98 94 tW ў " to Nec 
96 Guyana 97.8 103 99 930 93 100 764 104 104 1073 386 10 274 
97 Iran, Islamic Rep. of 674 143 82 892 120 98 758 168 88 1,311 533 6o 212 
98 Kyrgyzstan 5 T . 993 99 100 — 787 79 102 1,117 М 106 3 
99 China 746 123 82 99,9 114 100 65.1 145 88 307 164 54 p 
100 Turkmenistan # к Se 5 É " 4 я À M is 4 P 
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28 Gender and 
education Female primary Female secondary 


Female 

age group 
t age group tertiary 
— —Wenxy sU ce Ratio Ratio Female tertiary enrolment 
Rate (% of (% of students (as % of 
(% age Index As % of primary Index As % of seconda Index As%of Pe Index female 


1Sand (1985— тае school (1985= male school (1985= male 100,000 (1985- As% of tertiary 
above) 10) rate  agegiis) 100) ratio age gir) 10) ratio women 100) males students)? 


HDI rank 1998 1998 1998 1997 197 197 1997 1997 1997 1904.975 1994-97^ 1994.97 1994-97? 

aaae 9р 1984977 1994-97" 19949)! 1994-979 
101 Tunisia 579 148 23 99 14 1% 74 167 95 1,208 295 8 324 
102 Moldova, Rep. of 979 104 98 $ " % + 39b 220253 Š u1 368 
103 South Africa 839 108 98 999 з — 1. — 969 140 10 15% M 90 294 
104 El Salvador 750 115 93 891 Q8 10 367  !4 19 198 15 97 287 
105 Саре Verde 646 137 Ua 999. 10. 10003 .355- 128 94 
106 Uzbekistan 834 115 90 r T & = å 4 " 4 - ad 
107 Algeria 543 168 7"» 96 117 93 640 151 88 — 1002 197 68 363 
108 Viet Nam 90.6 107 95 999 "4 100 542 119 97 3 n Y е 
109 Indonesia 805 121 88 98.6 103 99 534 115 91 812 " 53 238 
110 Tajikistan 98.6 103 99 $ Є E i ж $ 211 2 47 126 
111 Syrian Arab Republic 58.1 142 67 906 98 9) 394 79 87 1298 106 2 зо 
112 Swaziland 773 120 9] 953 M8. 1020 788 128 93 627 x 99 123 
113 Honduras 735 115 100 886 95 103 379 mi m 871 13 79 259 
114 Bolivia 778 121 85 949 115 95 371 89 86 ^ x a P 
115 Namibia 797 118 97 940 98 106 839 113 108 890 " 154 352 
116 Nicaragua 693 109 100 802 100 14 526 2 08 1,264 132 WO 347 
117 Mongolia 510 150 nN 85 88 106 637 69 13 2204 104 26 536 
118 Vanuatu 4 à . 69.2 96 95 388 111 84 К $ а Е 
119 Egypt 48 148 64 906 12 91 70.1 158 88 1467 141 64 294 
120 Guatemala 597 122 80 702 115 9 317 122 8 М » я 
121 Solomon Islands ў б à 5 - 3 5 3 4 3 E: s = 
122 Botswana 78.2 120 10 826 87 106 913 195 15 545 349 87 239 
123 Gabon a š А E d á is = z - - E . 
124 Morocco 340 171 56 672 137 alge’ 3191051108. 74 971 179 70 284 
125 Муаптаг 795 113 90 985 131 99 530 749 96 77 140 156 606 
126 Iraq 432 159 68 696 80 88 338 74 66 Ms E А = 
127 Lesotho 929 107 131 743 90 18 803 93 12 250 208 15 313 
128 India 435 139 65 7.0 111 86 480 133 68 49 133 61 304 
129 Ghana 599 155 76 48 107 93 g Ik х 535 PRG 27 Se is. 
130 Zimbabwe 829 120 90 922 92 98 — 563 11 91 386 " 4| 140 
131 Equatorial Guinea 715 137 78 79.9 80 102 648 92 90 41° а 14“ 
132 São Tomé and Principe E 3 5 ч S ^ с ч $ E 2 - 
133 Papua New Guinea : 55.1 126 78. 725 121 85 3 7 f 209 294 50 
134 Cameroon 67.1 151 84 59.1 86 92 34.7 90 77 Tn ЖА e 
135 Pakistan 28.9 168 50 i 5 E - E E 
136 Cambodia 19.9 193 35 999 100 100 30.9 109 66 32 к z 110 
137 Comoros 51.6 121 79 454 85 8311106320: [100 82 2: sS ANS - 
138 Kenya 35 141 84 666 se 057 5754 ^ 102 89 7 


139 Congo 715 149 
“Low human development ЛЛ 


Wires me P 158 148 “ 


140 Lao People's Dem. Rep. 302 207 4 62 "4 9 : E AES 
141 Madagascar 578 130 80 594 8&2 102 Е $ 2 ae i 
142 Bhutan EON IQ IO CIS: 253° 196: — 
143 Sudan 43.4 174 64 t ds : A * - c о. 
144 Nepal 217318. 216 Ap els ОПЕ more 29.10 0187 3 A Е: » ts 
145 Togo 384 161 53 ^ 702 "4 74 400 16 i 

€ 1 € € 
146 Bangladesh 286 143 56 696 149 y 156 125 $ їз 7 р ` 
147 Mauritania 310 131 p 598 212 j А 3 105 » 14 167 
148 Yemen 227 266 3 à : p 3 s n 
149 Djibouti бду ЛЫ, Г LIEN M ue, 
150 Haiti 456 142 9| 199 39 105 i 
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28 Genderand | geni Female secondary | 


| Female 
| education casia 
| Female adult Ре... к (adjusted) enrolment (adjusted - | 
\ j literacy Ratio Female tertiary i 
Rate (% of (% cw students (as * of 
(bage Index As%of pimay Index As % of secondary Index As%of Рег Index female 


1Sand (1985- тае school (1985= male school (1985 = male 100,000 (1985= As%of teniam 
above) 100) rate  agegiis) 100) ratio age girls) 100) ratio women 100) males students} 


HDI rank 1998 1998 1998 1997 1997 1997 1997 1997 1997 1994-97 1994-97 1994-97 1994-97% ` 
А —  ———»—Өө——-+--+-———————-—-————————--®--түгЕЕЕ+++ 
151 Nigeria 525 177 75 е, Е zi e S = e э; E d 
152 Congo, Dem. Rep. of the 471 174 66 478 91 70 28.6 99 63 Ж x à 7 
153 Zambia 69.1 131 82 71.7 84 98 34.9 104 71 135 233 39 к 
154 Côte d'ivoire 35.7 202 68 50.3 114 76 23.6 84 53 263 306 31 2 
155 Senegal 258 173 57 53.6 136 82 15.5 120 65 10*  157* 32* d 
156 Tanzania, U. Rep. of 643 150 7 480 85 102 Ы $ J 2 367 24 —91 
157 Benin 26 14 42 504 140 59 183 104 48 96 137 з 126 
158 Uganda 542 146 71 0 2 р 2 i 4 18 369 49 167 
159 Eritrea 382 169 58 279 x 91 343 4 83 24 E 15 a 
160 Angola = 2 x 34.1 70 97 28.0 73 82 ” d Si - 
161 Gambia 275 18 66 582 119 79 251 24 60 106 ы 55 B. 
162 Guinea y А LB 332 189 58 69 73 31 аљ 4 2 $5 
163 Malawi 441 139 6) 997 244 102^ 539 21 59 34 179 42 
164 Rwanda 568 157 79 786 134 101 és t: 4 " А / d 
165 Mali 311 239 6 — 312 217 6e 029 22 56 52 236 24 4 
166 Central African Republic 312 206 55 378 80 6) 127 68 50 35‹ 167° D ЖШ 
167 Chad 306 227 6 352 185 58 96 135 3 187 2] 14 56 
168 Mozambique 270 186 46 343 73 76 171 74 62 19 380 3 290 
169 Guinea-Bissau 173 197 30 388 111 ame 1600-16 51 3 Е 4 is 
170. Burundi ys 1 68 329 93 86 141 155 70 38: 136€ 34 E 
171 Ethiopia 30.5 198 72 27.0 110 62 1.5 109 55 30 125 25 12.1 А 
172 Burkina Faso 12.6 214 39 252 148 64 9.4 196 58 38 158 29 11 
173 Niger 7.4 194 33 18.5 108 61 6.5 163 53 as - T “ 
174 Sierra Leone * s d 38.8 88 79 D 
All developing countries 645 122 80 827 108 94 548 1% 83 
Least developed countries мо 15 67 547 116 8 246 19 66 
Arab States 473 155 66 821 113 91 568 130 85 
East Asia 75 122 83 998 113 100 664 143 88 
East Asia (excluding china) ~ 954. 106 96 982 99 10 945 11 10 
Latin America and the Caribbean 867 108 98 924 108 98 — 658 . 116 10 
South Asia 423 10 64 724 116 86 
South Asia (excluding India) 388 12 63 LET E T Я Ў 
South-East Asia and the Pacic =“ 850 > 113 9 975 1% 99 . 569 126 95 
Sub-Saharan Africa 516 — 146 76 518 101 85 358 111 
Eastern Europe and the CIS : wf F k 2 : 2 х 5 5 
OECD ae i Boy quo dO ВОВ 3.408 98 
High human development j A Y 4993 . 0|  .100.. 947 106 101 
Medium human development ^ 697 — 118 33.. 884 19 95 508 129 86 
Low human development 389 166 65 503 117 80 — 211 116 i 
High income Жы x » 996 10 10 958 105 
Medium income 84.8 106 934 931 107 97 100 n7 97 
Low income 7 596 127 76 794 109. 92 501 i к 
World s Opes Mus BET 119 95 60.8 119 87 


a. Data refer to enrolment in natural and applied sciences. b. Data refer to the most recent year available during the period specified in the column heading. c. Data refer to a year or period other than tà 
specified in the column heading. d. Aggregate is missing or differs from that in table 2, as only literacy data from UNESCO are presented in this table. 
Source: Column 1: UNESCO 2000г; columns 2 and 3: calculated on the basis of adult literacy data for men and women from UNESCO 20002; columns 4 and 7: UNESCO 1999; columns 5, 6, Band аі 


culated on the basis of male and female age group enrolment data from UNESCO 19992; column 10: UNESCO 2000b; columns 11 and 12: calculated on the basis cf data on male and female teria st 
dents from UNESCO 2000b; column 13: UNESCO 1999р. 
i 
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29 Gender and 
economic 


activity 


2 Norway 

3 United States 
4 Australia 

5 Iceland 


6 Sweden 

7 Belgium 

8 Netherlands 

9 Japan 

10 United Kingdom 


11 Finland 

12 France 

13 Switzerland 
14 Germany 
15 Denmark 


16 Austria 

17 Luxembourg 
18 Ireland 

19 Italy 

20 New Zealand 


21 Spain 

22 Cyprus 
23 Israel 

24 Singapore 
25 Greece 


26 Hong Kong, China (SAR) 
27 Malta 

28 Portugal 

29 Slovenia 

30 Barbados 


31 Korea, Rep. of 

32 Brunei Darussalam 
33 Bahamas 

34 Czech Republic 
35 Argentina 


36 Kuwait 

37 Antigua and Barbuda 
38 Chile 

39 Uruguay 

40 Slovakia 


41 Bahrain 

42 Qatar 

43 Hungary 

44 Poland 

45 United Arab Emirates 
46 Estonia 


47 Saint Kitts and Nevis 
48 Costa Rica 

49 Croatia 

50 Trinidad and Tobago 


Female economic activity rate 
(age 15 and above) 
Rate Index As % of 
(%) (1985 = 100) ^ male rate 
1998 1998 1998 


1134 83.1 
109.9 793 
1133 743 
1034 854 
108.4 888 
121 645 
1193 65.2 
105.5 66.4 
1096 732 
1008 85.7 
106.5 752 
1117 65.2 
1054 68.7 
103.8 83.6 
103.8 643 
108.8 56.6 
1158 50.5 
110.9 57.3 
121.4 72 
1186 549 
1098 616 
1186 66.0 
105.2 63.9 
1184 56.8 
102.7 62.8 
1183 35.4 
105.7 70.0 
96.3 79.6 
1079 76.6 
109.4 68.6 
129.0 59.9 
112.9 84.2 
102.0 84.4 
118.2 44.4 
1277 51.4 
1242 44 
1234 65.0 
102.9 845 
1333 370 
1380 394 
987 7.5 
977 793 
1283 36.3 
958 82.2 


125.2 446 
103.1 716 
113.5 57.0 
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ais 


11.7 


04 
13.9 


164 


26.7 


1.8 


58 


82 


109 
103 


Y 
(age 15-24) 


"л 
312 
13.5 


43.4 


424 


103 


231 


44 


65 
59 


62 


38 
74 
71 
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29 Gender and 


economic 
activity ЗЕЕ. 
Unemployment rate unpaid 
Female economic activity rate (%)* family 
(age 15 and above) Total Youth workers 
Rate index As % of (age 15-64) (age 15-24) (as % of 
(%) (1985 = 100) male rate Female Male Female Male total)? 
51 Dominica E i " ә > a T Я 
52 Lithuania 58.0 94.7 793 i Hi & fe 56 
53 Seychelles г + A m 3 s 4 
54 Grenada D = = 5 as ы 5 f 
55 Mexico 38.4 118.6 46.1 36 2.6 6.4 4.7 47 
56 Cuba 48.5 123.4 63.3 
57 Belarus 59.0 96.1 813 
58 Belize 26.3 1184 30.7 T " a Е т 
59 Рапата 42.6 114.9 539 a is % xi 25 
60 Bulgaria 57.4 96.2 86.7 
61 Malaysia 47.5 110.3 59.7 
62 Russian Federation 59.0 96.3 80.8 T 2 E p ы 
63 Latvia 61.2 95.7 81.4 t i * z 54 
64 Romania 51.0 91.7 76.1 5 А T 5 n 
65 Venezuela 42. 121.2 51.9 d 
66 Fiji 34.6 151.6 42.4 
67 Suriname 353 127.6 414 Re E А зе а 
68 Colombia 47.3 132.7 59.1 т 2 " 7 74 
69 Macedonia, TFYR 50.1 108.5 707 i 
70 Georgia 55.7 95.0 76.9 
71 Mauritius 374 121.0 414 5 " s " 54 
72 Libyan Arab Jamahiriya 243 113.7 314 
73 Kazakhstan 60.5 98.3 80.2 
74 Brazil 440 110.6 523 
75 Saudi Arabia 20,1 160.6 24.9 Р à 
76 Thailand 73.1 97.4 84.6 E % T а, 66 
71 Philippines 492 106.6 60.2 Ж 5 a " E 
78 Ukraine 553 94.4 79.0 б d 3 s 63 
79 Saint Vincent and the Grenadines ts » ls " й " g E 
80 Peru 335 1222 42.2 s è " " 66 
81 Paraguay 363 109.6 42.3 
82 Lebanon 28.7 130.5 37.5 Š Ф ú ^ k 
83 Jamaica 69.1 103.1 85.2 a 1 i т 95 
84 Sri Lanka 419 170 544 à Я E z 56 
85 Turkey 48.7 109.4 59.4 6.7 66 12.7 14.5 b 
86 Oman 18.0 169.8 233 ^ “ hi A " 
87 Dominican Republic 393 1222 45.8 4 s. й 92 
88 Saint Lucia M 5 M 
89 Maldives 65.9 1042 78.5 
90 Azerbaijan 54.0 96.4 73.5 + М А E 
91 Ecuador 318 1263 377 ы + а E 
92 Jordan 24.9 1548 324 M “ 5 
93 Armenia 62.1 998 85.9 he i à - 1 
94. Albania 595 1045 725 i К : n 4 
95 Samoa (Western) К " y А н P . к 
96 Guyana 410 1249 484 5 Е - A 
97 Iran, Islamic Rep. of 27.6 133.0 35.2 A К " 4 
98 Kyrgyzstan 60.4 101.0 827 А Ы Е " Д 
99 China 72 1018 862 3 
100 Turkmenistan 617 1004 801 5 i E М 5 
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29 Gender and 


economic 
activity 
Female 
Female economic activity rate wid unpaid 
ae it ee ~~ Sc тю ‚°ч, 
Rate Index As % of (age 15-64) (age 15-24) (as % of 
(%) (1985 = 100) male rate Female Male Female Male tota)? 
HDI rank 1998 1998 1998 1998 1998 1998 1998 1997-98‘ 
M ee а A 
101 Tunisia 36.4 110.5 45.9 
102 Moldova, Rep. of 60.1 94.5 82.8 
103 South Africa 46.2 103.5 58.7 ж H E = М 
104 El Salvador 445 129.4 526 м è 4 5 3 
105 Cape Verde 45.3 113.8 517 
106 Uzbekistan 61.8 101.2 83.6 ы 
107 Algeria 27.6 147.4 36.3 
108 Viet Nam 738 100.6 89.5 
109 Indonesia 54.5 114.2 66.2 
110 Tajikistan 56.5 100.1 713 
111 Syrian Arab Republic 277 119.4 35.5 
112 Swaziland 41.9 105.0 51.9 = E = ч С 
113 Honduras 392 119.9 45.7 3 = с 1 32 
114 Bolivia 47.5 111.8 57.0 : 3 Е © 67 
115 Namibia 539 100.8 67.1 
116 Nicaragua 46.2 123.0 54.2 
117 Mongolia 734 101.1 87.0 
118 Vanuatu i m 4 
119 Egypt 34.0 116.5 432 
120 Guatemala 34.6 125.4 39.6 
121 Solomon Islands 80.9 96.0 91.4 hs n m 5 a 
122 Botswana 64.7 95.0 71.6 às - м 3 44 
123 Gabon 62.8 97.9 75.2 : E - x 
124 Morocco 40.9 108.2 51.5 
125 Myanmar 65.9 98.4 747 
126 Iraq 17.8 118.7 23.9 
127 Lesotho 474 100.2 55.8 
128 India 41.8 98.0 49.3 
129 Ghana 80.8 98.5 98.4 
130 Zimbabwe 66.6 99.6 78.0 
131 Equatorial Guinea 453 98.2 303 
132 São Tomé and Principe E - А 
133 Papua New Guinea 67.0 98.0 775 
134 Cameroon 49.0 102.9 573 5 2 s К 36 
135 Pakistan 34.4 123.3 40.5 . S i $ 
136 Cambodia 81.7 99.4 95.7 > 
137 Comoros 62.5 96.7 728 т 2 г i i 
138 Kenya 74.5 99.6 840 3 3 Ў ы М 
139 Congo 58.5 100.8 706 E D zt Е, 
p 
140 Lao People's Dem. Rep. 746 100.0 Su Ё ri Ў 
141 Madagascar 69.1 983 73 
142 Bhutan 57.9 100.1 64.5 
143 Sudan 34.0 110.8 DS 
144 Nepal 56.8 100.4 66.4 
145 Togo 534 100.2 616 4 
146 Bangladesh 65.8 99.0 762 
147 Mauritania 634 94.7 Bp 
148 Yemen 29.9 107.2 36.2 
149 Djibouti E ^ is 
150 най 56.8 95.2 ө? 
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о  ——-эчч———————— 


НО! rank 


151 Nigeria 

152 Congo, Dem. Rep. of the 
153 Zambia 

154 Côte d'ivoire 

155 Senegal 

156 Tanzania, U. Rep. of 
157 Benin 

158 Uganda 

159 Eritrea 

160 Angola 

161 Gambia 

162 Guinea 

163 Malawi 

164 Rwanda 

165 Mali 


166 Central African Republic 
167 Chad 

168 Mozambique 

169 Guinea-Bissau 

170 Burundi 


171 Ethiopia 
172 Burkina Faso 
173 Niger 

174 Sierra Leone 


Female economic activity rate 
______ баде 15 andabove)_ — 5. 
Rate Index As % of 
(%) (1985=100) male rate 
1998 1998 1998 
48.0 99.9 55.7 
61.1 97.2 724 
65.4 97.9 762 
43.8 100.3 50.3 
61.3 100.3 718 
82.1 97.8 929 
74.1 97.9 898 
80.1 98.4 88.1 
748 98.5 86.7 
734 97.8 817 
69.7 100.6 777 
77.6 97.5 894 
783 97.7 90.3 
83.2 98.9 89.0 

719 98.2 80.5 
68.2 94.4 786 
67.0 101.7 762 
83.0 97.7 91.8 
56.8 100.2 62.7 
82.6 99.4 88.7 
57.5 98.4 67.3 
76.3 96.4 90.6 
69.5 98.1 75.0 
44.2 103.5 529 


Female 
Unemployment rate unpaid 
(%)? family 
Total Youth workers 
(age 15-64) eee) (as % of 
Female Male Female Male total)? 
1998 1998 1998 1998 1997-98* 


яй c EE a 


a. Data refer to the number of unemployed divided by the labour force, Age ranges vary slightly among countries. b. Data refer to contributing family workers— usually people who work without pay inan 


economic enterprise operated by a related person living in the same household. Age ranges vary slightly among countries. c. Data refer to the most recent year available during the period specified in the col- 
umn heading. d. Aggregate as calculated in OECD 1999b. 


Source: Columns 1-3: calculated on the basis of data on economic activity rates for men and women from ILO 1996; columns 4-7: OECD 1999b; column 8:110 1999c. 
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Gender, work 
burden and 
time allocation 


Burden of work prine 
————————————— 
Work time Total work time Market Non-market 
(minutes per day) Dass n SIE Max haa 


1983 399 356 112 49 51 24 n 76 
1992 398 366 109 60 40 35 86 65 Y 
1986 590 572 103 46 54 4 79 59 21 
1978 579 554 105 58 42 25 67 75 33 
1983 440 416 106 59 4 30 87 70 13 
1990 545 496 110 52 48 35 70 65 30 
1977 678 579 117 59 41 3 84 63 16 
1988 676 500 135 56 44 42 76 58 24 
1978 641 547 117 56 44 46 67 54 33 
1978 692 586 118 59 41 52 66 48 34 
1978 649 534 122 56 44 48 65 52 35 
Rural hills 1978 583 520 112 52 48 37 70 63 30 
Philippines 1975-77 546 452 121 73 27 29 84 n 16 
National 
Korea, Rep. of 1990 488 480 102 45 55 34 56 66 44 


28 61 n 39 
Austria 1992 438 393 m 49 51 3 7 69 29 
Canada 1992 429 430 100 52 48 39 65 61 35 
Denmark 1987 449 458 98 68 32 58 79 0 n 
Finland 1987/88 430 410 105 51 49 39 64 61 36 
France 1985/86 429 388 "m 45 55 30 62 70 38 
Germany 1991/92 440 44 100 4A 56 30 6 70 ES 
brael 1991/92 375 377 99 51 49 29 74 т % 
ау 1988/89 470 367 128 45 55 2 n 78 2 
Netherlands 1987 377 345 109 35 65 19 52 8t 48 
Norway 1990/91 445 412 108 50 50 38 64 62 36 
United Kingdom 1985 из 41 100 51 49 37 68 32 
United States 1985 453 428 106 50 50 37 63 63 37 


4. 


Note: Market activities refer to market-oriented production activities as defi 
а, Israel, although not an OECD country, is included in this study. 
Source: Goldschmidt-Clermont and Pagnossin Aligisakis 1995; and Harvey 1995. 


ined by the 1993 revised UN System of National Accounts. 
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DEMNM LL asset 


31 Women's 
political 


participation 


HDI rank 
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1 Canada 

2 Norway 

3 United States 
4 Australia 

5 Iceland 


6 Sweden 

7 Belgium 

8 Netherlands 

9 Japan 

10 United Kingdom 


11 Finland 

12 France 

13 Switzerland 
14 Germany 
15 Denmark 


16 Austria 

17 Luxembourg 
18 Ireland 

19 Italy 

20 New Zealand 
21 Spain 

22 Cyprus 

23 Israel 

24 Singapore 
25 Greece 


26 Hong Kong, China (SAR) 
27 Malta 

28 Portugal 

29 Slovenia 

30 Barbados 


31 Korea, Rep. of 
32 Brunei Darussalam 
33 Bahamas 

34 Czech Republic 
35 Argentina 


36 Kuwait 

37 Antigua and Barbuda 
38 Chile 

39 Uruguay 

40 Slovakia 


41 Bahrain 

42 Qatar 

43 Hungary 

44 Poland 

45 United Arab Emirates 
46 Estonia 


47 Saint Kitts and Nevis 
48 Costa Rica 

49 Croatia 

50 Trinidad and Tobago 


Year women received right? 


To vote 


1917, 1950 
1907, 1913 
1920, 1960 
1902, 1962 

1915 


1861, 1921 
1919, 1948 

1919 
1945, 1947 
1918, 1928 


1947 
1927, 1952 


1947 
1931, 1976 
1945 
1950 


1948 
1961, 1964 
1920 
1947 


-e 
1951 

1931, 1949 
1932 
1920 


1973! 
E 

1953 

1918 


1918 


1951 
1949 
1945 
1946 


To stand 
for election 


1920, 1960 

1907, 1913 
1788* 

1902, 1962 
1915 


1907, 1921 
1921, 1948 

1917 
1945, 1947 
1918, 1928 


1918, 1928 
1945 
1919 


1931 
1960 
1948 
1947 
1927, 1952 


1947 
1931, 1976 


1961, 1964 
1920 
1947 
=% 
1951 
1931, 1949 
1932 
1920 


1973! 
P| 
1958 
1918 
e 


1918 


1951 
1949 
1945 
1946 


Women in government ^ 


Year - At At sub- 
first woman At ministerial ministerial 
elected (E) or all levels level level 
appointed (A) (%) (%) (%) 
to parliament 1998 1998 1998 


1921 E 


1911 A 222 20.0 229 
1917 E 330 26.3 334 
1943 E 16.5 143 74 
1922 E 68 7.7 6.6 
1921 E 317 43.5 243 
1921 A 53 33 6.3 
1918 E 139 27.8 93 
1946 E 22 0.0 28 
1918 E 200 23.8 19.4 
1907 E 16.2 28.6 13.1 
1945 E 124 11.8 124 
1971 E 94 16.7 83 
1919 E 52 83 41 
1918 E 168 40.9 11.9 
1919 E 6.5 20.0 43 
1919 E 17.7 25.0 15.2 
1918 E 10.9 211 82 
1946 E 93 13.0 83 
1933 E 273 83 307 
1931 E 8.0 176 56 
1963 E 27 0.0 43 
1949 E 78 0.0 10.0 
1963 E 67 0.0 83 
1952 E 64 4.5 67 
1966 E 6.5 0.0 79 
1934 E 11.1 10.0 11.4 
1992 Е 15.8 0.0 18.8 
1966 A 21.6 273 20.0 
1948 E ? Р Р 

-* 47 0.0 6.1 
1977 A 35.6 16.7 43.9 
1992 E^ 144 16.7 135 
1951 E 9.1 8.3 9.2 

=e 5.0 0.0 6.7 
1984 A 28.9 0.0 40.7 
1951 E 98 13.7 85 
1942 E 12.0 6.7 143 
1992 £4 22.4 19.0 23.0 

-í 0.8 0.0 10 

ie 0.0 0.0 0.0 
1945 E 10.9 53 121 
1919 Е 14 172 9.1 

wia 0.0 0.0 0.0 
1919 Е 16.4 11.8 171 
1984 Е 94 00 150 
1953 E 19.0 15.0 20.9 
1992 Е 18.9 12.0 19.9 
1962 E+A 16.9 13.6 18.6 
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31 Women's 
political 


participation 


Women in government ^ 


"A At At sub- 
q - woman At ministerial ministerial 
Year women received right? - elected (E) or all levels level level 
To stand appointed (A) %) (%) (%) 
HDI rank To vote for election to parliament 1998 1998 1998 
51 Dominica 1951 1951 1980 E 310 20.0 333 
52 Lithuania 1921 1921 1920 A 101 56 108 
53 Seychelles 1948 1948 1976 E+A 203 333 17.5 
54 Grenada 1951 1951 1976 E+A 297 133 409 
55 Mexico 1947 1953 1952 A 66 50 68 
56 Cuba 1934 1934 1940 E 89 51 10.7 
57 Belarus 1919 1919 1990 Е? 80 28 95 
58 Belize 1954 1954 1984 Е+А 122 00 167 
59 Panama 1941, 1946 1941, 1946 1946 E 53 59 48 
60 Bulgaria 1944 1944 1945 E 122 150 95 
61 Malaysia 1957 1957 1959 E 137 156 129 
62 Russian Federation 1918 1918 1993 E? 47 7.5 43 
63 Latvia 1918 1918 - 252 67 273 
64 Romania 1929, 1946 1929, 1946 1946 E 93 77 98 
65 Venezuela 1946 1946 1948 E 82 32 133 
66 Fiji 1963 1963 1970 A 145 95 16.4 
67 Suriname 1948 1948 1975 E 123 53 158 
68 Colombia 1954 1954 1954 A 26.1 176 28.0 
69 Macedonia, TFYR 1946 1946 1990 E? 20.0 87 23.9 
70 Georgia 1918, 1921 1918, 1921 1992 E? 53 38 59 
71 Mauritius 1956 1956 1976 E © r * 
72 Libyan Arab Jamahiriya 1964 1964 = 5.6 67 0.0 
73 Kazakhstan 1924, 1993 1924, 1993 1990 E? 23 50 15 
74 Brazil 1934 1934 1933 E 11.9 42 13.0 
75 Saudi Arabia -* - st 0.0 00 xs 
76 Thailand 1932 1932 1948 A 63 40 68 
77 Philippines 1937 1937 1941 E 17.0 95 и 
78 Ukraine 1919 1919 1990 E* 30 54 he 
79 Saint Vincent and the Grenadines 1951 1951 1979 E 12.5 pu 219 
80 Peru 1955 1955 1956 E 19.3 10.5 ; 
81 Paraguay 1961 1961 1963 Е 66 | ge 
82 Lebanon 1952 1952 1991 A 0.0 ү gu 
83 Jamaica 1944 1944 1944 E 18.2 d i 
84 Sri Lanka 1931 1931 TB | p 190 
85 Turkey 1930 1934 1935 A 133 f ж 
86 Oman zt лі зй E de 158 
87 Dominican Republic 1942 ja GE 80 100 6.7 
88 Saint Lucia 1924 1924 das 105 56 12.1 
89 Maldives 1932 1932 AMET 60 100 47 
90 Azerbaijan 1921 1921 1990 E ] сй " 
91 Ecuador 1929, 1967 En bs i y 16 0.0 
92 Jordan 1974 1374 | d 35 0.0 49 
93 Armenia 1921 1221 m t m 10.5 12.5 
94 Albania 1920 gao d A 105 74 116 
95 Samoa (Western) 1990 yee | > 231 
1945 1968 Е 196 150 
96 Guyana 1953 1963 Е+А 04 0.0 05 
97 Iran, Islamic Rep. of 1963 1963 1990 Е 34. 43 28 
98 Kyrgyzstan 1818 ES 1954 E 37 26 40 
99 China 1949 n oo t! 25 40 00 
100 Turkmenistan 1927 Hi 
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Women in government ^ 
Year At At sub- 
first woman At ministerial ministerial 
Year women received right* elected (E) or all levels level level 
To stand appointed (A) (96) (96) (36) 
HDI rank To vote for election to parliament 1998 1998 1998 
101 Tunisia 1957, 1959 1957, 1959 1959 E 77 3.2 10.0 
102 Moldova, Rep. of 1978, 1993 1978, 1993 1990 Е 108 00 15.3 
103 South Africa 1930, 1994 1930, 1994 1933 E 156 14.8 15.9 
104 El Salvador 1939 1961 1961 E 235 6.3 288 
105 Cape Verde 1975 1975 1975 E 261 133 50.0 
106 Uzbekistan 1938 1938 1990 E^ 53 33 125 
107 Algeria 1962 1962 1962 A 55 0.0 98 
108 Viet Nam 1946 1946 1976 E 30 0.0 47 
109 Indonesia 1945 1945 1950 A 16 34 13 
110 Tajikistan 1924 1924 1990 E? 62 6.5 6.1 
111 Syrian Arab Republic 1949, 1953 1953 1973 E 33 15 0.0 
112 Swaziland 1968 1968 1972 E+A 119 59 16.0 
113 Honduras 1955 1955 1957! 15.5 11.1 17.5 
114 Bolivia 1938, 1952 1938, 1952 1966 E 83 5.9 10.5 
115 Namibia 1989 1989 1989 E 15.1 83 16.5 
116 Nicaragua 1955 1955 1972 E 10.8 5.0 13.0 
117 Mongolia 1924 1924 1951 E 24 0.0 34 
118 Vanuatu 1975, 1980 1975, 1980 1987 E 55 0.0 73 
119 Egypt 1956 1956 1957 E 49 6.3 42 
120 Guatemala 1946 1946 1956 E 98 0.0 15.4 
121 Solomon Islands 1974 1974 1993 E 67 56 83 
122 Botswana 1965 1965 1979 E 19.0 143 20.4 
123 Gabon 1956 1956 1961 E 6.5 34 9.1 
124 Morocco 1963 1963 1993 Е 58 0.0 80 
125 Муаптаг 1935 1946 1947 E 0.0 0.0 0.0 
126 Iraq 1980 1980 1980 E 0.0 0.0 0.0 
127 Lesotho 1965 1965 1965 A 13.3 6.3 14.9 
128 India 1950 1950 1952 E 4.9 7.9 4.2 
129 Ghana 1954 1954 1960 At 8.9 9.4 8.7 
130 Zimbabwe 1957 1978 1980 E+ A 8.5 12.0 59 
131 Equatorial Guinea 1963 1963 1968 E 4.0 37 43 
132 So Tomé and Principe 1975 1975 1975 E 15.0 0.0 37.5 
133 Papua New Guinea 1964 1963 1977 E 45 0.0 79 
134 Cameroon 1946 1946 1960 E 64 6.3 6.4 
135 Pakistan 1947 1947 1973 E 30 74 14 
136 Cambodia 1955 1955 1958 Е 68 83 
137 Comoros 1956 1956 1993 E 40 6.7 
138 Kenya 1919, 1963 1919, 1963 1969 E+A 69 0.0 


139 Congo 1963 1963 1963 E 5.4 6.1 


140 Lao People's Dem. Rep. 1958 


141 Madagascar 1959 1959 1965 E 143 18.8 
142 Bhutan 1953 1953 1975 E 53 0.0 
143 Sudan 1964 1964 1964 E 0.0 0.0 
144 Nepal 1951 1951 1952 A 13 34 
145 Togo 1945 1945 1961 E 74 91 
146 Bangladesh 1972 1972 1973 E 14 53 0.0 
147 Mauritania 1961 1961 1975 E 5.7 43 6.1 
148 Yemen 1967 9 19679 1990 E ' 0.0 0.0 0.0 
149 Djibouti 1946 1986 zu 25 0.0 29 
150 Haiti 1950 1950 1961 E 10.0 0.0 16.0 
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31 Women's 
political — 
| participation 
Women in government" 
| LL: At At sub- 
woman At ministerial ministerial 
Yes women received „ШУ "үү, all levels level level 
- To stand appointed (A) ®) [7] (%) 
| rani To vote for election to parliament 1998 1998 1998 
| — ''— —— —— — —— 
151 Nigeria 1958 1958 E 48 65 41 
152 Congo, Dem. Rep. of the 1967 1970 1970 E 37 40 0.0 
153 Zambia 1962 1962 1964 E «A 99 33 121 
154 Côte d'Ivoire 1952 1952 1965 E 31 31 31 
155 Senegal 1945 1945 1963 E 80 33 150 
156 Tanzania, U. Rep. of 1959 1959 & ns 129 n.i 
157 Benin 1956 1956 1979 E 95 130 53 
158 Uganda 1962 1962 1962 A "2 132 98 
159 Eritrea 1955 1955 1994 Е 57 53 53 
160 Angola 1975 1975 1980 E 1л 138 102 
161 Gambia 1960 1960 1982 E 18.9 286 16.7 
162 Guinea 1958 1958 1963 E 13.6 83 20.0 
163 Malawi 1961 1961 1964 E 38 42 37 
164 Rwanda 1961 1961 1965 ' 145 50 200 
165 Mali 1956 1956 1964 E 16.1 208 0.0 
166 Central African Republic 1986 1986 1987 E 54 40 65 
167 Chad 1958 1958 1962 E 39 00 65 
168 Mozambique 1975 1975 1977 E 13.7 00 158 
169 Guinea-Bissau 1977 1977 1972 A 16.4 176 158 
170 Burundi 1961 1961 1982 E 50 77 00 
171 Ethiopia 1955 1955 1957 E 37 50 160 
172 Burkina Faso 1958 1958 1978 E 100 100 99 
173 Niger 1948 1948 1989 E 83 95 78 
t No information or confirmation available. 
a. Refers to year in which Tight to vote or stand for election on a universal and equal basis was recognized. Where мо years are sow, the frst refers to the frst partial recognition ie rg tie or 


manent secretaries (or their equivalent); deputy permanent secretaries, 
However, the constitution does not mention gender with regard to this right. d. Refers to year women were 
not been recognized. Brunei Darussalam, Oman, Qatar and Saudi Arabia have never had parliaments. f. According to the 
were not able to exercise electoral rights in the only legislative elections held in Bahrain, іп 1973. The first legislature of Bah! 
mer People's Democratic Republic of Yemen. h. The country has not yet elected or appointed a woman to the national parliament. 


Source: Columns 1-3:\Р\) 1995 and 2000b; columns 4-6: UN 2000b. 
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... AND ACHIEVING EQUALI 


for other UN 

member 

countries Adult Population 

Infant Under-five literacy Daily without Refugees 
Life mortality mortality rate GNP? per access to by 
Total expectancy rate rate Total (% age Total Per capita safe 
population atbirth (per 1,000 (per 1,000 fertility 15 and (05$ capita supply of water of 
(thousands) (years) live births) live births) rate above) millions) (US$) ^ calores (9) (thousands) 
1998 19952000 1998 1998 — 1995-2000 1998 _ 1998 1998 1997 1990985 1998 

————————————————————————— 
Afghanistan 21,354 45.5 165 257 69 35 sr 11,745 94 2,6339 
Andorra 724 А 5 6 Sa ea H 
Bosnia and Herzegovina 385 733 16 19 14 2 - wf 2265 4716 
Kiribati 814 60.054 54 74 4534 9349 101 1,170 2,851 a 
Korea, Dem. People's Rep. of 23,348 722 23 30 24 = of г 1,837 0 Е 
Liberia 2,666 41.3 157 235 63 51 с 2,044 54 100.2 
Liechtenstein 323 = 10 11 Р P que = e 
Marshall Islands 60 ! S 63 92 E 9149 96 1,540 18 = 
Miconesia, Fed. States of 1144 67.054 20 24 4054 8149 204 1,800 78 in 
Monaco 334 S 5 5 2 s 
Nauru Tit k 25 30 " i H 
Palau 194 t 28 34 98 49 m 12 g 
San Marino 26° FE 6 6 k = is i # & 
Somalia 9,237 47.0 125 211 7,5) 24 49 2 er 155566: 69 4808 
Tonga 98 4 71.054 19 23 3,654 99 49 173 1,750 5 # 
Yugoslavia 10,635 728 18 21 18 98 49 s 3;031 24 1002 


32 Basic indicators 


Note: The table presents data for countries not included in the main indicator tables. 

а. Data referto GNP calculated using the World Bank Atlas method, in current US dollars. For further details ее World Bank 2000b. b. Data refer to the most recent year available during the period spec- 
ified in the column heading. c. Estimated to be low income ($760 or less) by the World Bank. d. UNICEF 1999c. e. Estimated to be high income ($9,361 or more) by the World Bank. f. Estimated to be 
lower middle income ($761-3,030) by the World Bank. g. Data refer to a year or period other than that specified in the column heading, differ from the standard definition or refer to only part of the coun- 
try. h. Estimated to be upper middle income ($3,031-9,360) by the World Bank. 


Source: Columns 1, 2 and 5: unless otherwise noted, UN 1998c; columns 3, 4 and 10: UNICEF 1999c; column 6: unless otherwise noted, UNESCO 20002; columns 7 and 8: unless otherwise noted, 
World Bank 2000b; column 9: FAO 1999; column 11: UNHCR 19993. 
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Technical note. Computing the indices 


The human development index 


The HDI is based on three indicators: longevity, as measured by life expectancy at 
birth; educational attainment, as measured by a combination of the adult literacy rate 
(two-thirds weight) and the combined gross primary, secondary and tertiary enrol- 
ment ratio (one-third weight); and standard of living, as measured by GDP per capita 
(PPP US$). 


Fixed minimum and maximum values 
To construct the index, fixed minimum and maximum values have been established 
for each of these indicators: 
è Life expectancy at birth: 25 years and 85 years. 
* Adult literacy rate (age 15 and above): 0% and 100%. 
* Combined gross enrolment ratio: 0% and 100%. 
* GDP per capita (PPP US$): $100 and $40,000 (PPP US$). 
For any component of the HDI individual indices can be computed according to 
the general formula: 


Actual value — minimum value 


Index = — 
Maximum value — minimum value 


If, for example, the life expectancy at birth in a country is 65 years, the index of life 
expectancy for this country would be: 


Life expectancy index = ————— = —.- = 0.667 


Treatment of income 

Constructing the income index is a little more complex. Income enters into the HDI 
as a surrogate for all the dimensions of human development not reflected in a long and 
healthy life and in knowledge—in a nutshell, it is a proxy for a decent standard of liv- 
ing, The basic approach in the treatment of income has been driven by the fact that 
achieving a respectable level of human development does not require unlimited 
income. To reflect this, income is discounted in calculating the HDI according to the 


following formula: 
= 1062, 
Wy) = log y 1029 
log yg. — log Jis 


Illustration of the HDI methodology 
The construction of the HDI is illustrated with two examples—lreland and Viet 


Nam, an industrialized and a developing country. 


Adult 
Life literacy rate Combined gross GDP 
expectancy (%age15 enrolment ratio per capita 
Country (years) and above) (% (PPP US$) 
Ireland 76.6 99.0 91.4 21,482 
Viet Nam 67.8 92.9 62.9 1,689 
Life expectancy index 
Irdand = 5525 2300 090] 
8 — 25 60 
Viet Nam = ‚518—209 Жы gr 0713 
85—25 60 


TECHNICAL NOTE 


929-0 929 
- = — 


ÁN a 


Combined gross enrolment index 


914-0 


Ireland = ———— 
100 - 0 


= 0.914 


62.9 — 
мана 0 
100-0 


= 0.629 


Educational attainment index 
Ireland = [2(0,990) + 1(0.914)]3 = 0.965 
Viet Nam = [2(0.929) + 1(0.629)] = 0.829 


Adjusted GDP per capita (PPP US$) index 
log (21,482) — log (100) 
d = ——————————- 
Ireland = 40,000) ов 00) S 
Н _ log (1,689) — log (100) _ 
Viet Nam = 7 A000 во 4” 
Human development index 


The HDI is a simple average of the life expectancy index, educational attainment 
index and adjusted GDP per capita (PPP US$) index, and so is derived by dividing 
the sum of these three indices by 3. 


Adjusted Sum 
life Educational GDP of the 
expectancy attainment (РРР US$) three 
Country index index index indices HDI 
Ireland 0.860 0.965 0.896 2.721 0.907 
VietNam 0.713 0.829 0.472 2.014 ‚0.671 


The gender-related development index and the gender 
empowerment measure 


For comparisons among countries the GDI and the GEM are limited to data avail- 
able in international data sets. For this year's Report we have endeavoured to use the 
most recent, reliable and internally consistent data. Collecting more extensive and 
more reliable gender-disaggregated data is a challenge that the international com- 
munity should squarely face. We continue to publish results on the GDI and the 
GEM-— based on the best available estimates—in the expectation that it will help 
increase the demand for such data. 
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The construction of the GDI and the GEM requires that their income variable, 
in conformity with the income variable in the HDI, be per capita male GDP (PPP 
USS) and per capita female GDP (PPP US$). In the Human Development Reports 
before 1999 the GDI and GEM variable did not reflect per capita female and male 
GDP (PPP USS) and was subject to double discounting, This inconsistency, brought 
out clearly in Bardhan and Klasen (1999), was rectified in Human Development 
Report 1999. 


The GDI uses the same variables as the HDI. The difference is that the GDI adjusts 
the average achievement of each country in life expectancy, educational attainment 
and income in accordance with the disparity in achievement between women and 
men. (For a detailed explanation of the GDI methodology see technical note 1 in 
Human Development Report 1995.) For this gender-sensitive adjustment we use a 
weighting formula that expresses a moderate aversion to inequality, setting the 
Pye parameter, €, equal to 2. This is the harmonic mean of the male and female 


xod GDI also adjusts the maximum and minimum values for life expectancy, to 
account for the fact that women tend to live longer than men. For women the maxi- 
mum value is 87.5 years and the minimum value 27.5 years; for men the correspond- 
ing values are 82.5 and 22.5 years. 

Calculating the index for income is fairly complex. Values of per capita GDP 
(PPP US$) for women and men are calculated from the female share (s,) and male 
share (s,, ) of earned income. These shares, in turn, are estimated from the ratio of the 
female wage (шу) to the male wage (w,,) and the percentage shares of women (еа,) 
and men (ea, ) in the economically active population. When data on the wage ratio 
are not available, a value of 75% is used. The estimates of female and male per capita 
income (PPP US$) are treated in the same way as income is treated in the HDI and 
then used to compute the equally distributed income index. 


(wy/w,,) X ea, 
uw) X еа) + еа, 


Assuming that the female share of earned income is exactly equal to the female 
share of the wage bill, 


Female share of the wage bill = 


ae (шуш, н) X ea, 
NI ((w/w,,) x еа te, 
If it is now assumed that the total GDP (PPP US$) of a country (Y ) is also divided 


between women and men according to з. the total GDP (PPP US$) going to women 
is given by (s x Y) and the total GDP (PPP US$) to men by (Y-(s, x Y). 


Per capita GDP (PPP US$) of women is Ip = 5, Х Y/ №, where N, is the total female 
population. 

Per capita GDP (PPP US$) of men is y, = [Y — (s, X Y )/N,, where №, is the total 
male population. 


Treating income the same way as in the construction of the HDI, the adjusted 
income for women, W(y)), is given by: 
log y, — log Yin 
log ys, — 108 Yin 
The adjusted income for men, W(y, ), is given by: 


Woy) = 


logy, — log Yin 


WG) ce um. 
log уь — 108 Vmin 
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The equally distributed income index is given by: 


{[female population share X (adjusted female per capita PPP US$ GDP)-!] 
+ [male population share X (adjusted male per capita PPP US$ GDP)"]}# 


{ Г 
The indices for life expectancy, educational attainment and income аге added 
together with equal weight to derive the final GDI value. 


Illustration of the GDI methodology „ай 
We choose Ecuador to illustrate the steps for calculating the gender-related devel- 
opment index. The parameter of inequality aversion, e, equals 2. 


Population (millions) 


Total 12.175 
Females 6.060 
Males 6.115 


Percentage sbare of population 


Females 49.8 
Males 502 
STEP ONE 


Computing the equally distributed life expectancy index 


Life expectancy at birth (years) ы. 
Females 727 A 
Males 675 

Life expectancy index 

Females (72.7 — 27.5)/60 = 0.753 

Males (67.5 — 22.54/60 = 0.750 nt 
Equally distributed life expectancy index "nai 
{[female population share X (female life expectancy іпаех)-! + [male population. 
share X (male life expectancy index)-1])! w 
[0.498(0.753)-! + 0.502(0.750)-1]-1 = 0.752 se 
$ТЕР Two ial 


Computing the equally distributed educational attainment index 


Adult literacy rate (percent, age 15 and above) 


Females 88.7 

Males 925 E 
rt 

Adult literacy index "t 

Females (88.7 - 0)/100 = 0.887 

Males (92.5 - 0)/100 = 0.925 

Combined gross enrolment ratio (percent) whe 

Females 72.0 F 

Males 753 rai 


Combined gross enrolment index 4 
Females (72.0 — 0)/100 = 0.720 EAT 
Males (75.3 — 0)/100 = 0.753 i 


Educational attainment index 

2/3 adult literacy index) + L3(combined gross enrolment index) 
Females 2/5(0.887) + 1/3(0.720) = 0.832 

Males 2/5(0.925) + 13(0.753) = 0.868 


Equally distributed educational attainment index 

({female population share X (educational attainment index) *] + [male population 
share X (educational attainment index)! ]]** 

(0.498(0.832)"! + 0.502(0.868)-1]-! = 0,849 


STEP THREE 
Computing the equally distributed income index 


Percentage share of the economically active population 
Females (ea,) 275 
Males (ea, ) 725 


Ratio of female non-agricultural wage 
to male non-agricultural wage (ww, ): 0.637 


GDP per capita: $3,003 (PPP US$) 


Total GDP (PPP US$): $3,003 X 12.175 million = $36,566 million (PPP US$) 


«=< 08 X 027 
4 (0.637 X 0.275) + 0.725 


0,175 
0.175 + 0.725 


= 0.194 


Female total GDP (PPP US$) = 0.194 x $36,566 million (PPP US$) 
= $7,106 million (PPP US$) 
Male total GDP (PPP US$) = $36,566 million (PPP US$) — $7,106 million (PPP US$) 
= $29,460 million (PPP US$) 


Per capita female GDP (PPP US$) = $7,106 million/6.060 million = $1,173 (РРР US$) 
Per capita male GDP (PPP US$) = $29,460 million/6.115 million = $4,818 (PPP US$) 


Жу) = Пор (1,173) — log (100)]/flog (40,000) — log (100)] 
= (3.069 — 2.000)/(4.602 — 2.000) 
= 1,069/2.602 
=0411 


Wy,,) = Пор (4,818) — log (100)]/Llog (40,000) — log (100)) 
= (3.683 — 2.000)/(4.602 — 2.000) 
— 1.683/2.602 
= 0.647 


Equally distributed income index 

({female population share X [W(y,)I-!} + {male population share x Wy, Г 
10.498 x (0.411)! + 0.502 х (0.647)! 

= [0.498 х 2.433 + 0.502 X 1546]! 

= [1.988]! 

= 0.503 


STEP FOUR 
Computing the GDI 
13(0.752 + 0.849 + 0.503) = 0.701 


The gender empowerment measure 


The GEM uses variables constructed explicitly to measure the relative empow- 


TECHNICAL NOTE 


erment of women asd men in political and economic spheres of activity. 

The first two variables arc chosen to reflect economic participation and decisioo- 
making power: women s and men’s percentage shares of administrative and manage 
rial positions and their percentage shares of professional and technical jobs. These are 
broad, loosely defined occupational categories. Because the relevant population for 
each is different, we calculate a separate index for each and then add the two together. 
The third variable, women's and men’s percentage shares of parliamentary seats, is 
chosen го reflect political participation and decision-making power 

For all three of these variables we use the methodology of population- weighted 
(1 — €) averaging to derive an “equally distributed equivalent percentage” (EDEP) 
for both sexes taken together. Each variable is indexed by dividing the EDEP by 30%. 

An income variable is used to reflect power over economic resources. It is calcu. 
lated in the same way as for the GDI except that unadjusted rather than adjusted 
GDP per capita is used. 
together to derive the final GEM value. 


Illustration of the GEM methodology 
We choose Lithuania to illustrate the steps in calculating the GEM. The parameter 
of inequality aversion, €, equals 2. 


Population (millions) 

Total 3.694 
Females 1.949 

Males 1.745 
Percentage sbare of population 
Females 5271 

Males 4123 

STEP ONE 


Calculating indices for parliamentary representation and administrative and 
managerial, and professional and technical, positions 


Percentage sbare of parliamentary representation 


Females 1752 

Males 8248 

Percentage sbare of administrative and managerial positions 
Females 35.67 

Males 6435 

Percentage sbare of professional and technical positions 
Females 69.74 

Males 30.26 


Calculating tbe EDEP for parliamentary representation 
[0.528(17.52) + 0.472(82.48)"}"! = 27.9 
Calculating the EDEP for administrative and managerial positions 
[052805.7)!  0472(64.3) 1! = 452 
Calculating tbe EDEP for professional and technical positions 
[0.528(69.7)"! + 0.472003)*]! = 43.2 
Indexing parliamentary representation 
27.9/50 = 0.558 
Indexing administrative and managerial positions 
45.2/50 = 0.903 
Indexing professional and technical positions 
43.2/50 = 0.863 > 
Combining the indices for administrative and managerial, and professional and 
technical, positions 
(0.903 + 0.863)/2 = 0.883 
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STEP TWO 
Calculating the index for female and male income 


Percentage share of the economically active population 
Females (ea,) 47.9 
Males (ea, ) 52.1 


Ratio of female non-agricultural wage to male non-agricultural wage (иу ш „): 0.16 


Per capita GDP (PPP US$): $6,436 (PPP US$) 


Total GDP (PPP US$): $6436 X 3.694 million = $23,772 million (PPP US$) 


O 10764 X 0479 
3/7 9164 x 0479) + 0521 


0.366 
0,366 + 0.521 


-04D 


Female total GDP (PPP US$) = 0.413 X $23,772 million (PPP US$) 
= $9,818 million (PPP US$) 
Male total GDP (PPP US$) = $23,772 million (PPP US$) — $9,818 million (PPP US$) 
= $13,954 million (PPP US$) 
Per capita female GDP (PPP US$) = $9,818 million/1.949 million = $5,037 (PPP US$) 
Per capita male GDP (PPP US$) = $13,954 million/1.745 million = $7,998 (PPP US$) 


5,057 — 100 


Index of femal йа CDP m 
ех of female per capita GD! 40,000 — 100 


4,957 
39,900 


= 0.124 


7,998 — 100 


Index of male per capita GDP — 
40,000 — 100 


7,898 
39,900 


= 0.198 


Calculating the equally distributed income index 
[0.528(0.124)-! + 0.472(0.198)-1]-! = 0.150 


STEP THREE 

Computing the GEM 
1/3(0.558 + 0.883 + 0.150) 
= 13(1.591) 

= 0.531 


The human poverty index 


Computing the human poverty index for developing countries 

The human poverty index for developing countries (HPI-1) concentrates on depri- 
vations in three essential dimensions of human life already reflected in the HDI— 
longevity, knowledge and a decent standard of living. The first deprivation relates to 
survival —vulnerability to death at a relatively early age. The second relates to 
knowledge—being excluded from the world of reading and communication. The 
third relates to a decent living standard in terms of overall economic provisioning. 
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In constructing the HPI.1, the deprivation in longevity is represented by the per. 
centage of people not expected to survive to age 40 (P,), and the deprivation in 
knowledge by the percentage of adults who are illiterate (P,), The deprivation in liv. 
ing standard is represented by a composite (Р,) of three variables—the percentage of 
people without access to safe water (P,,), the percentage of people without access to 
health services (P,,) and the percentage of moderately and severely underweight chil- 
dren under five ( P,;). 

The composite variable Р, is constructed by taking a simple average of the three 
variables P,,, Рз, and P;,. Thus 


P,= Pyrat T? 


Following technical note 1 in Human Development Report 1997, the formula 
for the HPI-1 is given by: 


HPL1 = [10 +P) + Р)” 


As an example, we compute the HPI-1 for Zambia. 


Р, Р, Py Py P 
Country (96) (96) (90) (96) (96) 
Zambia 46.2 23.7 62.0 25.0 24.0 
STEP ONE 
Calculating Р, 

62 + 25 + 2. 
= os = 37.0 
3 

STEP TWO 
Constructing the HPI-1 


HPIA = [1/3(46.23 + 23.73 + 37.0)]^ 
= (1/3(98,611.2 + 13,312 + 50,653)]^ 
= [1/2(162,576.2)]^ 
= 54,192,067! 
=379 


Computing the human poverty index for industrialized countries 

The human poverty index for industrialized countries (HPT-2) concentrates on depti- 
vations in four dimensions of human life, quite similar to those reflected in the HDI— 
longevity, knowledge, a decent standard of living and social inclusion. (The HPI-2 is 
used for all OECD countries except the Czech Republic, Hungary, the Republic of 
Korea, Mexico, Poland and Turkey.) The first deprivation relates to survival—vul- 
nerability to death at a relatively early age. The second relates to knowledge—being 
deprived of the world of reading and communication. The third relates to а decent 
standard of living in terms of overall economic provisioning. And the fourth relates 
to non-participation or exclusion. 

In constructing the HPI-2, the deprivation in longevity is represented by the P 
centage of people not expected to survive to age 60 (P), and the deprivation in 
knowledge by the percentage of people who are functionally illiterate as defined by 
the OECD (P,). The deprivation in standard of living is represented by the percent 
age of people living below the income poverty line, set at 50% of the median dispos- 
able household income (Р,). And the fourth deprivation, in non-participation oF 
exclusion, is measured by the rate of long-term (12 months or more) unemployment 
(Р,) of the labour force. 

Following technical note 1 in Human Development Report 19 
for the HPI-2 is given by: 


98, the formula 


HPI-2 = [1/4(P? + P? + Pj + РО)” 
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PRIMARY STATISTICAL REFERENCES 


Definitions of statistical terms 


Following are brief explanations of selected statisti- 
cal indicators presented in the Report. Detailed def- 
initions can be found in the original sources. 


Administrators and managers Defined according 
to the International Standard Classification. of 
Occupations (ISCO-1968). 


Agricultural production Refers to production 
under divisions 1-5 of the International Standard 
Industrial Classification (ISIC revision 2). 


Aid Refers to flows that qualify as official development 
assistance (ODA) or official aid (see these terms). 


Bank and trade-related lending Covers commer- 
cial bank lending and other private credit. 


Budget deficit or surplus Central government cur- 
rent and capital revenue and official grants received, 
less total expenditure and lending minus repayments. 


Carbon dioxide (CO,) emissions Anthropogenic 
(human-originated) carbon dioxide emissions stem- 
ming from the burning of fossil fuels and the pro- 
duction of cement, Emissions are calculated from 
data on the consumption of solid, liquid and 
gaseous fuels and gas flaring. 


Cellular mobile subscribers People subscribing to 
а communications service in which voice or data are 
transmitted by radio frequencies. 


Children reaching grade 5 The percentage of chil- 
dren starting primary school who eventually attain 
grade 5 (grade 4 if the duration of primary school is 
four years). The estimate is based on the recon- 
structed cohort method, which uses data on enrol- 
ment and repeaters for two consecutive years. 


Cigarette consumption per adult The sum of pro- 
duction and imports minus exports of cigarettes 
divided by the population aged 15 years and older. 


Combined gross enrolment ratio See enrolment 
ratio, gross. 
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Commercial energy use The domestic primary 
commercial energy supply. It is calculated as local 
production plus imports and stock changes, minus 
exports and international marine bunkers. 


Contraceptive prevalence rate The percentage of 
married women of child-bearing age (15-49) who 
are using, or whose husbands are using, any form of 
contraception, whether modern or traditional. 


Current account balance The difference between 
(a) exports of goods and services as well as inflows 
of unrequited transfers but exclusive of foreign aid 
and (b) imports of goods and services as well as all 
unrequited transfers to the rest of the world. 


Daily per capita calorie supply The calorie equiv- 
alent of the net food supply (local production plus 
imports minus exports) in a country, divided by the 
population, per day. 


Deforestation The permanent clearing of forest 
land for all agricultural uses and for other land uses 
such as settlements, other infrastructure and min- 
ing. It does not include other alterations such as 
selective logging. 


Dependency ratio The ratio of the population 
defined as dependent—those under 15 and over 
64—to the working-age population, aged 15-64. 


Disasters Includes natural and technological disas- 
ters. Natural disasters include avalanches, cold 
waves, cyclones, hurricanes, typhoons, drought, 
earthquakes, epidemics and famine (but do not 
include famine relating to conflict because of a lack 
of reliable data). Technological disasters include 
accidents, chemical accidents and urban fires. 


Disbursement (aid) Records the actual interna- 
tional transfer of financial resources or of goods or 
services, valued at the cost to the donor. 


Doctors Physicians and all graduates of any faculty 
ot school of medicine in any medical field (includ- 


ing practice, teaching, administration and research). 
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Drug crimes Any crimes involving drugs, including 
the illicit brokerage, cultivation, delivery, distribution, 
extraction, exportation or importation, offering for 
sale, production, purchase, manufacture, sale, traffic, 
transportation or use of narcotic drugs. 


Economic activity rate The proportion of the speci- 
fied group supplying labour for the production of eco- 
nomic goods and services during a specified period. 


Education index One of the three indicators on 
which the human development index is built. It is 
based on the combined primary, secondary and ter- 
tiary gross enrolment ratio and the adult literacy rate. 
For details on how the index is calculated, see the 
technical note. 


Education levels Education has been categorized as 
primary, secondary or tertiary in accordance with the 
International Standard Classification of Education 
(ISCED). Primary education (ISCED level 1) pro- 
vides the basic elements of education at such estab- 
lishments as primary or elementary schools. Secondary 
education (ISCED levels 2 and 3) is based on at least 
four years of previous instruction at the first level and 
provides general or specialized instruction, or both, at 
such institutions as middle school, secondary school, 
high school, teacher training school at this level and 
vocational or technical school. Tertiary education 
(ISCED levels 5-7) refers to education at such institu- 
tions as universities, teachers colleges and higher-level 
professional schools—requiring as a minimum condi- 
tion of admission the successful completion of educa- 
tion at the second level or evidence of the attainment 
of an equivalent level of knowledge. 


Electricity consumption The production of heat and 
power plants less own use and distribution losses. 


Enrolmentratio, age group (adjusted) The primary 
school age group enrolment ratio is the enrolments 
of primary school age (regardless of the education 
level in which the pupils are enrolled) as a percentage 
of the population of official primary school age. The 
secondary school age group enrolment ratio is the 
enrolments of secondary school age (regardless of the 
education level in which the pupils are enrolled) as a 
percentage of the population of official secondary 
school age. The term adjusted indicates that the age 
groups used to calculate the ratios correspond to the 
structure of the education system in each country, 


Enrolment ratio, gross The number of students 
enrolled in a level of education, regardless of age, as 
a percentage of the population of official school age 
for that level. The combined gross primary, sec- 
ondary and tertiary enrolment ratio refers to the 


number of students at all these levels as a percent- 
age of the population of official school age for these 
levels. 


Exports of conventional weapons Exports of 
weapons as defined under éransfers of conventional 
weapons (see this term). 


Exports of goods and services The value of all goods 
and non-factor services provided to the rest of the 
world, including merchandise freight, insurance, 
travel and other non-factor services. 


External debt Debt owed by a country to non- 
residents that is repayable in foreign currency, goods 
or services. 


Food aid in cereals The quantity of cereals provided 
by donor countries and international-organizations, 
including the World Food Programme and the Inter- 
national Wheat Council, as reported for a crop year. 


Foreign direct investment (net inflows) Capital 
provided by a foreign direct investor (parent enter- 
prise) to an affiliate enterprise in the host country. It 
implies that the foreign direct investor exerts signifi- 
cant influence on the management of the enterprise 
resident in the other economy. The capital provided 
can consist of equity capital, reinvested earnings or 
intracompany loans. 


Fresh water withdrawals Total water with- 
drawals, not counting evaporation losses from 
storage basins. Withdrawals include water from 
non-renewable groundwater sources, river flows 
Кот other countries and desalination plants in 
countries where they are a significant source. 


Functional illiteracy rate The proportion of the adult 
population aged 16-65 scoring at level 1 on the prose 
literacy scale of the International Adult Literacy Sur- 
vey (ALS). 


GDP See gross domestic product. 


GDP index One of the three indicators on which the 
human development index is built. It is based on 
GDP per capita (PPP US$). For details on how the 
index is calculated, see the technical note. 


GDP per capita (PPP US$) The GDP per capita of 
a country converted into US dollars on the basis ofthe 
purchasing power parity (PPP) exchange rate. 


GDP per unit of energy use The US dollar estimate 


of real GDP (at 1995 prices) per kilogram of oil equiv- 
alent of commercial energy use 
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Gender empowerment measure (GEM) A com- 
posite index using variables constructed explicitly to 
measure the relative empowerment of women and 
men in political and economic spheres of activity. 
Three indices—for economic participation and deci- 
sion-making, for political participation and decision- 
making and for power over economic resoutces—are 


added to derive the final GEM value. 


Gender-related development index (GDI) A 
composite index using the same variables as the 
human development index. The difference is that 
the GDI adjusts the average achievement of each 
country in life expectancy, educational attainment 
and income in accordance with the disparity in 
achievement between women and men. For more 
details on how the index is calculated, see the 
technical note. 


GNP See gross national product. 


Government consumption Includes all current 
expenditures for purchases of goods and services by 
all levels of government, excluding most government 
enterprises. 


Government expenditure Includes non-repayable 
current and capital expenditure. It does not include 
government lending or repayments to the government 
or government acquisition of equity for public policy 
purposes, 


Gross domestic investment Outlays on additions to 
the fixed assets of the economy plus net changes in the 
level of inventories, 


Gross domestic product (GDP) The total output of 
goods and services for final use produced by an econ- 
omy by both residents and non-residents, regardless of 
the allocation to domestic and foreign claims, It does 
not include deductions for depreciation of physical 
capital or depletion and degradation of natural 
resources, 


Gross domestic savings Calculated as the difference 
between GDP and total consumption. 


Gross national product (GNP) Comprises GDP plus 
net factor income from abroad, whichis the income res- 
idents receive from abroad for factor services (labour 
and capital), less similar payments made to non- 
residents who contribute to the domestic economy. 


Hazardous waste Refers to the waste streams to be 
controlled according to the Basel Convention on the 
Control of Transboundary Movements of Haz- 
ardous Wastes and Their Disposal. The data do not 


DEFINITIONS OF STATISTICAL TERMS 


necessarily represent all hazardous waste nor its 
potential toxicity. 


Health services (access to) The proportion of the 
population that can expect treatment for common dis- 
eases and injuries, including essential drugs on the 
national list, within one hour’s walk or travel. 


Homicides Intentional deaths purposely inflicted by 
another person. 


Human development index (HDI) A composite 
index based on three indicators: longevity, as mea- 
sured by life expectancy at birth; educational attain- 
ment, as measured by a combination of adult literacy 
(two-thirds weight) and the combined gross primary, 
secondary and tertiary enrolment ratio (one-third 
weight); and standard of living, as measured by GDP 
per capita (PPP US$). For more details on how the 
index is calculated, see the technical note. 


Human poverty index (HPI) The human 
poverty index for developing countries (HPI-1) 
measures deprivations in three dimensions of 
human life—longevity, knowledge and a decent 
standard of living. The HPI for industrialized 
countries (HPI-2) includes, in addition to these 
three dimensions, social exclusion. For more 
details on how these indices are calculated, see the 
technical note. 


Illiteracy rate (adult) Calculated as 100 minus the /7- 
eracy rate (adult) (see this term). 


Imports of conventional weapons Imports of 
weapons as defined under zransfers of conventional 
weapons (see this term). 


Imports of goods and services The value of all goods 
and non-factor services purchased from the rest of the 
world, including merchandise freight, insurance, 
travel and other non-factor services. 


Industrial production Comprises value added in 
mining, manufacturing, construction, electricity, 
water and gas. 


Infant mortality rate The probability of dying 
between birth and exactly one year of age times 1,000. 


Infants with low birth-weight The percentage of 
babies born weighing less than 2,500 grams. 


Inflation A fall in the purchasing power of money 
reflected in a persistent increase in the general level 
of prices as generally measured by the retail price 
index. 
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Internal renewable water resources Refers to the 
average annual flow of rivers and recharge of ground- 
water generated from endogenous precipitation. 


Internally displaced Refers to people who are dis- 
placed within their own country and to whom the 
United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees 
extends protection or assistance, or both, in 
pursuance to a special request by a competent organ 
of the United Nations. 


International tourism departures The number of 
departures that people make from their country of 
usual residence to any other country for any pur- 
pose other than a remunerated activity in the coun- 
try visited. 


Internet host A computer system connected to the 
Internet—either a single terminal directly connected 
ora computer that allows multiple users to access net- 
work services through it. 


Involuntary part-time workers Part-time workers 
who say they are working part time because they could 
not find full-time work. 


Life expectancy at birth The number of years a new- 
born infant would live if prevailing patterns of mor- 
tality at the time of birth were to stay the same 
throughout the child’s life. 


Life expectancy index One of the three indicators 
on which the human development index is built, For 
details on how the index is calculated, see the tech- 
nical note. 


Literacy rate (adult) The percentage of people aged 15 
and above who can, with understanding, both read and 
write a short, simple statement on their everyday life, 


Main telephone line Refers to a telephone line con- 
necting a subscriber to the telephone exchange 
equipment. 


Major protected areas See protected areas 
(major). 


Maternal mortality ratio The annual number of 


deaths of women from pregnancy-related causes per 
100,000 live births. 


Military expenditure All expenditures of the 
defence ministry and other ministries on recruiting 
and training military personnel as well as on con- 
struction and purchase of military supplies and 
equipment. Military assistance is included in the 
expenditures of the donor country, 


Municipal waste Waste collected by municipali- 
ties or by their order that has been generated by 
households, commercial activities, office build- 
ings, schools, government buildings and small 
businesses. 


Nuclear waste generated Refers to spent fuel, one 
part of the radioactive waste generated at various 
stages of the fuel cycle (uranium mining and milling, 
fuel enrichment, reactor operation, spent fuel repro- 
cessing), Data do not represent all radioactive waste 
generated, and the amounts of spent fuel generated 
dependon the share of nuclear electricity in the energy 
supply andon the nuclear plant technologies adopted. 


Official aid Grants or loans that meet the same stan- 
dards as for official development assistance (ODA) 
(see that term) except that recipients do not qualify as 
recipients of ODA. Part two of the Development 
Assistance Committee (DAC) list of recipient coun- 
tries identifies these countries. 


Official development assistance (ODA) Grants or 
loans to qualifying developing countries or territories, 
identified in part one of the Development Assistance 
Committee (DAC) list of recipient countries, that are 
undertaken by the official sector with promotion of 
economic development and welfare as the main objec- 
tive, on concessional financial terms. 


Oral rehydration therapy use rate The percentage of 
all cases of diarrhoea in children under five years of 
age treated with oral rehydration salts, recommended 
home fluids or both. 


Paper (printing and writing) consumed Newsprint 
and other paper used in printing or writing. This does 
not cover articles manufactured from printing paper, 
suchas stationery, exercise books, registers and the like. 


Part-time employment Refers to people who usually 
work less than 30 hours a week in their main job. Data 
include only people declaring usual hours. 


People incarcerated The number of people in 
prison. Prison refers to all public and privately 
financed institutions in which people are deprived of 
their liberty. These institutions could include, but 
are not limited to, penal, correctional or psychiatric 
facilities, 


Population Includes all residents regardless of 
legal status or citizenship—except for refugees 
not permanently settled in the country of asylum, 
who are generally considered part of the popula- 
tion of their country of origin. Data refer to 
midyear estimates, 
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Population below income poverty line Refers to the 
percentage of the population living below the speci- 
fied poverty line: 

• $14 day—at 1993 international prices, adjusted 
for purchasing power parity. 

* $2 а day—at 1993 international prices, adjusted 
for purchasing power parity. 

© $4 a day—at 1990 international prices, adjusted 
for purchasing power parity. 

* $14.40 a day—at 1985 international prices, 
adjusted for purchasing power parity, 

e National poverty line—the poverty line deemed 
appropriate for a country by its authorities, 

* 50% of median income—50% of the median dis- 
posable household income. 


Portfolio investment flows (net) Non-debt-creating 
portfolio equity flows (the sum of country funds, 
depository receipts and direct purchases of shares by 
foreign investors) and portfolio debt flows (bond 
issues purchased by foreign investors). 


Primary education See education levels, 


Printing and writing paper See paper (printing and 
writing) consumed. 


Private consumption The market value of all goods 
and services, including durable products, purchased 
or received as income in kind by households and non- 
profit institutions, 


Probability of surviving to age 40 (60) The prob- 
ability of a newborn infant surviving to age 40 (60) 
if the prevailing patterns of age-specific mortality at 
the time of birth remain the same throughout the 
child’s life. 


Professional and technical workers Defined 
according to the International Standard Classification 
of Occupations (ISCO-1968). 


Protected areas (major) Natural areas of at least 
1,000 hectares that are totally or partially protected. 


Public expenditure on education Public spending on 
public education plus subsidies to private education at 
the primary, secondary and tertiary levels. It includes 
expenditure at every level of administration—central, 
regional and local. 


Public expenditure on health Recurrent and capi- 
tal spending from central and local government 
budgets, external borrowings and grants (including 
donations from international agencies and non- 
governmental organizations) and social health 
insurance funds 


DEFINITIONS OF STATISTICAL TERMS 


Purchasing power parity (PPP) At the PPP rate, 
one dollar has the same purchasing power over 
domestic GDP as the US dollar has over US GDP. 
PPP could also be expressed in other national cur- 
rencies or in special drawing rights (SDRs), PPP 
rates allow a standard comparison of real price 
levels between countries, just as conventional 
price indices allow comparison of real values over 
time; normal exchange rates may over- or under- 
value purchasing power. 


Refugees People who have fled their country because 
of a well-founded fear of persecution for reasons of 
their race, relipion, nationality, political opinion or 
membership in a particular social group, and who can- 
not or do not want to return. 


Safe water (access to) The proportion of the popu- 
lation using any of the following types of water supply 
for drinking: piped water, public tap, borehole or 
pump, well (protected or covered) or protected 
spring. 


Sanitation (access to) The proportion of the popula- 
tion who have, within their dwelling or compound, a 
toilet connected to a sewerage system, any other flush 
toilet, an improved pit latrine or a traditional pit 
latrine. 


Seats in parliament held by women Refers to seats 
held by women in a lower or single house and an 
upper house or senate, where relevant. 


Secondary education See education levels. 


Services production Refers to production under divi- 
sions 50-99 of the International Standard Industrial 
Classification (ISIC revision 2). 


Share of ODA through NGOs The percentage of 
official development assistance (see this term) dis- 
tributed through non-governmental organizations. 


Shares of income or consumption The distribution 
of income or expenditure accruing to percentile 
groups of households ranked by total household 


income or consumption. 


Sovereign long-term debt rating As determined by 
Standard & Poor’s, an assessment of a country’s 
capacity and willingness to repay debt according to 
its terms. The ratings range from AAA to CC 
(investment grade ААА to BBB-, and speculative 
grade ВВ+ and lower). 


Sulphur dioxide (SO,) emissions Emissions of sul- 
phur in the form of sulphur oxides and of nitrogen in 
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the form of its various oxides, which together con- 
tribute to acid rain and adversely affect agriculture, 
forests, aquatic habitats and the weathering of build- 


Tax revenue Compulsory, unrequited, non- 
repayable receipts collected by central governments 
for public purposes. 


Tertiary education See education levels. 


Time allocation and time use Allocation of time 
between market (SNA) and non-market (non-SNA) 
activities according to the UN System of National 
Accounts (SNA). 


Total armed forces Strategic, land, naval, air, com- 
mand, administrative and support forces. Also 
included are paramilitary forces such as the gen- 
darmerie, customs service and border guard if these 
are trained in military tactics. 


Total debt service The sum of principal repayments 
and interest actually paid in foreign currency, goods 
or services on long-term debt, interest paid on short- 
term debt and repayments to the International Mon- 
etary Fund. Total debt service is an important 
indicator of a country’s relative external debt servic- 
ing burden. 


Total fertility rate The average number of children 
that would be born alive to a woman during her life- 
time if she were to bear children at each age in accord 
with prevailing age-specific fertility rates. 


Traditional fuel consumption Estimated consump- 
tion of fuel wood, charcoal, bagasse and animal and 
vegetable wastes. Traditional fuel use together with 
commercial energy use make up total energy use. 


Transfers of conventional weapons (arms trade) 
Refers to orders and deliveries of major conventional 
weapons (rather than contracts placed), such as air- 


craft, armoured vehicles, artillery, guidance and radar 
systems, missiles and ships. Items must be transferred 
voluntarily by the supplier and be destined for the 
armed forces, paramilitary forces or intelligence agen- 
cies of another country. 


Under-five mortality rate The probability of dying 
between birth and exactly five years of age times 
1,000. 


Underweight children under age five The percent- 
age of the population under five years of age with 
moderate or severe underweight, defined as a weight 
below minus two standard deviations from the 


median weight. 


Unemployment All people above a specified age who 
are not in paid employment or self-employed, but are 
available and have taken specific steps to seek paid 
employment or self-employment. 


Unpaid family workers Household members 
involved in unremunerated subsistence and non- 
market activities, such as agricultural production 
for household consumption, and in household 
enterprises producing for the market for which 
more than one household member provides unpaid 
labor. 


Urban population The midyear population of areas 
defined as urban in each country and reported to the 
United Nations. Because the data are based on 
national definitions of what constitutes a city or met- 
ropolitan area, cross-country comparisons should be 
made with caution. 


Voter turnout The number of votes (including blank 
or invalid votes) as a percentage of the number of reg- 
istered voters. 


Waste recycling The reuse of material that diverts it 


from the waste stream, except for recycling within 
industrial plants and the reuse of material as fuel. 


DEFINITIONS OF STATISTICAL TERMS 


Classification of countries 


Countries in the human development aggregates 


High human 
development 
(HDI 0.800 and above) 


Antigua and Barbuda 
Argentina 
Australia 
Austria 
Bahamas 
Bahrain 
Barbados 
Belgium 

Brunei Darussalam 
Canada 

Chile 

Cyprus 

Czech Republic 
Denmark 
Estonia 
Finland 

France 
Germany 
Greece 

Hong Kong, China (SAR) 
Hungary 
Iceland 

Treland 

Israel 

Italy 

Japan 

Korea, Rep. of 
Kuwait 
Luxembourg 
Malta 
Netherlands 
New Zealand 
Norway 


‚ Poland 


Portugal 

Qatar 

Singapore 
Slovakia 
Slovenia 

Spain 

Sweden 
Switzerland 
United Arab Emirates 
United Kingdom 
United States 
Uruguay 


CLASSIFICATION 


Medium buman 
development 
(HDI 0.500-0.799) 


Albania 
Algeria 
Armenia 
Azerbaijan 
Belarus 
Belize 
Bolivia 
Botswana 
Brazil 
Bulgaria 
Cambodia 
Cameroon 
Cape Verde 
China 
Colombia 
Comoros 
Congo 
Costa Rica 
Croatia 
Cuba 
Dominica 
Dominican Republic 
Ecuador 
Egypt 

El Salvador 
Equatorial Guinea 
Fiji 

Gabon 
Georgia 
Ghana 
Grenada 
Guatemala 
Guyana 
Honduras 
India 
Indonesia 
Iran, Islamic Rep. of 
Iraq 
Jamaica 
Jordan 
Kazakhstan 
Kenya 
Kyrgyzstan 
Latvia 
Lebanon 
Lesotho 
Libyan Arab Jamahiriya 


OF COUNTRIES 


Lithuania 
Macedonia, TFYR 
Malaysia 

Maldives 
Mauritius 

Mexico 

Moldova, Rep. of 
Mongolia 
Morocco 
Myanmar 

Namibia 
Nicaragua 

Oman 

Pakistan 

Panama 

Papua New Guinea 


Russian Federation 

Saint Kitts and Nevis 

Saint Lucia 

Saint Vincent and the 
Grenadines 

Samoa (Western) 

Sao Tomé and Principe 

Saudi Arabia 

Seychelles 

Solomon Islands 

South Africa 

Sri Lanka 

Suriname 

Swaziland 

Syrian Arab Republic 

Tajikistan 

Thailand 

Trinidad and Tobago 

Tunisia 

Turkey 

Turkmenistan 

Ukraine 

Uzbekistan 

Vanuatu 

Venezuela 

Viet Nam 

Zimbabwe 


Low human 
development 
(HDI below 0.500) 


Angola 

Bangladesh 

Benin 

Bhutan 

Burkina Faso 
Burundi 

Central African Republic 
Chad 

Congo, Dem. Rep. of the 
Céte d'Ivoire 
Djibouti 

Eritrea 

Ethiopia 

Gambia 

Guinea 
Guinea-Bissau 

Haiti 

Lao People's Dem. Rep. 
Madagascar 

Malawi 

Mali 

Mauritania 
Mozambique 

Nepal 

Niger 

Nigeria 

Rwanda 

Senegal 

Sierra Leone 

Sudan 

Tanzania, U. Rep. of 
Togo 

Uganda 

Yemen 

Zambia 
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Countries in the income aggregates * 


_——— 


High income 
(GNP per capita of 


$9,361 or more in 1998) 


Australia 

Austria 

Bahamas 

Belgium 

Brunei Darussalam 
Canada 

Cyprus 


France 

Germany 

Greece 

Hong Kong, China (SAR) 
Iceland 


Switzerland 

United Arab Emirates 
United Kingdom 
United States 


a. Based on World Bank classifications (valid through July 2000), 
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Middle income 
(GNP per capita of 


$761-9,360 їп 1998) 


Albania 

Algeria 

Antigua and Barbuda 
Argentina 

Bahrain 

Barbados 


Brazil 

Bulgaria 

Cape Verde 
Chile 

Colombia 
Costa Rica 
Croatia 

Cuba 

Czech Republic 
Djibouti 
Dominica 
Dominican Republic 
Ecuador 

Egypt 

El Salvador 
Equatorial Guinea 
Estonia 

Ей 

Gabon 
Georgia 
Grenada 
Guatemala 
Guyana 
Hungary 

Iran, Islamic Rep. of. 
Iraq 

Jamaica 
Jordan 
Kazakhstan 
Korea, Rep. of 
Latvia 


Lebanon 

Libyan Arab Jamahiriya 

Lithuania 

Macedonia, TFYR 

Malaysia 

Maldives 

Mauritius 

Mexico 

Morocco 

Namibia 

Oman 

Panama 

Papua New Guinea 

Paraguay 

Peru 

Philippines 

Poland 

Romania 

Russian Federation 

Saint Kitts and Nevis 

Saint Lucia 

Saint Vincent and the 
Grenadines 

Samoa (Western) 

Saudi Arabia 

Seychelles 

Slovakia 

South Africa 

Sri Lanka 

Suriname 

Swaziland 

Syrian Arab Republic 

Thailand 

Trinidad and Tobago 

Tunisia 

Turkey 

Ukraine 

Uruguay 

Uzbekistan 

Vanuatu 

Venezuela 


OSES ы дыы ы з. с ERR 


Low income 
(GNP per capita of 
$760 or less in 1998) 


Bhutan 

Burkina Faso 
Burundi 
Cambodia 
Cameroon 
Central African Republic 
Chad 

China 

Comoros 

Congo 

Congo, Dem. Rep. of the 
Cóte d'Ivoire 
Eritrea 

Ethiopia 

Gambia 

Ghana 

Guinea 
Guinea-Bissau 
Haiti 

Honduras 

India 

Indonesia 

Kenya 
Kyrgyzstan 

Lao People's Dem. Rep. 
Lesotho 
Madagascar 
Malawi 

Mali 

Mauritania 
Moldova, Rep. of 
Mongolia 
Mozambique 
Myanmar 

Nepal 

Nicaragua 


CLASSIFICATION OF COUNTRIES 


Niger 

Nigeria 

Pakistan 

Rwanda 

Sao Tomé and Principe 
Senegal 

Sierra Leone 
Solomon Islands 
Sudan 

Tajikistan 

Tanzania, U. Rep. of 
Togo 

Turkmenistan 
Uganda 

Viet Nam 

Yemen 

Zambia 

Zimbabwe 


Countries їп the major world aggregates 


а ы е ср е Жнын ны н че pt ret рео ба ае азбыз шы Бы. 


All developing countries 


Algeria 
Angola 
Antigua and Barbuda 
Argentina 
Bahamas 
Bahrain 
Bangladesh 
Barbados 
Belize 
Benin 
Bhutan 
Bolivia 
Botswana 
Brazil 
Brunei Darussalam 
Burkina Faso 
Burundi 
Cambodia 
Cameroon 
Cape Verde 
Central African Republic 
Chad 
Chile 
China 
Colombia 
Comoros 
Congo 
Congo, Dem. Rep. of the 
Costa Rica 
Cóte d'Ivoire 
Cuba 
Cyprus 
Djibouti 
Dominica 
Dominican Republic 
Ecuador 
Egypt 
El Salvador 
Equatorial Guinea 
Eritrea 
Ethiopia 
Fiji 
Gabon 
Gambia 
Ghana 
Grenada 
Guatemala 
Guinea 
Guinea-Bissau 
Guyana 
Haiti 
Honduras 
Hong Kong, China (SAR) 
India 


Indonesia 


Iran, Islamic Rep. of 
Iraq 

Jamaica 

Jordan 

Kenya 

Korea, Rep. of 
Kuwait 


Lao People's Dem. Rep. 


Lebanon 

Lesotho 

Libyan Arab Jamahiriya 

Madagascar 

Malawi 

Malaysia 

Maldives 

Mali 

Mauritania 

Mauritius 

Mexico 

Mongolia 

Morocco 

Mozambique 

Myanmar 

Namibia 

Nepal 

Nicaragua 

Niger 

Nigeria 

Oman 

Pakistan 

Panama 

Papua New Guinea 

Paraguay 

Peru 

Philippines 

Qatar 

Rwanda 

Saint Kitts and Nevis 

Saint Lucia 

Saint Vincent and the 
Grenadines 

Samoa (Western) 

São Tomé and Principe 

Saudi Arabia 

Senegal 

Seychelles 

Sierra Leone 

Singapore 

Solomon Islands 

South Africa 

Sri Lanka 

Sudan 

Suriname 

Swaziland 


Syrian Arab Republic 


CLASSIFICATION OF COUNTRIES 


Tanzania, U. Rep. of 

Thailand 

Togo 

Trinidad and Tobago 
Tunisia 

Turkey 

Uganda 

United Arab Emirates 
Uruguay 

Vanuatu 

Venezuela 

Viet Nam 

Yemen 

Zambia 

Zimbabwe 


Least developed 
countries 

Angola 

Bangladesh 

Benin 

Bhutan 

Burkina Faso 

Burundi 

Cambodia 

Cape Verde 

Central African Republic 
Chad 

Comoros 

Congo, Dem. Rep. of the 
Djibouti 

Equatorial Guinea 
Eritrea 

Ethiopia 

Gambia 

Guinea 

Guinea-Bissau 

Haiti 

Lao People's Dem. Rep. 
Lesotho 

Madagascar 

Malawi 

Maldives 

Mali 

Mauritania 
Mozambique 

Myanmar 

Nepal 

Niger 

Rwanda 

Samoa (Western) 

São Tomé and Principe 
Sierra Leone 

Solomon Islands 
Sudan 


Tanzania, U. Rep. of 
Togo 

Uganda 

Vanuatu 

Yemen 


Zambia 


Eastern Europe and 
the Commonwealth 
of Independent States 
(CIS) 


Albania 

Armenia 
Azerbaijan 
Belarus 

Bulgaria 

Croatia 

Czech Republic 
Estonia 

Georgia 
Hungary 
Kazakhstan 
Kyrgyzstan 
Latvia 

Lithuania 
Macedonia, TFYR 
Moldova, Rep. of 
Poland 

Romania 

Russian Federation 
Slovakia 

Slovenia 
Tajikistan 
Turkmenistan 
Ukraine 
Uzbekistan 


OECD countries 
Australia 


Austria 
Belgium 
Canada 
Czech Republic 
Denmark 
Finland 
France 
Germany 
Greece 
Hungary 
Iceland 
Ireland 
Italy 
Japan 
Korea, Rep. of 
Luxembourg 
Mexico 
Netherlands 
New Zealand 
Norway 
Poland 
Portugal 
Spain 
Sweden 
Switzerland 
Turkey 
United Kingdom 
United States 
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Developing countries in the regional aggregates 


Arab States 


Saudi Arabia 

Sudan 

Syrian Arab Republic 
Tunisia 
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Asia and tbe Pacific 


East Asia 

China 

Hong Kong, China (SAR) 
Korea, Rep. of 

Mongolia 


Indonesia 

Lao People's Dem. Rep. 
Malaysia 

Myanmar 

Papua New Guinea 
Philippines 

Samoa (Western) 
Singapore 

Solomon Islands 
Thailand 

Vanuatu 

Viet Nam 


Tran, Islamic Rep. of 
Maldives 

Nepal 

Pakistan 

Sri Lanka 


Latin America and 
tbe Caribbean 
(including Mexico) 


Antigua and Barbuda 
Argentina 
Bahamas 


Colombia 

Costa Rica 

Cuba 

Dominica 

Dominican Republic 

Ecuador 

El Salvador 

Grenada 

Guatemala 

Guyana 

Haiti 

Honduras 

Jamaica 

Mexico 

Nicaragua 

Panama 

Paraguay 

Peru 

Saint Kitts and Nevis 

Saint Lucia 

Saint Vincent and the 
Grenadines 

Suriname 

Trinidad and Tobago 

Uruguay 

Venezucla 


Southern Europe 


Cyprus 
Turkey 


Sub-Sabaran Africa 


Angola 

Benin 

Botswana 

Burkina Faso 
Burundi 
Cameroon 

Cape Verde 
Central African Republic 
Chad 

Comoros 

Congo 

Congo, Dem. Rep. of the 
Cóte d'Ivoire 
Equatorial Guinea 
Eritrea 

Ethiopia 

Gabon 

Gambia 

Ghana 

Guinea 
Guinea-Bissau 
Kenya 

Lesotho 
Madagascar 
Malawi 

Mali 

Mauritania 
Mauritius 
Mozambique 
Namibia 

Niger 

Nigeria 

Rwanda 

Sáo Tomé and Principe 
Senegal 

Seychelles 

Sierra Leone 
South Africa 
Swaziland 
Tanzania, U. Rep. of 
Togo 

Uganda 

Zambia 
Zimbabwe 


CLASSIFICATION OF COUNTRIES 


1 
| INDEX TO INDICATORS 


| 


Indicator Indicator 
Indicator tables Indicator tables 
A per capita 20 
Administrators and managers, female 3 Employment, involuntary part-time 24 
Agriculture, as % of GDP 14 part-time, female and male 24 
Anaemia, pregnant women with 10 Energy, commercial use, total 20 
Areas, major protected 22 GDP output per kilogram 20 
Armed forces, total 16 per capita 20 
index 16 Energy imports, net 20 
Enrolment ratio 
B gross, combined primary, secondary and tertiary 1 
Births to mothers under 20 27 gross, combined primary, secondary and tertiary, 
Birth-weight, infants with low 10 female and male 2 
Budget surplus/deficit, as % of GDP 14 primary age group (adjusted) 11 
primary age group (adjusted), female 28 
С к | Я primary age group (adjusted), female, as % of male 28 
Calories, daily per capita supply of 23,32 primary age group (adjusted), female, index 28 
Carbon dioxide emissions, total 21 secondary age group (adjusted) 11 
per capita 21 secondary age group (adjusted), female 28 
share of world total 21 secondary age group (adjusted), female, as % of male 28 
Children reaching grade 5 11 secondary age group (adjusted), female, index 28 
Cigarette consumption, annual average 10 tertiary, female, as % of male 28 
index 10 tertiary, female, index 28 
Computers, personal 12 tertiary, female, total 28 
Consumption tertiary science 1 
government, as % of GDP 14 tertiary science, female 28 
private, as % of GDP 14 Exports of goods and services, as % of GDP 15 
Contraceptive prevalence rate 19 
Convictions, juvenile 26 F 
Crimes, recorded, total 26 Fat, daily per capita supply of, total 23 
change 23 
D Fertility rate, total 19, 32 
Debt, external, total 18 Food aid in cereals 23 
as % of GNP 18 Food consumption 23 
Debt rating, long-term, sovereign 15 Food imports 23 
Debt service, total 18 Food price index 3 
Deforestation, average annual rate of 21 Food production index 23 
Dependency ratio 19 Fuel consumption, traditional 20 
Disasters, people killed by, total 27 ———————————————_———=.__-8 
by single worst disaster 27 G 
Displaced people, internally 27 GDP index 1 
Divorces 27 GDP, total 14 
Doctors 10 per capita 8 
Drug offences, recorded, total 26 per capita, peak and trough 7 
Е per capita, PPP US$ 1 
. per capita, PPP US$, female 3 
Economic activity rate, female 29 per capita, PPP US$, female and male 2 
a5 % of male rate 29 Gender empowerment measure (GEM) 3,6 
index. 29 as % of highest value in group 6 
Education expenditure, public, as % of GNP 11, 16 rank 3 
48% of total government expenditure 11 Gender-related development index (GDI) 2,6 
pre-primary, primary and secondary 11 as % of highest value in group 6 
tertiary 11 rank 2 
Education index 1 GNP, total 13,32 
*ctions, date of latest 25 annual growth rate 13 
members elected or appointed 25 рег сара 13,32 
= turnout at latest 25 per capita, annual growth rate 13 
“€ctricity consumption, total 20 Government, central, expenditure, as % of GDP 14 
index 20 tax revenue, as % of GDP 14 
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Indicator 
bdwr dd o 5 ee PNE 
H 
Health expenditure, public, as % of GDP 16 
Health services, population without access to 4 
HIV/AIDS, people living with, total 10 

adult rate 10 
Homicides, recorded, in country 26 
in largest city 26 
Human development index (HDI) 1,6 
as % of highest value in group > 6 
change in 8 
trends 7 
Human poverty index (HPI) as % of lowest value in group 6 
Human poverty index (HPI-1) 4,6 
rank 4 
Human poverty index (HPI-2) 5,6 
rank 5 
Human rights instruments, international, status A2.1 
I 
Illiteracy rate, adult 4 
functional illiteracy rate 5 
Immunization, against measles 10 
against tuberculosis 10 
Imports of goods and services, as % of GDP 15 
Incarcerated people 26 
Income or consumption, share, poorest 20% 4,5 
richest 20% 4,5 
richest 20% to poorest 20% 4,5 
Industry, as % of GDP 14 
Infant mortality rate 9, 32 
Inflation, average annual rate of 13 
Internet hosts 12 
Investment, gross domestic, as % of GDP 14 
Investment flows, foreign direct, net 15 
portfolio, net 15 
L 
Labour rights conventions, ratification of A22 
Lending, bank and trade-related, net 15 
Life expectancy at birth 159/32 
female and male 2 
Life expectancy index 1 
Literacy rate, adult 111,32 
female 2,28 
female as % of male 28 
female index 28 
male 2 
Literacy rate, youth 11 
M 
Malaria cases 10 
Maternal mortality ratio reported 9 
Military expenditure, as % of GDP 16 
N 
Nurses : 10 
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Indicator 


Indicator tables 

о 

Official development assistance disbursed, total 17 
as % of central government budget 17 
as % of GNP 17 
by NGOs as % of GNP 17 
multilateral, as % of GNP 17 
per capita of donor country 17 
share through NGOs 17 
to least developed countries 17 

Official development assistance received, total 18 
as % of GNP 18 
per capita 18 
Oral rehydration therapy use rate 10 
P 

Paper, printing and writing, consumed 21 
Political parties represented, lower or single house 25 
upper house or senate 25 
Population, total 19,32 
aged 65 and above 19 
annual growth rate 19 
urban 19 


Poverty, income 
population below 50% of median income 5 
population below $1 a day (1995 PPP US$) 4 
population below $4 a day (1990 PPP US$) B 
population below $14.40 a day (1985 PPP US$) 5 
population below national poverty line 4 
Professional and technical workers, female 3 
2 
2 


Protein, daily per capita supply of, total 3 
change 3 
R 
Rapes, recorded 26 
Refugees, by country of asylum 27 
by country of origin 27, 32 
Road accidents, injuries and deaths from 27 
$ 
Sanitation, population served by public services 22 
population without access to 4 
Savings, gross domestic, as % of GDP 14 
Services, as % of GDP 14 
Suicides, female and male 27 
Sulphur dioxide emissions, per capita 21 
Survival 
people not expected to survive to age 40 4 
people not expected to survive to age 60 5,9 
E 
Tax revenue, as % of GDP 14 
Telephones, cellular mobile subscribers 12 
main lines 12 
public 12 
Televisions 12 
Tourism, international departures, total 12 
index 12 
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Indicator 
Indicator tables Indicator tables 
UT Абыш T = __ ЧР т мыл мыл. 
Tuberculosis cases 10 Waste services, municipal, population served by 22 
Water, safe, population without access to 4,32 
U Water resources, internal renewable, per capita 21 
Under-five mortality rate 9,22 Water withdrawals, fresh, annual 21 
Underweight children under age five 4 per capita 21 
Unemployed people 24 Weapons, exports of conventional, total 16 
Unemployment, long-term, total 5 share 16 
female and male 24 Weapons, imports of conventional, total 16 
Unemployment compensation, public expenditure on, index 16 
as % of GDP 24 Women in government 
Unemployment rate, total 24 at all levels 31 
female and male 29 at ministerial level 31 
index 24 at subministerial level 31 
youth, female and male 29 parliamentary seats held by women 3 
Unpaid family workers, female 29 year women received right to vote 31 
year women received right to stand for elections 31 


W 


year first woman elected or appointed to parliament 31 


Waste generated, hazardous 22 Work 
municipal 22 burden of, female and male 30 
nuclear А 2 burden of, females as % of males 30 
Waste recycling, glass, paper and cardboard 22 time allocation, market and non-market 30 
time allocation, market and non-market, female and male 30 
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Countries and regions that have produced human development reports 


Arab States 

Algeria, 1998, 1999 

Bahrain, 1998 

Egypt, 1994, 1995, 1996, 1997-98 
Iraq, 1995 

Kuwait, 1997, 1999 

Lebanon, 1997, 1998, 1999 
Morocco, 1997, 1999 

Occupied Palestinian territory, 1997 
Somalia, 1998 

Sudan, 1998 

Syrian Arab Republic, 1999 
Tunisia, 1999 

United Arab Emirates, 1998 
Yemen, 1998 


Asia and the Pacific 

Bangladesh, 1992, 1993, 1994, 1995, 1996, 
1997, 1998 

Cambodia, 1997, 1998, 1999 

China, 1997, 1999 

India, Karnataka, 1999 

India, Madhya Pradesh, 1995, 1998 

Indonesia, 1997 

Tran, Islamic Rep. of, 1999 

Lao People’s Dem. Rep., 1998 

Maldives, 1999 

Mongolia, 1997, 2000 

Myanmar, 1998 

Nepal, 1998, 1999 

Pakistan, 1992 

Papua New Guinea, 1999 

Philippines, 1994, 1997, 2000 

Samoa (Western), 1998 

Sri Lanka, 1998 

Thailand, 1999 

Tuvalu, 1999 

Vanuatu, 1996 


Europe and the CIS 

Albania, 1995, 1996, 1997, 1998 
Armenia, 1995, 1996, 1997, 1998 
Azerbaijan, 1995, 1996, 1997, 1998, 1999 
Belarus, 1995, 1996, 1997, 1998, 1999 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, 1998, 1999 
Bulgaria, 1995, 1996, 1997, 1998, 1999 
Bulgaria, Sofia, 1997 

Croatia, 1997, 1998 

Czech Republic, 1996, 1997, 1998 
Estonia, 1995, 1996, 1997, 1998, 1999 


Note: Reports published as of 31 March 2000. 


Source: Human Development Report Office. 


Georgia, 1995, 1996, 1997, 1998, 1999 

Hungary, 1995, 1996, 1998 

Kazakhstan, 1995, 1996, 1997, 1998, 1999 

Kyrgyzstan, 1995, 1996, 1997, 1998, 1999 

Latvia, 1995, 1996, 1997, 1998, 1999 

Lithuania, 1995, 1996, 1997, 1998, 1999 

Macedonia, TFYR, 1997, 1998 

Malta, 1996 

Moldova, Rep. of, 1995, 1996, 1997, 1998 

Poland, 1995, 1996, 1997, 1998, 1999 

Romania, 1995, 1996, 1997, 1998 

Russian Federation, 1995, 1996, 1997, 
1998, 1999 
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1998, 1999 

Belize, 1997, 1998 

Bolivia, 1998, 2000 
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Bolivia, La Paz, 1995 
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Sub-Saharan Africa 

Angola, 1997, 1998, 1999 
Benin, 1997, 1998, 1999 
Botswana, 1993, 1997 
Burkina Faso, 1997, 1998 
Burundi, 1997, 1999 
Cameroon, 1992, 1993, 1996, 1998 
Cape Verde, 1997, 1998 
Central African Republic, 1996 
Chad, 1997 

Comoros, 1997 

Cóte d'Ivoire, 1997 
Equatorial Guinea, 1996, 1997 
Ethiopia, 1997, 1998 

Gabon, 1998, 1999 

Gambia, 1997 

Ghana, 1997, 1999 

Guinea, 1997 

Guinea-Bissau, 1997 

Kenya, 1999 

Lesotho, 1998 

Liberia, 1997 

Madagascar, 1997, 1999 
Malawi, 1997, 1998 

Mali, 1995, 1997, 1998, 1999 
Mauritania, 1996, 1997 
Mauritius, 1998 
Mozambique, 1998 

Namibia, 1996, 1997, 1998 
Niger, 1997, 1998 

Nigeria, 1996, 1998 
Sáo-Tomé and Principe, 1998 
Senegal, 1998 

Sierra Leone, 1996 

South Africa, 1998 
Swaziland, 1997, 1998 
Tanzania, U. Rep. of, 1997 
Togo, 1995, 1997 

Uganda, 1996, 1998 

Zambia, 1997, 1998 
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Europe and the CIS, 1995, 1996, 1999 

Pacific Islands, 1994, 1999 

South Asia, 1997, 1998, 1999 
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Community, 1998 
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Albania 
Algeria 

Angola 
Antigua and Barbuda 
Argentina 
Armenia 
Australia 
Austria 
Azerbaijan 
Bahamas 
Bahrain 
Bangladesh 
Barbados 
Belarus 
Belgium 

Belize 

Benin 

Bhutan 

Bolivia 
Botswana 
Brazil 

Brunei Darussalam 
Bulgaria 
Burkina Faso 
Burundi 
Cambodia 
Cameroon 
Canada 

Cape Verde 
Central African Republic 
Chad 

Chile 
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Djibouti 
Dominica 
Dominican Republic 
Ecuador 
Egypt 

El Salvador 
Equatorial Guinea 
Eritrea 
Estonia 
Ethiopia 

Fiji 

Finland 
France 

Gabon 
Gambia 
Georgia 
Germany 
Ghana 
Greece 
Grenada 
Guatemala 
Guinea 
Guinea-Bissau 
Guyana 
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Honduras 
Hong Kong, 
China (SAR) 
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Iceland 
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Iraq 
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Israel 
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Jordan 
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Korea, Rep. of 
Kuwait 
Kyrgyzstan 
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Latvia 
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Lebanon 

Lesotho 

Libyan Arab Jamahiriya 
Lithuania 

Luxembourg 

Macedonia, TFYR 

Madagascar 

Malawi 

Malaysia 

Maldives 

Mali 

Malta 

Mauritania 

Mauritius 

Mexico 

Moldova, Rep. of 

Mongolia 

Morocco 

Mozambique 

Myanmar 

Namibia 

Nepal 

Netherlands 

New Zealand 

Nicaragua 

Niger 

Nigeria 

Norway 

Oman 

Pakistan 

Panama 

Papua New Guinea 

Paraguay 

Peru 

Philippines 

Poland 

Portugal 

Qatar 

Romania 

Russian Federation 

Rwanda 

Saint Kitts and Nevis 

Saint Lucia 

Saint Vincent and the 
Grenadines 

Samoa (Western) 
São Tomé and Principe 
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29 Slovenia 
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103 South Africa 
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112 Swaziland 
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111 Syrian Arab Republic 


110 Tajikistan 
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76 Thailand 
145 Togo 


50 Trinidad and Tobago 


101 Tunisia 
85 Turkey 
100 Turkmenistan 
158 Uganda 
78 Ukraine 


45 United Arab Emirates 


10 United Kingdom 
3 United States 
39 Uruguay 

106 Uzbekistan 
118 Vanuatu 

65 Venezuela 

108 Viet Nam 


148 Yemen 
153 Zambia 
130 Zimbabwe 


For the full texts of a selection of background papers to Human Development Reports 
1990-2000, go to http://www.undp.org/hdro. 


Human Development Report 2000 CD-ROM features the full text of Human 
Development Report 2000: Human Rights and Human Development, a statistical data- 
base for producing customized tables and coloured charts, a comprehensive reference sec- 
tion and much more. In English, French and Spanish. 


Human Development Report CD-ROM: 10 Years of Human Development 
Reports, 1990-1999 brings together in one convenient, user-friendly source Human 
Development Reports 1990-99, the complete statistical set for 1999 in interactive format, 
a full reference section on key terms, methods and tools—and тоге, In English only, 
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Journal of Human Development 

This new biannual journal features original and challenging work analysing the concept, 
measurement and practice of human development globally, nationally and locally. By pro- 
viding a forum for the open exchange of ideas among policy-makers, academicians, NGOs 
and development practitioners, the journal aims to stimulate further reseatch and develop- 
ment of concepts and measurement tools in human development. 


Available through: Or 

Taylor & Francis Ltd. Taylor & Francis Ltd. 
Rankine Road 47 Runway Road, Suite G 
Basingstoke Levittown, PA 19057-4700 
Hants, RG24 8PR USA 

UK Telephone: 800 821 5329 
Telephone: +44 (0) 1256 813000 Fax: 215 269 0363 


Fax: +44 (0) 1256 330245 
Email: orders@tandf.co.uk 
http://www.tandf.co.uk 


Themes of the Human Development Reports 
1990 Concept and Measurement of Human Development 
1991 Financing Human Development 

1992 Global Dimensions of Human Development 
1995 People’s Participation 

1994 New Dimensions of Human Security 

1995 ^ Gender and Human Development 

1996 Economic Growth and Human Development 
1997 — Human Development to Eradicate Poverty 
1998 — Consumption for Human Development 

1999 ^ Globalization with a Human Face 

2000 Human Rights and Human Development 
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Human rights and human development share a common vision and a common purpose 
secure, for every human being, freedom, well-being and dignity. Divided by the cold war, the 
rights agenda and the development agenda followed parallel tracks. Now converging, their distinct 
strategies and traditions can bring new strength to the struggle for human freedom. Human 
Development Report 2000 looks at human rights as an intrinsic part of development—and at 
development as a means to realizing human rights. It shows how human rights bring principles of 
accountability and social justice to the process of human development. 


The 20th century's advances in human rights have been remarkable. But gross violations of rights, 

both loud and silent, persist. This Report explores the new rights agenda for the 21st century— 

and proposes bold new approaches to political and economic governance that deliver social jus- 

tice. Stronger international action is called for, especially to support disadvantaged people and 

countries—-and to offset growing global inequalities: 

* Promoting inclusive democracy as the form of government best suited to fulfilling all human 
rights—by protecting minorities, separating powers and ensuring public accountability. 

* Demanding the eradication of poverty not just as a development goal—but as a central 
challenge for human rights. 

* Extending the state-centred model of accountability to the obligations of non-state actors— 
including corporations, international financial institutions and multilateral organizations. 

* Using statistics to create a culture of accountability for realizing human rights—and to break 
down barriers of disbelief and push for changes in policy and behaviour. 


Achieving all rights for all people in all countries will require action and commitment from the 
major players in every society. Tracing the struggle for human rights as common to all people, the 
Report concludes that the advances in the 21st century will be won by confronting entrenched 
economic and political interests. 


Human Development Report 2000 was prepared by a team of eminent economists and distin- 
guished development professionals, including Philip Alston, Sudhir Anand, Abdullahi A. 
An-Na'im, Radhika Coomaraswamy, Meghnad Desai, Cees Flinterman, Savitri Goonesekere, Vitit 
Muntarbhorn, Makau Mutua, Joseph Oloka-Onyango, Amartya Sen and others. The Report team 
was led by Richard Jolly, Special Adviser to the Administrator of UNDP, and Sakiko Fukuda-Parr, 
Director of the Human Development Report Office. 
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